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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, measured by the highest standard, was 
great only as asoldier. A great MAN certainly we cannot call him, 
who, in the very outset of his career—in the Venetian business 
—acted in direct contradiction, or rather in lordly despite of those 
laws of truth and justice, the capacity to recognise which dis- 
tinguishes man from the brute, far more certainly than any supe- 
riority of merely intellectual endowment: and a great KING, or 
ruler, he could never be, who, in endeavouring to influence human 
beings, never appealed to any positive passion more noble than 
vanity, and whose chief reliance was on the purely negative affec- 
tion of fear. The heathenish old Romans were bad enough, as 
we sce them; and, perhaps, were Etruscan, Volscian, Samnite, and 


Carthaginian historians extant, might appear much worse; but their 
maxun, 7 


* Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos”— 
“To spare the yielding, and to crush the proud” — 


was a fair enough one (if indeed it existed anywhere except in 


Virgil’s brain) for a nation of heathen soldiers to acknowledg.. 
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Bonaparte, however, in that truly diabolical transaction of Venice, 
acted altogether upon the reverse of this maxim, 


‘< To spare the strong man, and to crush the weak ;” 


and in so doing at the early age of twenty-seven years, not under 
any foreign influence, but from the pure dictate of his own gigantic 
selfishness and despotic baseness, proved himself to be utterly des- 
titute of all those higher qualities of soul, which, in the pages of 
Plutarch and Quintus Curtius, teach us to overlook the necessary 
harshness of the soldier in the generosity of the man, and the 
nobility of the hero. Napoleon was purely a soldier; on the ladder 
of battles he mounted to his throne; his sceptre was a marshal’s 
baton; his laws were the laws of the sword; and the fruit of his 
decennial supremacy to France was, after a short fever of military 
excitement, lassitude and exhaustion from within, from without 
the hatred and the execration of all Europe. So vain was the 
attempt to transform the purely military principles of force and 
fraud, battle and stratagem, into habitual maxims of civilised go- 
vernment. ‘To do so was in fact to establish, so long as it could 
last, a system of uninterrupted war, to proclaim the soldier the 
supreme arbiter of all human fortunes, to say that the word Right 
(not to speak of love and kindliness) was to be altogether blotted 
out from human language, and from human thought. Such a 
es attempt, like that of the Giants against Jove in the old 
able, could not but fail. With all its breadth of outward pro- 
jection, and greedy vastitude of clutch, it was in fact a thing 
essentially hollow, and intrinsically little. Napoleon the great 
soldier, the strong arm of revolutionary France, aspiring to be 
the political heart and the brain of Europe, proved himself to be 
nothing as aman, and, as a king, a Titanic phantasm. It was 
discovered that the will of nations could not be puffed aside always 
unceremoniously, in the same fashion that the Paris mob was in 
1795, by a whiff of grape shot; and the fall of the strong conti- 
nental despot in the year 1813 at Leipzig (for it was there rather 
than at Montmartre or Waterloo that he truly fell) proved to the 
world for the hundredth or thousandth time on a great scale, that 
man is essentially a moral being, and by moral influences alone 
can permanently either govern or be governed. 

But though Bonaparte was little as a man, and hollow as a 
sovereign, we are not, therefore, to overlook the political and civil 
element in forming an estimate of his actions. If he was a soldier 
more than a king, he was an ambitious soldier; and an ambitious 
soldier will always subordinate the technical accuracy of his cam- 
paign to his prospects of, through victory, achieving, in the first 
place, military, and with that, among a military people, and in a 
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revolutionary age, as a natural consequence, civil command. The 
peculiarity of Napoleon’s character, indeed, seems to lie in this, 

that, from the very first, he acted on the principle that the soldier 

was not merely oa to obey, but entitled to command the 

state, whose safety he pledged; hence he took into his own hand, 

not only the strategics of the campaign—(which he was perfectly 

entitled to do), but the conditions of the peace: Campo Formio 
was as much his work as Rivoli. By an overwhelming instinct, he 
at this early period, anticipating his future destiny, identified the 
soldier with the government; and it is only by bringing this, his 
double character, to bear upon every particular moment of his 
future fortunes, that a proper estimate can be formed. No greater 
error, therefore, can possibly be than to take any one of his 
famous campaigns, and judge it purely on military —, It 
may be, perhaps, that his first Italian campaign will suffer little 
or nothing by such an analysis; but certain we are, that Napoleon 
the Emperor, in 1806, 1809, and 1812, acted on principles, about 
which Napoleon the General of 1796, with all his brilliant and 
confounding rashness, might have hesitated. And above all in 
the critical year of 1813, when, after the fatal precipitation from 
Moscow, so much depended on the maintenance before Europe of 
an imposing political attitude in Germany, we shall not be sur- 
prised, if any judgment passed upon the memorable campaigns 
of Liitzen and Leipzig, from a purely military point of view, 
prove insufficient and unsatisfactory. Here, if anywhere in his 
portentous career, a careful balancing of contending military and 
political motives is necessary to a just appreciation. 

That the campaign of 1813, in Germany, is beyond all com- 
parison the most important, the most instructive, and the most 
interesting of all those in which Napoleon was engaged, will be 
manifest upon the slightest consideration. The celebrated Italian 
campaign on which the admirers of the brilliant soldier delight to 
dwell, was a master-piece of combined nimbleness and vigour that 
strikes the merely military imagination with an effect truly electric; 
but there is a uniformity about the strategic progress of the young 
conqueror, which leads us to — that he owes his astonishin 
success as much to stupidity, indecision, and division of onal 
in his adversaries, as to his own unquestioned genius; and for 
moral and political interest there is absolutely nothing, and worse 
than nothing; an audacious young hypocrite with a ferw sounding 
phrases about liberty and glory, but who believes only in grape- 
shot, making use of the unsuspecting enthusiasm of one party, and 
the vacillating weakness of another, to work out objects of the most 
pure, gross, and unpalliated selfishness. In the future German wars, 
again, we lose even the one military point which, in his first 
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great campaign, forces sympathy from the most unwilling heart; we 
see nolonger the animating spectacle of an unassisted adventurer 
triumphing again and again over superior masses, by sheer bold- 
ness of conception, and celerity of movement; but we see, as at 
Ulm, in 1805, a mouse taken in a trap by a rat-catcher, which is 
no wonder; or, as at Jena, in 1806, a congregation of feeble, 
vain-glorious lordlings and superannuated aristocrats, having their 
beards plucked, their teeth pulled out, their ears cropped, an their 
bare bodies publicly flogged by a bold bravo with a club. In these 
two wars, if the military intcrest is little, the moral interest is less; 
for the conqueror, there can be no sympathy with those who believe 
that Christianity put an end for ever to the rights (if it ever had 
any) of the sword; for the conquered, as little with those who 
feel that a government which trains its people to be mere machines, 
has no right to be astonished when mere machines—in the shape 
of guns and cannon-balls—get the better of them. Nay, even 
where as in the campaign of 1809, over which the chivalrous 
genius of Stadion, and the soldiership of the Archduke Charles pre- 
sided, the Austrian wars, for once, assume a popular and a decidedly 
moral character—what a sad interest is it to find such days of 
heroic devotion as Aspern and Wagram, followed up by the 
weakness and pusillanimity which dictated the peace of Vienna 
in 1809, implying as it did the treacherous abandonment of the 
heroic Tyrolese, and the degradation of the imperial family, by 
a political marriage of which the baseness could be equalled only 
by the futility? The campaign of 1813, therefore, stands pro- 
minently forward, among all the German campaigns of Napoleon, 
as the only one, in which the immense military energy and con- 
centrated political activity of the French ruler, had to struggle 
with not unworthy forces, on a fair field, and with a tremendous 
moral interest. Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were men of the 
highest order of military intellect that thoughtful Germany could 
produce: to these were added the French experience of Berna- 
dotte, who, if he might reasonably be a little backward to strike 
blows against his ancient country, could certainly say how others 
might most efficiently strike them; and to put the designs of such 
men into execution with more eagerness than they could plan 
them, there was alwaysat hand, the fiery enthusiasm, the determined 
—. and the hard-hitting energy of Marshal Bliicher. 

Napoleon, therefore, though he might look for some exhibition of 
hereditary clumsiness from the Austrians, when they had 
joined the contest, was counting without his host if he expected 
in Liitzen and Bauzen from the Prussians only a repetition of 
the strategic blunders that, as much as his own genius, had brought 
about the double prostration of Jena and Auerstiadt; and much 
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more did his vain military conceit, and despotic contempt of 
others deceive him, if he imagined that any sublime talk about 
French glory and honour, and fuming denunciations against Prus- 
sian defection, revolt, treason, and anarchy, were moral forces of 
any available weight, when set against the sworn determination 
of a once divided brotherhood to agree, and an insulted people to 
be avenged. Great truly were the forces, military and moral, 
strategical and political, now combined against the conqueror; but, 
on the other hand, his genius was undiminished; the forces at his 
command superior to those with which he had gained his first 
laurels in Italy; his control of these forces altogether despotic ; 
and now at length on her great central battle-field of Saxony, 
Europe was to witness a mighty struggle, not as before of military 
genius with military mediocrity, of energy with weakness, of 
decision with vacillation, of audacity with timidity; but of mate- 
rial might against moral might, of soldiers against citizens, of a 
conqueror against the nations. On the issue of this struggle the 
decision of the most important question in our modern social 
state depended. Is it possible, and how is it possible, for civilised 
nations at the present day to save themselves from being ridden 
over, trampled down, quartered and cut in pieces, at_ the pleasure 
of any mere conqueror, after the fashion that Asia and Africa were 
in ancient times by Alexander the Great? 

In endeavouring to gather from the campaign of 1813, an 
answer to this momentous question, our principal aids, hitherto, 
have been imported from France ;* and it is needless to say that, 
had our own strong feelings and interests not served as a constant 
counteracting principle, we should have gathered little military 
instruction on such a point, from such a quarter, and in the name 
of morality, for the most part mere hallucination and jugglery. The 
French, indeed, of the present age, are morally speaking incapa- 
citated for writing the history of the war of 1813, for many 
reasons,—First, as they are men, it were hard to see what strong 
motive they could have for dwelling curiously over the story of 
their own greatest crimes and misfortunes; oh a history it is not 
their business to write, so much as to use when written; and if 
they do write it, as they have done in several shapes, the chance 
is, 1t will be more with the view of excusing than of explaining 
their faults; more to show by what a strange conspiracy of unto- 
ward circumstances Napoleon was accidentally overthrown, than 
by what a pig-headed persistency in schemes of gross fraud and 


* We think we are not mistaken in saying, that the vigorous and spirited work 
of Colonel Mitchell is the first in this country, which has displayed an exten- 
sive and minute knowledge of the best German authorities on a subject so essen- 
tially German. 
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ambitious folly he overthrew himself. This is human nature, 
that Frenchmen in the year 1845 should think and write so of 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; nothing more; and this is all the criticism 
that a sensible man requires to make on many thick-strewn pas- 
sages, or rather on the whole slavish, puerile, foolish, or extrava- 
gant tone, of such works as those of Fain and Norvins; but when, 
beyond the mere weaknesses of frail mortality, we take into 
account the peculiar faults and follies of French nature, so far 
from being astonished at much of the perverseness of their judg- 
ments on the great events of 1813, we wonder rather that among 
the many interested witnesses, one and the other should have been 
found, who could speak on these overpowering events, sine ird 
et studio comparatively, more like a man than a Frenchman, and 
more like a philosopher thana man. Such, for example, is Labaume, 
who so early as the year 1820, in his introductory observations to 
the ‘ Fall of Napoleon,’ speaks of the catastrophe of 1813, in a tone 
of manly candour, dispassionate clearness, and classical chasteness, 
which contrasts very favourably with the superficial tinsel and 
false excitement of the later authors just named. Even Labaume, 
however, asa Frenchman and a soldier, cannot shake himself free 
from the magic of Napoleon’s name. For, as Norvins very truly 
observes, though a foreign reader might rest content with a purely 
historical judgment on that great Epos of recent history, ‘ le 
lecteur Frangais, qui aime a rester sous le charme d'une grande 
memoire, veut de plus un jugement sur Napoleon. Ila besoin de 
connoilre celui auquel il a obei vingt ans. Personne ne veut renoncer 
@ ses souvenirs; ce serait abjurer sa vie passée. Alas, for the 
poor Frenchman! it is indeed a sad retrospect; these twenty years 
of glory, shall we say, or of shame? if it be of glory, well; but 
if of shame, then, however French vanity may wince, the re- 
miniscences of that shame the sinner must forget before he can 
become a saint; the foolish man must abjure his past life, before 
he can become wise; and ‘the charm of a grand memory’ must 
be broken—the nimbus of a false military glory dispelled— 
before any Frenchman can form a sound judgment of Napoleon, 
or of the year 1813, which saw his fall. 

The fact of the matter, indeed, is, that except in the way of 
purely . and diplomatic detail, as furnishers of the raw 
material, the French have nothing to do with the subject; for 
wanting the true inspiration, which is German, they must either 
write without inspiration and become stupid, or write with 
a false inspiration and become absurd. No man, be he ever so 
clever a poet, can write an epic poem, without sympathising with 
the character of the hero; and the hero of the great European 
epos of 1813, was not Napoleon in any sense, but the GERMAN 
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PEOPLE, and Marshal Bliicher. Or if you will have the French- 
man to be the hero of this truly German epos, he is the hero, 
not as Achilles is in the ‘ Iliad,’ or Ulysses in the ‘ Odyssey,’ but as 
Satan is in ‘ Paradise Lost; a hero to strike terror and fear, and in 
a certain subordinate sense to be admired, but above all things to 
be heartily hated, and in the ultimate catastrophe to be damned. 
To the Germans, therefore, who, of all European nations, have 
the best right to hate Napoleon heartily, and damn him un- 
conditionally, the literature of his final precipitation belongs; 
and we proceed now to inquire shortly how they have executed 
their task. 

Of the two works which stand at the head of the present article, 
the one is a strategico-political statement and explanation of the 
campaign by a close-reasoning Prussian soldier, and the other a 
detailed history of the same by an accurate, honest, and judicious 
civilian. The first for impartiality of tone, comprehensiveness of 
view, closeness of investigation, and justness of military and 
political judgment, is, ix. our view, a perfect master-piece; a work 
of which any nation might be proud, which perhaps no nation, 
but philosophic and scientific, truthful and cosmopolitan Germany 
could produce. This is the opinion, also, as we are glad to see, of 
that highly intelligent English soldier, Colonel Mitchell: though 
our readers must not suppose that the Prussian officer of artillery is 
at all inspired with the polemical and almost persecuting hatred 
of Napoleon, which so characteristically distinguishes the English- 
man. ‘The German is as cool asa judge; he does not, on the one 
hand, call in the ‘genius of Napoleon,’ as a Deus ex machind, 
on all occasions to explain things with which it has nothing 
earthly to do; but as little does he show any desire to deny, or 
undervalue that genius; you feel at every step of his great arbi- 
tration, that he is perfectly just; his award falls indifferently on 
either side as the plain and unvarnished evidence may dictate: 
and if in the end, the strong criminal is condemned, the impartial 
spectator feels that he stands self-convicted, that no indecent note 
of exultation is lifted over his fall, and that not even a jury from 
Heaven could have tried the case of the French invader with 
more patient and conscientious scrupulosity than he has received 
at the hand of a Prussian soldier, and a German gentleman. 

Of Herr Richter’s work again, though the same absolute and 
philosophical impartiality cannot be predicated, yet on the whole 
we may say, that the tone is moderate and gentlemanly; that, 
though perfect justice is not on all occasions done to the French. 
nor the bungling of allies (where they do bungle) castigated 
with due severity, yet he is perfectly free from those foolish ex- 
aggerations and vain-glorious exultations, which make Norvins 
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and the Bonapartists on all possible occasions so lamentabl 
ridiculous. The Germans, bail are plain honest men in quake 
and in this particular matter they have no occasion to resort to 
those vulgar devices of sounding rhetoric and dazzling sophistry, 
which are unfortunately as familiar as they are necessary to the 
French. The German cause of 1813, being accurately and dis- 
tinctly stated, is proved. 

With all this, however, it is, we fear, but too plain, that no 
German writer of high historical genius has, as yet, applied 
himself in a worthy manner to this worthy theme; no writer that 
has handled this particular epoch with the same manly inde- 
pendence, vigorous sympathy, and decided historic talent, that so 
favourably distinguishes Menzel’s general ‘ History of the Ger- 
mans.’ ‘The reason of this also is obvious; and the blame lies 
with the Prussian government plainly, not with the German 
people. That government, as all the world knows, after rousing 
the whole population to arms, in 1813, with the war-cry, not of 
national independence merely, but of liberty and constitutional 
rights, and by this means restoring the monarchy, suddenly fell 
back into its old slavish system of military despotism, and basely 
betrayed that generous people, by the pouring out of whose 
blood the national existence was secured. The consequence has 
been, that freedom of speech, and, with that, political literature 
in Germany, has, as we have so often had occasion to lament, 
since 1819, ceased to be, and those biographical and personal 
details of great statesmen and warriors, which give flesh and 
blood, and a human interest to history, either do not exist in an 
accessible shape, or, where they do exist, may not be used. How 
lamentable, in this view, is the following statement in the preface 
to Herr Richter’s second edition: ‘In Germany, we want alto- 
_— biographies of the princes and generals, which, being 

rawn from authentic sources, might reveal their share in the 
course of public events, whether in the cabinet or in the field, in 
the same manner that the secret springs of Napoleon’s proceedings 
lie open to us in the political memoirs of the French. In place 
of such, we have mere external sketches, as of Kaiser Franz and 
Prince Schwarzenberg, which, instead of throwing any light on 
the doubtful points of the war, are nothing better than mere 
compilations from those military histories whose defects they 
ought to supplement.’ Such a state of things, in an intelligent 
country like Germany, is an insult to the national understanding, 
and ought not to be tolerated. 

The campaign of 1813, in its gigantic development, naturally 
divides itself into two parts, of which one is exactly the opposite 


of the other. It is, in fact, when compared with the common 
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course of Napoleon’s wars, not one war, but two; the first pre- 
senting again the type of an impetuous and overwhelmin 
offensive, with superior masses, already exhibited in 1809, and 
the other being mainly defensive, with inferior masses, from a 
central and stationary position. So far, therefore, as strategics 
are concerned, there is a variety and richness of attitude here, 
which you seek for in vain even in the famous Italian campaign; 
and for diplomatic and political views, we have the interlude of 
an armistice, not followed by a peace (a rare thing in Napoleon’s 
campaigns), from which the most interesting conclusions may be 
drawn as to the character and policy of this most audacious and 
highly-gifted adventurer. The dates are as follows: 

1. Successful advance and progress of Napoleon; Liitzen, 
Bautzen; from April 15th to May 30th. 

2. Armistice and Negotiation, from June 4th to August 12th. 

3. Struggle and prostration from this last date, to October 18th, 
the last of the terrible three days at Leipzig. 

When the rash and inconsiderate invasion of Russia, in 1812, 
was followed by what some sagacious men, even at its outset, 
foresaw as its natural result, the headlong precipitation from 
Moscow, all the world, except a few profound Adalienh, and san- 
guine patriots, were willing enough to believe the bulletin of the 
emperor, which proclaimed, to soothe the offended vanity of the 
Parisians, that the elements only, the FIRE from earth and the 
sNow from heaven, had been able to achieve the overthrow of 
their darling Invincible. People did not, and perhaps could not, 
see then, as they may see now, that the same precipitous haste 
and reckless audacity which had made Napoleon’s fortune, among 
a conclave of timid and wavering aulic councillors, in 1797, might 
and must, even without the help of snow and fire, be the certain 
cause of his ruin, so soon as it should be met by a steady and 
dogged resistance on the part of a patriotic PEOPLE. This 
steady and dogged resistance old Kutusoff, with his Muscovites, 
was the very proper man to oppose; and had Napoleon’s memory 
not deserted him habitually, whenever wisdom rendered it neces- 
sary to form a just measure of his adversary, he might have 
brought with him from Tilsit, in 1807, one or two wholesome 
Eylau reminiscences, that he was about to deal with an enemy 
that would not likely be paralysed by one brilliant stroke, or 
even two, of a ‘grande bataille’ Still, whatever might have 
been the fate of Napoleon in Russia without the fire (for the 
snow must have come, and ought to have been expected); and 
however wise the wary old Muscovite was, in not insisting upon 
wasting his energy in doing that which the elements were doing 
for him; his Fabian policy certainly enabled the French soldier to 
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say, without boasting, that he had never yet been beaten by the 
Russians, never yet by any body (for Aspern was a passing dis- 
aster) in the field. Smolensko, and the Borodino, and even the 
horrors of the Beresina, proved the soldiership of the French, in 
1812, as heretofore, to have been irresistible. The weak point, 
indeed, in Napoleon’s generalship, the instability of his towering 
strategics,* had been revealed to the wise; but the masses know 
nothing of strategics; they judge of soldiership only by battles, 
and of plans of operation only by the result. In public opinion, 
therefore, the snow and the fire might justly bear the whole 
blame, and Napoleon still be deemed, and not without specious 
reason, the invincible. To confirm this public opinion, accord- 
ingly, was the first and paramount necessity with Napoleon. 
‘ Coute qu'il coute,’ Richard must mount the war-steed again, and 
make peace only, after one, or perhaps two, bloody battles, which, 
though they were merely so much murder, wien followed by 
results, might, nevertheless, be sounded through Europe as ‘ glo- 
rious victories,’ which brightened again the dulled sheen of the 
military ‘ prestige,’ and confirmed the wavering faith of all who 
had any misgivings as to the profoundness of the military phi- 
losophy of the Russian bulletin. And truly one cannot help ad- 
miring the imposing attitude which the baffled invader contrived 
to assume within three months of his terrible downfall. 

Thirty thousand men was the utmost that Eugene could col- 
lect out of the half million that accompanied the modern Xerxes 
upon his march to destruction; yet, on the lst of May, 1813, 
only a few days after the cossacks had passed the Elbe, the 
routed captain was again on the banks of the Saale, as eager as 
ever on the offensive, boasting that he would launch a ‘ coup de ton- 
nerre on those hoards of uncircumcised Tartars and Jacobins, and 
scatter their thick-drifting hosts like hail before the wind. On 
the evening of the 1st of May, he found himself quartered in the 
village of Liitzen, hard by that very Stone of the Swede, where 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Christian champion of a Christian cause, 
had fallen, in the year 1632. On this day he had had a sharp skir- 
mish with the vanguard of the allied forces under Winzingerode, 
no less oe than himself to strike the first blow; but taking no 
warning from this circumstance, and continuing to believe that 


the enemy would retreat before him, make some false movement, 
and fall into an obvious trap, he, in perfect consistency with that 
blind rashness and vain confidence, which had always characterised 


him, dashed forward eagerly on the road to Leipzig, and was 


* «By strategics, we understand those operations in war which are performed 
beyond the reach of the enemy’s vision.’—Bade. 
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within view of that city, when suddenly a sound of great guns 
was heard from behind, and eager messenger, on messenger, came 
spurring up with the news—We are attacked !—the enemy is on 
our flank, and threatens our rear!—we shall be cut in two! It 
was only too true; with his troops in a long line of march, between 
twenty and thirty miles from the rear to the van—in the known 
presence of the enemy—the greatest general of the age had 
been surprised, out-manceuvred, and out-generaled (as Wellington 
was not at Waterloo), ‘ caught,’ as Norvins honestly says, ‘in 
Jlagrante delicto;’* put, in short, in a position where he could be 
saved no longer by his own skill, but only by the obstinate 
valour of his soldiers, or the blundering execution of his appo- 
nent, or by accident, or by all the three. He had, in fact, only 
one course open; retreat, under such circumstances, would have 
been equally ruinous and disgraceful. He could only stand 
still where he was attacked, and resist to the very last with his 
centre, till time was given to his wings to march up, support the 
main body, and perhaps—for what is too sanguine for a Napo- 
leon to conceive?—drive the centre of the enemy back, outflank 
its wings, and gain a ‘glorious victory!’ Not an instant was 
lost; Marshal Ney was sent back from the emperor’s side, to 
make a firm stand with the centre, and orders were despatched 
to the wings to gather gradually round the nucleus engaged, 
till a sufficient front should be developed to meet the onset of the 
enemy. But the game was plainly a difficult one; and every 
thing depended, not upon the genius of Napoleon, but upon that 
band of beardless conscripts whom Marshal Ney commanded, 
and who were now to be exposed to the whole weight of an 
enemy nearly double their own number, and furnished with a 
mighty host of splendid cavalry, in which formidable arm of 
war the French (the natural result of the Moscow business,) were 
zm extremely feeble.+ Here surely was an opportunity to beat 

apoleon, far more opportune than was offered to our firm and 
steady Arthur at Waterloo. What prevented it from succeed- 
ing? In the first place, the conscript striplings did their duty; 
they fought like devils, as Ney said. In the next place, there 
happened to be some 30,000 or 40,000 of them at breakfast, 
among a knot of villages on irregular ground, when they were 


* Labaume has a theory of the battle of Leipzig, in which, so far as we 
know, he is quite singular—‘ afin de le mieux TRoMPER, Napoleon FEIGNIT d’aller 
a Leipzig? After this we may believe, that the French did beat, and were not 
beaten at Waterloo. 

+ Even the few horses which they had were of comparatively little use; for 
“whoever is acquainted with cavalry service must know that there is an essential 
difference between a man who causes himself to be carried by his horse, and one who 
is acquainted with its management on the march.’—Baron Odeleben. 
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attacked; no position could have been more favourable for their 
green tactics; the cavalry could not touch them, and if they hap- 
pened to be broken, they had point after point to rally round 
m succession. In the next place, Wittgenstein, the commander- 
in-chief of the allies, finding a strong nucleus of 40,000 men at a 
lace where, according to his calculations, there should only have 
een a small detachment, seemed to have been a little discon- 
certed; and instead of modifying his plan, and instantly attacking 
the body opposed to him, with his whole concentrated force, he 
sent against Ney’s corps only detachment after detachment, so 
that surprised as they were, with their troops singularly scattered, 
the French had a real superiority of numbers actually engaged 
at the point of attack! Here was a manifest blunder; a scheme 
ably conceived (it was the work of Scharnhorst), but marred for 
lack of enterprise in the execution; the projected breaking of the 
— line, and the falling upon his rear, became a mere obsti- 
nate fight for posts, in which both parties lost 10,000 men, but 
neither party gained an inch of ground, nor forced the other to 
leave the field.* Before any impression could be made on the 
central nucleus attacked, Napoleon himself was present on the spot, 
and his wings were gradually gathering round the disputed ground, 
in the form of a crescent, when night put an end to the struggle. 
So far as the battle-field was concerned, neither party could 
claim th: victory; for both slept upon it; but if we consider the 
object for which the parties fought, and the strategical and _poli- 
tical results that followed, it clearly belonged to the party who 
was most nearly vanquished; that is, to Napoleon. For not 
only did the allies fail mm their immediate object—to surprise the 
Frenchman on his march, and divide his army—but the French 
emperor, on the morning after the battle, gained his; the allies 
retreated in the most perfect order indeed, but still it was a 
retreat, from the banks of the Elster to the banks of the Elbe, 
and from the banks of the Elbe yet further to the banks of the 
Spree; and Napoleon marched to Leipzig first, and then to 
Dresden. The dubious, and, so far as preparatory generalship 
was concerned, to Napoleon inglorious, battle of Leipzig be- 
came thus, in its accessory results, one of the most important vic- 
tories he ever gained. Saxony was secured; the confederation of 
the Rhine confirmed; Austria was startled; Europe looked pale; 
‘the world,’ to use the foolish French slang, ‘ was astonished;’ and 
Paris, which to a Frenchman is more than the world, was pleased. 


* Strictly speaking the Germans gained ground; for they first took four 
villages from the French, and then lost three of them. Those who take a material 
view of these matters have not been slow to assert that, for this reason, the allies 
gained the battle ! 
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‘ Eh bien, Narbonne,’ said the conqueror to his Austrian courier, a 
few days after the battle, at Dresden, ‘ what do they say of Liitzen 
at Vienna? ‘Some,’ said the dexterous count, ‘say you are a 
god, others say you are a devil; all agree that you are more than 
a man!’ So, no doubt, also Napoleon thought himself, and 
had long thought that he was something more than a MAN; his 
heart was lifted up within him; he attributed to his own invin- 
cible genius, to hisstar, to his destiny, and so forth, events which 
were the results of causes altogether different; and this proud 
imagination, vainly and obstinately cherished to the very last, 
was the grand cause of his downfall. For pride verily, now, as 
in ancient times, goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall. 

We have sketched the main features of the battle of Liitzen 
with as much of circumstantial detail as our limits would permit, 
giving the gross result of a minute comparison of the several 
accounts of Vaudoncourt, Baron Fain, Labaume, Bade, and 
Richter, with the express view of enabling the reader to judge for 
himself, how little the trumpeters of the genius of Napoleon are 
to be trusted on certain occasions, even in matters of purely military 
concernment. Napoleon, himself, in his foolish vaunting style, 
had proclaimed to his soldiers: ‘ La bataille de Liitzen sera mise 
au-dessus des batailles d’Austerlitz, d’Jena, de Friedland, et de la 
Moscowa!’ and the mass of the French authorities, as well as 
some German and English writers, seem to have taken him at his 
word. Labaume, who, as we have seen, is no Bonapartist, con- 
cludes his second book, entitled ‘ Liitzen,’ in these words: ‘ Enfin, 
si l’on songe aux talens que deploya Napoléon, et aux inspirations 
que lui dicta son génie, pour faire echouer le plan des généraux 
alliés, on pourra mettre cette bataille au rang de ses plus belles 
combinaisons militaires, et la considérer comme une des plus bril- 
lantes de toutes celles dont les annales de la guerre conserveront le 
souvenir. And our own Tory historian, Mr. Alison, in the same 
strain, says: ‘ The battle of Liitzen must always be considered as 
one of the most striking proofs of Napoleon’s military abilities.’— 
‘It was the highest effort of the military art.’ Now, in the plain 
account which we have endeavoured to give of the matter, and in 
every word of which we are supported by the close military criticism 
of Herr Bade, what can the impartial reader point out of ‘ beau 
tiful combinations’ and ‘ striking proofs of military abilities?” So 
far as Napoleon is concerned, the battle of Liitzen presents but 
two very simple things ; first, a gross and dangerous blunder, ig- 
norance, or rather disregard of the presence of the enemy, where, 
from the previous day’s skirmish, there was every reason to sus- 
pect its presence; the most culpable rashness, and the most inexcu- 
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sable vain confidence ; then, a decided and successful attempt to 
remedy that blunder, by no extraordinary inspiration of genius, 
but by doing the one only thing which a soldier of common sense 
could do on the occasion. Marshal Bliicher, or Barclay de Tolly, 
or any other soldier, without any extraordinary ‘ inspiration,’ 
would, in the same circumstances, have done exactly the same 
thing; and with the same brave soldiers, and lucky blunders on 
the part of the adversary, would have achieved exactly the same 
success. Let us disabuse our minds, therefore, of this cheap jug- 
glery of referring all Napoleon’s successful battles to Napoleon’s 
extraordinary genius; let us rather scrutinise them minutely, and 
weigh them scrupulously, and confess honestly, that his genius, 
which was unquestionable, did as much on some occasions to lose 
his battles as to gain them, and, on not a few other occasions, 
to render them, when gained, altogether useless and unprofitable. 
How strange would the good people in Paris have looked in 1813, 
and how different would many a dazzling page of history look 
now, if the bulletin of the battle of Leipzig, remaining substantially 
the same, with a slight change of phraseology, had appeared in the 
‘ Moniteur,’ something to this effect: ‘ On May 2, at mid-day, 
the emperor, having incautiously advanced on the road to Leipzig, 
was, in the middle of a long line of march, surprised and attacked 
by the allied forces. This blind precipitancy had well-nigh occa- 
stoned his ruin; but he was saved from the fatal consequences of 
his own rashness, partly by the steadiness of his soldiers, but 
principally by the want of vigour displayed by the enemy in the 
ewecution of a plan conceived with no less boldness than wisdom. 
A desperate struggle ensued, in which both parties suffered equal 
loss, and neither achieved any gain. Night ended the contest, and 
on the following morning the emperor continued his march unmo- 
lested to Leipzig, while the enemy retreated in the finest order to 
Dresden.’ ‘This is one of Napoleon’s ‘glorious victories,’ which 
€ astonished the world;’ and there are not a few others which are 
not much better ; but the world, as Napoleon well knew, was 
always willing to judge of events by their results, rather than by 
their causes, and to conclude that the man who in the great 
= of war threw sixes six times for his adversary’s once, must, 
or that reason only, have been six times a better player than 
the other. 

After the battle of Liitzen the onward career of the remounted 
and apparently unhurt equestrian continued; more slowly, however, 
than his impatient nature could easily brook; for the enemy in 
their retreat inflicted more harm than they received, and it was 
necessary also to spend a few days in Dresden for obvious political 
purposes. Not, therefore, till the 21st of the month did the baffled 
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conqueror, for he was baffled in spite of his victories, come a second 
time in view of his retiring, but not yielding adversaries; on the 
heights of Bauzen, on the east side of the Spree, in Lusatia, they 
had intrenched themselves in a formidable-looking position, which, 
however, had one great fault—it was too wide and scattered for 
the troops they had to occupy it; and the consequence was, that 
Napoleon’s practised eye, with the advantage of superior and well 
managed numbers, attacked them for two days with terrible 
slaughter to them, and more to himself in front; while at the same 
time Marshal Ney’s corps, brought to bear upon their right and 
most exposed wing from the north, endeavoured to come round 
upon their rear, anticipating the operation which in two years 
afterwards Grouchy should have performed at Waterloo. The 
Russians and Prussians at Bauzen, however, on the 22nd of May, 
1813, were too stiff fighters to allow such an operation to be per- 
formed in their presence; they coolly broke off the battle, and left 
the nominal victor a second time to content himself with a few 
acres of barren ground, and a—bulletin! How his volcanic heart 
must have raged at such a result! two great victories, and yet a 
nation not conquered, not even an army beat; if Jupiter could no 
more reign by thunder, what was Jupiter? Smolensko and Boro- 
dino, glorious victories also, had proved but deceitful death-lights 
to seduce the conqueror to the brink of a precipice: what if 
Liitzen and Bauzen should prove the same? what if the Goths 
of Berlin understood as little of the arts of polite French war as 
the Scythians of Moscow? ‘ Another such victory, and I shall be 
ruined !’ There is no help for it; ’tis a little aniline certainly ; 
but the proudest of proud conquerors finds himself constrained, 
even at the risk of the threatened armed mediation of Austria, 
not so much to dictate an armistice, as to have an armistice dic- 
tatedto him. This armistice, in fact, is one of the grand turning 
points in the history of the fall of Napoleon, and deserves to be 
carefully"considered. Some speak as if it was the real cause of his 
ruin, and look upon it as proceeding from a mysterious sort of 
infatuation. Should Napoleon have granted the armistice of 
Poischwitz, 4th of June, 1813, or should he, immediately after 
the battle of Bauzen, have pressed on the traces of the retiring 
enemy, and dictated terms of peace, only after a third battle, on 
the east bank of the Oder? This is the question. 

Jomini, quoted and approved by Mr. Alison, has pronounced 
the armistice to be ‘ the greatest political blunder of Napoleon’s 
life;’ but, on the other hand, Vaudoncourt in his introductory obser- 
vations (p. 10), not only sees no harm in the matter, but considers 
it to have been highly advantageous to France, in enabling it to 
recover from its great losses, and to prosecute the war afterwards 
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with greater vigour. We think it admits of plain proof that Vau- 
doncourt is right. The battles of Liitzen and Bauzen were vic- 
tories indeed, as we have stated them, but victories without results; 
victories which weakened the victorsas much as the vanquished, 
and dispirited the French more than they did the Germans. Nor 
was this all; Napoleon was by no means sure, that if he prosecuted 
the war further, he might not provoke Austria to an immediate 
warlike interference ; and such an interference, with a fresh, 
vigorous force thrown on his wearied flank and rear, — have 
been much more dangerous then than six weeks afterwards, when 
he had prepared himself by every possible means to receive it. 
Besides, is rear was already menaced, and his line of communi- 
cations cut through on several points by the flying corps of cos- 
sacks and others, whom the great wholesale dealer in artillery 
might, indeed, affect to despise, but who, it was impossible to 
conceal from his troops, were in a condition to inflict on him, 
and were, indeed, already infticting, the most serious injuries. 
A gad-fly can sting an ox, and drive an elephant mad. To say 
that an armistice which, at all events, held out a hope of peace 
in the distance, and for the present moment insured rest and re- 
mission, was ‘a great political blunder,’ is to commit, we appre- 
hend, the very common historical fallacy of judging the event by 
the result. th 1809, after the obstinate days of Aspern and 
Wagram, the French emperor had reaped from the armistice of 
Znaym, a peace as advantageous as any that his arms when most 
overpowering had achieved. What blunder was there, unless futu- 
rity could have been divined, in expecting a similar result from a 
similar state of things in 1813? An intermission from war, with 
a cautious power like Austria, always produces wavering; with 
a coalition of powers, actual or contemplated, it may haply pro- 
duce division. We may say, therefore, with decision, in the face 
of Jomini-and Mr. Alison, the armistice was no blunder. The 
blunder, and it was a gigantic one, lay in the over estimate which 
the haughty Frenchman, spoiled (as he himself admitted at St. 
Helena) by continued good fortune, made of his own powers and 
prospects; in the assumption on which he proceeded, that after 
an armistice, solicited as much by himself as by the allies, he 
was as much entitled to dictate terms, and to refuse concessions, 
as Wellington was after such a rout as Waterloo. Here, as on 
other occasions, his obstinate pride overmastered and swallowed u 
any little prudence (for this was none of his virtues) that he might 
possess: but not here, as on many occasions, could a brazen front, 
an overbearing carriage, an insolent tone, and a forward audacity, 
beat down the big waves of popular wrath, that were now gathered 
against him. The boundary of the Rhine was refused; and the 
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arbitration of the sword was the consequence. Austria declared 
war on the 12th of August, and active hostilities recommenced 
a few days after. 

Let us state here shortly the position and relative strength of 
the parties at the recommencement of this memorable struggle. 
The Bober, a stream that descends from the Bohemian moun- 
tains, and flows northward between Breslau and Bauzen, through 
Silesia into the Oder, may be taken as a line dividing the two 

arties towards the east; on the further side of this, Marshal 
Blacher, like a wild mountain-cat ready to spring, watches 
eagerly for the onset, with 80,000 men, Prussians and Russians; 
on the nearer side, occupying the whole country westward to 
Dresden, stands a strong body of French troops, varying in 
number, sometimes superior, sometimes inferior to the Silesian 
army. Dresden itself, and the Elbe, with its long line of fortresses 
from K6nigstein (a few miles above Dresden) down to Ham- 
burg, is the main line, from which, as from a strong base and 
starting-point, Napoleon’s offensive operations towards Silesia 
and Prussia must proceed. Dresden is at once his grand depot, 
and the main pivot of his movements; the pivot, in short, which, 
without giving a complete swing to the whole campaign, and 
with a bold plunge facing in an entirely different direction, he 
cannot afford to lose.* Let the reader attend to this, and the 
whole plan of one of the most beautiful war-games ever played 
will soon be clearly before him. From this fixed point of Dres- 
den, the great captain, looking round him in three directions, 
must prepare to receive an enemy that may at any moment, 
from a wide-sweeping range of hostility, make a rush upon his 
vitals. Looking directly east, he expects, as we have alread 

stated, his most eager and adventurous enemy, Bliicher; on his 
left hand, to the north, Berlin lies before him—a much coveted 
prize; protected, however, by a general who bears the famous 
military name of Biilow, and by one of his own captains, Ber- 
nadotte, an adversary, however, whose counsels are more dan- 
gerous than his sword; and in this direction, if Oudinot and 
Ney do not achieve something brilliant, we may say either that 
the French marshals are unskilful captains, or that the German 
are determined not to be beaten. Lastly, on his right 
1and, directly southward, Napoleon beholds the strong, natural 








* In this fixedness of the one point, Dresden, we see a notable and most impor- 
tant distinction between this campaign of 1813 and that of 1796. There Napoleon 
had no fixed point; he could spring about like a lizard; this greater freedom of 
motion was the result partly of his smaller army, partly of other circumstances ; 
but with the immense machinery congregated on the line of the Elbe in 1813, the 
emperor could not afford, except in the very last necessity, to give up Dresden, 
See the very sensible criticism of Vaudoncourt, p. 162. 
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bastion of the Bohemian mountains, hanging almost over his 
head, and from which, by half-a-dozen ill-guarded glens, the 
whole Austrian army, with several Prussian and Russian divi- 
sions, may at any time emerge, and, with one bold stroke, at 
once seize upon Dresden, and cut off the emperor’s communica- 
tions with France. This is a great danger—the most imminent 
danger of the position—one, indeed, which makes it, notwith- 
standing the large river and the strong fortresses, truly a very 
weak, and essentially a bad position; for the Bohemian passes 
are not more than a day’s march from Dresden; and they are 
upon the Saxon, not upon the Silesian side of the Elbe. But to 
compensate for this perilous weakness of the position, the enemy that 
threatens here is no enterprising Bliicher, no vengeance-breath- 
ing Prussian, but only an Austrian; a slow, clumsy, cautious, 
undecided, unaccentuated, ‘ stupid’ Austrian—for Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, the generalissimo, is nothing more—and the congrega- 
tion of kings and kaisers that accompany him (a perambulatory 
aulic council!) is only likely to make matters worse. In this 
quarter, therefore, however unfavourable the ground, Napoleon 
and Berthier may with reason look for some ‘false movement,’ 
for some clumsy, undecided attack, that, when met by the quick 
eye and the steady hand of Napoleon, cannot but lead to a de- 
cided result. 

We again request the reader to realise to himself the position 
of the parties. It is quite simple; and the strategical results 
that flow from it are alike interesting and instructive, and, at the 
same time, intelligible to the plainest understanding. . 

The relative strength of the parties was as follows: On the 
side of the allies were— 

1. Numerical superiority; inconsiderable at first, but more 
decided towards the conclusion of the struggle. 

2. The troops of the allies were spiel of superior quality, 
and in a better condition. 

3. They were superior also in cavalry, though Napoleon was 
not now so utterly destitute of that arm, as at the commencement 
of the campaign. 

4. They possessed a most important advantage in their clouds 
of cossacks and other light troops, which not only harassed the 
enemy at all points, and dispirited his soldiers, but, what is 
often the decisive hinge of war—put them uniformly in possession 
of his movements, while he was often utterly in the dark as to 
theirs. 

5. They fought in the midst of a friendly population, while, 
to Napoleon, a courtly Saxon peasant could only give the wel- 
come—‘ Very glad to see you, sir, but would rather not see 
your soldiers. The French, indeed, independently of their 
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position as foreigners and invaders, were universally hated in 
Germany, and deserved to be «o. 

6. The principle of union that held the Austrians, Russians, 
and Prussians together was much stronger than that which 
united the members of the Rhenish Confederation to Napoleon. 
A manly indignation, roused by years of experienced wrong, was 
on the one side; a vulgar fear to break the bonds of a gilded ser- 
vitude, on the other. 

7. The Prussians fought for their hearths and for their altars; 
the French for honour and glory. The one party to regain their 
liberty as men; the other party to maintain their character as 
soldiers. A great party among the French were, in fact, weary 
of the war, and saw no practical end to be attained by it; the 
Germans were weary of ignominy and insult. 

To this must be added :— 

8. The immense strategical advantages of the allied position 
in Bohemia, overhanging Dresden, and threatening the enemy’s 
main line of communication between the Elbe and the Rhine. 

On the other side, the French could depend :— 

1. On the long line of fortresses on the Elbe. 

2. On their great experience in the art of war. 

3. On the ‘ prestige’ of invincibility which Liitzen and Bauzen 
had only tended to confirm. 

4. On unity of plan and decision of execution, arising from 
the fact that their generalissimo and their emperor was the same 
person, and a person exercising despotic authority. 

5. On their nimbleness and celerity of movement; by which 
mainly, if not altogether, Napoleon had gained his brilliant 
series of victories against four superior Austrian armies, in his 
first Italian campaign. This was a military virtue belonging as 
much to the French character, as to that which crowned their 
whole list of advantages, viz.— 

6. The genius of Napoleon; and in this they might well hope 
to find a counterbalance to any merely numerical superiority of 
force that the allies could bring inte the field against them. Not 
without reason might they appropriate the words of Wallenstein’s 
captains in Schiller’s play : 

“‘ The emperor has soldiers, but no general. 
This Ferdinand of Hungary understands 
Nothing of war—and Gallas, he’s, unlucky, 
More skilled to ruin armies, than to lead them ; 
And for this snake, Octavio—why he 
Will sting you in the heel, but never stand 
In open battle ’gainst the Duke of Friedland.” 


The parties, therefore, in this Europe-shaking struggle, might 
C2 
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be said to be equally balanced. If Napoleon’s genius was of that 
transcendental excellence which his admirers believed, and if 
that genius did not fail him then when it was most needed, in 
this case, France, bating the accidents of war, had no reason to 
complain that her chief had plunged her into any unequal, much 
less hopeless, contest. We shall see immediately (what, indeed, 
is the most instructive thing in this eventful history) that Napoleon’s 
genius did not fail him, but that it led him astray, as genius in 
other cases is apt to do; and that, next to the roused patriotism 
of the Prussian people, no element contributed more decidedly to 
the important results of the campaign of 1813, than the genius of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The military reader will observe, that we have not included 
among the advantages of the French in this campaign, the pos- 
session of a central position, the operating, as it is ‘odhaialig called, 
on the interior line; and the reason we do not include this in our 
enumeration is, because we have been satisfactorily convinced by 
Herr Bade’s clear and cogent reasoning on the point, that the 
advantages of such a position, even in the most favourable case, 
have been greatly overstated; and that in certain cases, as in the 
present, it 1s, in fact, no advantage at all, but rather a decided dis- 
advantage. In maintaining a defensive war round a point nearly 
central, which cannot be turned—as, for instance, the capital of a 
country when invaded, say Paris, in 1814—it is manifest that 
the central position has this clear advantage, that while the 
defender has, in the outset, nothing to fear for his rear, he may, 
if he be nimble and enterprising, make a series of adroit springs 
on a divided enemy advancing by various radii from an ex- 
tended circumference, beat their forces in detail, and with very 
inferior forces keep a vast multitude at bay. Some very brilliant 
feats of this kind Napoleon executed in 1814; till, however, by an 
eccentric move, he foolishly compromised his rear, and then, of 
course, the central position being seized by his antagonists, the 
game was over. It is manifest, however, that even in such a 
case, several conditions, not always to be commanded, are abso- 
lutely necessary, in order that strategics of this kind may be suc- 
cessful. In the first place, the enemy must be divided; and not 
merely divided, but so divided as to be incapable of any com- 
munication; otherwise, that may take place, which took place 
in the campaign of 1815, when, also, fini operated on the 
inner line; a Bliicher may be defeated at Ligny, retire to 
Wavre, be pursued by a ene , and yet unite and conquer 
with a Wellington at Waterloo! It is necessary, also, that the 
separate divisions of the enemy should have no concerted plan, 
but quietly allow themselves to be attacked and beaten, whenever 
the general occupying the central position chooses to fall upon 
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them with his whole mass: otherwise, if they agree to retreat 
and advance alternately, as occasion may call, to operate together 
ona combined scale of well-calculated offensive and defensive, 
they may so manceuvre as to perplex and wear out their antago- 
nist; and, finally, may either work him out of his central posi- 
tion altogether, or, while he retires upon that, attack him with 
concentrated masses; and, perhaps, if their numbers are suf- 
ficient, surround and overwhelm him. If any person, for in- 
stance, will consider Napoleon’s perilous position at Mantua, in 
1796, while the Austrians were pouring in upon him in three 
different lines, and threatening to surround him, he will clearly 
perceive, that had not the Lago di Garda intervened between the 
two main bodies of his enemies, so as absolutely to prevent a 
junction, or had his elastic, springy strategics been met by a well- 
calculated Fabian policy on the side of the Austrians, he must 
have been utterly ruined. Or again, if he had fought, not with 
slow Austrians, but with an enemy as nimble as himself, could 
his central point of Mantua (which, by the way, he was forced to 
give up), or his interior line, have saved him from destruction? 
Instead of Mantua, let us now take Dresden, and see what ad- 
vantages the central position and the inner line offer there. We 
shall use a simple diagram, for greater clearness. 


a South 





P 


If the reader will open any common map, and measure the dis- 
tances and directions roughly with his eye, he will find, first of all, 
that Napoleon does not stand in or near the real centre of the 
— occupied by his enemies; but he stands at D, that is, 

resden; B being Berlin, Bernadotte, and Bulow; §S, the Sile- 
sian army and Marshal Bliicher; and A the Bohemian boundary, 
and the natural mountain bastion occupied by Austria. Now, in 
this diagram, if Napoleon, instead of standing at D, occupied the 
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true central position, B, while his enemies menaced him from 
several points of the larger circle; or if, on the other hand, occu- 

ying as he does the position D, and (Bulow and Bliicher remain- 
ing where they are) Austria were removed from the position A, to 
the position a, on the circumference of the smaller circle—in such 
a@ position, the real advantages of a central position, whatever 
they may be, might a be said to belong to Napoleon. But 
as matters really stood at the re-opening of the campaign of 1813, 
observe at what a perilous disadvantage the position of Dresden 
places the French emperor. Operations are commenced, we shall 
say, by the eager and impetuous Bliicher, from Silesia, at the 

oint S; simultaneously with him, Bulow is engaged before 
Bastin, and with him Bernadotte; Napoleon, knowing who is 
his most active enemy, rushes from Dresden, to fall with as large 
a force as he can on Bliicher, at the poimt S. Well,’ what 
happens? Bliicher, instead of allowing himself to be beaten, as the 
Austrian generals did, in 1796, merely retires, fighting all the while, 
however, like a Parthian; in consequence of this, instead of gain- 
ing a great battle, and beating his enemies singly, Napoleon is only 
withdrawn further and further from his vital point, D; and before 
he has time to come back, the whole mass of the Austrian 
forces comes down by the short line of A D, and Dresden is in their 
hands! Will any man say, in this plain view of the case, that 
such a position as D is an advantage to Napoleon? Theoretical 
men, in books, may talk about the advantage of a central posi- 
tion, and of the inner line; but in this particular case, it is sleep- 
ing at the mouth of the lion’s cave, not a whit more safe. But 
observe what further happens. Supposing (what actually was the 
case) that Napoleon arrives from Silesia in time to save Dresden; 
still the allies (if they retreat adroitly) stand at A, secure among 
the gorges of the Bohemian mountains; from this position they 
threaten the point D every moment, and keep the occupier of 
the central position in a state of constant anxiety as to their pos- 
sible movements; they reduce him, in a great measure, to the 
disadvantage of a mere defensive (for the point D he cannot 
afford to lose); and not only that, but they may move round to 
his rear, and come out at Leipzig (L), on the road to Paris, while 
a single successful battle, in the direction of Berlin, will enable 
Bulow and Bernadotte to cross the line of the Elbe, E F, and to 
advance on the same point, Leipzig, from the north. This, of 
course, would be total perdition; for the line D L P is the road 
to Paris, and Napoleon’s only line of retreat. It is manifest, 
therefore, that if the so-called central position be not given up in 
time, it will end in a very natural consequence of a central posi- 
tion—viz., in the holder of it being surrounded. Napoleon, con- 
sequently, must leave Dresden, and retreat to Leipzig, and fight 
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there, it may be, more for the honour of the French arms, than 
for salvation, or for victory. 

In discussing this strategical point we have inadvertently be- 
trayed to the reader the whole secret of the great military opera- 
tions that ended in the terrible three days, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
of October, at Leipzig. We may now shortly notice the historical 
succession of events. One point, however, is very important to 
be determined first. If Dresden was such a dangerous position, 
why did Napoleon choose it ? Herr Bade answers truly, from 
political motives, certainly, rather than from military ones. No- 
thing but the blindest confidence in his own genius, and his 
adversary’s blunders, could, indeed, blind him as to the peril of 
his strategical position; and that he was so blinded to some extent 
is quite comformable with his general character; but as a politician 
and a conqueror, he could not afford to give up Dresden, which 
was to him, in fact, the political key-stone by which the tottering 
arch of the Confederation of the Rhine was then held together. 
This is infinitely more satisfactory than to assume, as some have 
done, that because Napoleon chose the position, and even enlarged 
upon its advantages to his generals (Fain, ii., 25), we are, there- 
fore, bound to look upon it as a good position in a military point 
of view, and draw strategical conclusions from such an assump- 
tion.* If Napoleon really believed it to be a strong position, we 


* The following extract is a remarkable example of this procedure, and the 
inevitable series of blunders to which it leads:— 

“ The configuration of a frontier may have important influence on the direc- 
tion of lines of operation. Central positions forming salient angles towards the 
enemy, such as Bohemia forms towards Prussia, Switzerland towards Austria, 
or Saxony as it was circumstanced in 1813, are the most advantageous, because 
they are naturally interior, and lead to the flanks and rear of the opponent's defensive 
line (1). The sides of these salient angles are, therefore, so important that all 
the resources of art should be added to those of nature to render them impreg- 
nable. Switzerland and Bohemia are sufficiently proved to possess these natural 
advantages; but Suxony appears more doubtful, because Napoleon was at length 
defeated in Leipzig (2). Yet it was his conviction of these central ohutegn tie 
made him neglect to change the line of his operations upon the pivot of Magdeburg (3); 
and if we examine the character of the operations, though the allies were nume- 
rically, and especially in excellent cavalry, superior, we discover that when his 
defensive measures were confined to a moderate distance from the Elbe and the ridge 
of the mountains of Bohemia, no impression could be made upon him (4); but his sys- 
tem was solely that of attack (5), and his impatience sought the Prussians deep in 
Silesia, the grand army beyond the defiles of Bohemia (6), and the northern army 
in the sands of Berlin; not successively, but all at the same moment (7). He was 
thus on all sides inferior, but not dislodged till, by his own indecision (8), he al- 
lowed the enemy to turn both his flanks simultaneously, and to bring him to 
action between two fires at Leipzig.”—‘ Encyclop. Britannica,’ Article War, 
Edinburgh, 1841, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

(1.) The reverse of all this was the case with Saxony in 1813. It was the 
exterior line of operation on that occasion, the point of Bohemia, that ‘led to the 
flank and rear of the opponent’s defensive line.’ 

(2.) Not for this reason, but because it has no analogy whatsoever to the two 
other situations. 
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must rather conclude that the general had been outwitted by the 
emperor, and military policy fooled by political pride. 
ne march of events, after the first iedhek beginning, was 
rapid and startling. From the 23rd to the 30th of August clap 
after clap of dark thunder came from the east, and from the north, 
and from the south, against the invincible captain, with only one 
bright glimpse of blue for the French arms, which, however, 
romised fair to be a permanent day of joy, and might, perhaps, 
Sr been so had Napoleon not been over confident of success. 
The first move, as we have hinted, was made by Bliicher; he 
came forward from the Bober, and drove the French retreating 
before him (a prophetic commencement) back towards the Spree; 
but on the 21st the emperor himself was on the spot, and a vigo- 
rous offensive was, of course, the result. The marshal retreated, 
and Napoleon advanced eastward, ‘ driving the enemy before him,’ 
as the bulletins would say, and exhibiting great hilarity at the idea 
of gaining ground on his adversary. Little did he, in his foolish 
way of undervaluing his adversary’s talents, at that time under- 
stand, how all this retreat of the eager marshal was a matter of 
ure calculation with the allies; but he had little time to enjoy 
is fancied triumph, for messengers arrived calling him to Dres- 
den; and in that direction, without being able to achieve any thing 
against Bliicher, he returned the next day. No sooner, however, 
was the Prussian marshal aware that he was no longer opposed by 
Napoleon in person with superior forces, than he immediately re- 
sumed the offensive, attacked Marshal McDonald, as he was in- 
cautiously coming up to mect him, and the famous battle of the 
Katzbach (26th of August), was the consequence. 


(3.) This assertion we believe to be altogether incapable of proof. Napoleon 
chose the central point of Dresden, from political rather than from military mo- 
tives, and he remained there to the last possible moment, partly from obstinacy, 
but much more from necessity. 

(4.) Should Napoleon have confined himself altogether to a stationary defensive? 
—With any soldiers this would have been discouraging, with French soldiers im- 
possible. Moreover the fact that no impression was made on him at Dresden 
arose not from the strength of the military position (as here assumed), but from 
Schwarzenberg’s inability to take advantage of its weakness, 

(5.) Where did the writer learn this?—Napoleon’s plan of operations was 
offensive only towards Berlin, defensive at Dresden, with occasional offensive 
towards Silesia, as opportunity might offer. This is Bade’s formula of the cam- 
paign; and we think no other will explain the actual operations. 

(6.) Napoleon never did so, except in pursuing their retreat. His future ex- 
peditions to Bohemia were merely for the purpose of reconnoitring. This also 
is Bade’s view, and is sufficiently proved by the events themselves. 

(7.) What if Napoleon was forced to do this by the enemy advancing upon him 
all at the same time?—They were (all except Bernadotte) as ‘ impatient’ as he was. 

(&.) Say rather, till the natural disadvantages of his strategical position, 
joined to the admirable generalship, and vigorous soldiership of the allies, forced 
him to leave his original ground, and save himself by the only retreat that was 
left for him, under cover of a desperate defensive, at Leipzig. 





The Battle of the Katzbach, 


* On the Katzbach, on the Katzbach 
There the strife was red and ruddy! 
There we danced the fearful war-dance 
With the Frenchmen base and bloody!” 


as Follen, in one of the red-hot songs of that time, not more 
strongly than truly sings. The Katzbach, indeed, to say nothing 
of the French marshal’s admitted strategical blunders—arising 
partly, we have no doubt, from the rashness and vain confidence 
with which his master’s example inspired him—was a notable index 
to the manner in which this terrible war was to be fought by the 
Prussians. It was a day of fearful rain: flint and gunpowder 
could not be used; it came literally to a murderous grapple of man 
with man: and with the butt-end of their muskets, the infuriate 
Germans, like some Hercules prostrating wild beasts with a club, 
drove the French in confused rout down the steep bank into the 
red-flooded, wild-gushing stream of the Katzbach. 


“* Where the whirling waltz was hottest, 
In the thickest sultry slaughter, 
When both blood and brain were boiling, 
He cooled you in the Katzbach’s water. 
“ Hear the river roaring vengeance, 
‘ Sleep no more on stranger pillows! 
Ye have sucked the blood of Deutschland, 
I will suck you in my billows!’ 
“ Thus with sabre sharp, bold Bliicher, 
In death’s dark book thou didst write them; 
Through the surly smoke of battle, 
Like a war-god thou didst smite them! 
“ Thus ’twas fought by German PEOPLE, 
Not by bondmen, not by princes; 
God to right the wrongs of ages, 
Measures not revenge by inches.” 


In the substance of this last verse, more than in any thing.else, we 
see the true cause of the French disasters in the Leipzig campaign; 
other supposed causes were merely occasions ; and if by help of them 
the Germans had not conquered Napoleon in 1813, they could 
have done so in a few years afterwards. So much for the Katz- 
bach. Meanwhile, a stroke not so brilliant in its character, but 
equally decided and equally characteristic of Prussian mettle, 
had been delivered by General Bulow in front of Berlin. On 
the 23rd, Marsha] Oudinot had advanced with an army of 
80,000 men in three great divisions against that capital. ‘This 
middle corps was attacked at six o'clock in the evening, by the 
corps of Bulow, and in two hours so completely discomfited, that 
a retreat of the whole army became necessary; whereat Napoleon 
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was so much disappointed, that (in his usual ungenerous fashion) he 
took the command from Oudinot and gave it to Marshal Ney. 
But to seek for the real cause of the defeat in the deficient gene- 
ralship, and false strategics of Oudinot (as the Bonapartists 
naturally do), would be to throw a veil over a very plain and 
palpable fact, and then to say that you see nothing. The French 
could not advance to Berlin, because the Prussians were deter- 
mined that they should do so only over their bodies; and the 
proportions of the two armies being as five to four at least in 
favour of the attacked, it is manifest that without some egregious 
strategical blunder, not to be looked for from Bernadotte, it was 
physically impossible that Oudinot could execute the plan which 
apoleon cashiered him for not having executed. It was easy, 
indeed, to say in the sounding slang (for it deserves no better 
name) of the insolent French emperor—‘ You, Oudinot, with 
an army like yours, will drive the enemy quickly before you, take 
Berlin, disarm the inhabitants, and dissipate, to the four winds, 
the whole Landwehr, and this swarm of a tatterdemalion army !” 
but the effect of this inflated bombast with an enemy such as the 
Prussians were, and had proved themselves to be at Liitzen and 
Bauzen, was rather to inspire his generals with a pernicious vain 
confidence, than to arm them with a salutary resolution. So 
much for the offensive measures of the French marshals. The 
French emperor himself (to whom, in fact, in order to conquer 
in such a position, and with such enemies, ubiquity was necessary) 
stood at the very same moment in the most perilous defensive at 
Dresden. The grand Austrian army, under Dicommhenn, had, 
on the day of the battle of Grossbeeren (the 23rd), issued from 
the passes of Bohemia, and was gathering together immense masses 
to make an attack on Dresden, while Napoleon was still in Silesia. 
This, as the reader will have seen from our diagram, was the 
most natural and obvious move in the world. While his adver- 
sary is engaged at S with Marshal Bliicher, Schwarzenberg comes 
down from the point A upon Dresden: and in proportion as the 
point from wie he advances.is nearer the central pivot of ope- 
rations, than the point from which Napoleon has to return, in the 
same proportion are the chances in his favour great and over- 
whelming. It is plain, indeed, that the only thing necessary for 
the success of the Austrian movement is decision and rapidity; 
for Dresden is only slightly garrisoned, and cannot hold out above 
a day or two at the utmost. Schwarzenberg, however, is, as we 
have said—an Austrian; and in this one circumstance lies the 
salvation of the French from the most perilous risk: nay, and 
more than that, the ultimate conversion of the most imminent 
danger (as at Liitzen) into a decided advantage. Austria, indeed, 
has the similitude of an eagle only upon its painted scutcheon: 
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actually it is an elephant, or a hippopotamus, or, if a bird at all, 
then a cassowary, or a dodo, or any other clumsy creature, having 
the presence of feathers, but not the power of wings. Not, there- 
fore, with the sweeping pounce of an eagle did Schwarzenberg 
come down from his Bohemian bastion upon the Frenchman’s 
heart: not with the fire of a Bliicher, or the steady decision of 
a Wellington—but with a lumbering, irresolute, cautious crawl; 
so that instead of seizing on a prey to all human appearance 
doomed irretrievably, he only roused—like a silly barking terrier— 
an indignant lion to make a spring, and rang the bell in due 
preparation for an attack, not by, but on himself, and which was 
to end, risum teneatis, amici ?—in his own limping and disgraceful 
retreat. Napoleon had great faitk in his fortune and his star; and, 
truly, he seemed to have reason: for the same kind blundering 
chance, that in 1805 had opposed to him a Mack, in 1813 threw 
in his way a Schwarzenberg. It was the evening of the 26th, 
the day of the battle of Katzbach, before the slow Austrian could 
muster weight enough (for on weight only will an Austrian 
depend!) to attack Dresden; but by this time Napoleon with his 
whole army was seen hastening to the scene of action from the 
opposite side of the water; and unless the allies could contrive 
to send a cannon ball through him, as he passed (which was pos- 
sible, as there was only the Elbe between them), their hopeful 
enterprize might well begin to look pale. But the man who had 
stood proof against so many balls passed on, this time also, in safety; 
the bridge was crossed, and instantly in Dresden his energetic 
and vivid presence displayed itself like the arrival of a new 
soul into a dying body; the enemy was bravely repulsed at all 
hands that day; and next day, the 27th, the indefatigable captain 
turned a difficult defence into a well-conceived attack; one of 
Schwarzenberg’s widely extended corps, isolated clumsily from the 
rest, was taken gallantly, like Mack, in a trap; and before even- 
ing the whole mass of the Austrian army, above 100,000 men, 
was in disconcerted retreat back to their Bohemian fastnesses! 
A gallant affair this altogether, and the French may well boast 
of it. Never did example show more clearly, how necessary a 
thing it is fora great soldier to have legs as well as arms: but 
the preachers of Napoleon’s military genius should bethink them- 
selves coolly here, how admirably the enterprize and expedition 
which he displayed were relieved, and brought into a lucky pro- 
minence, by the incredible clumsiness and hereditary awkwardness 
of his adversary. They must learn to moderate their admiration 
also by considering how that genius, divorced ds it so often was 
from discretion, became, immediately after the brilliant battle of 
Dresden, the cause of the calamitous affair of Culm, which imme- 
diately followed. 





a 
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On the 28th, the emperor rode in the track of the retreating 
army a few miles up the Elbe to Pirna, where, instead of pur- 
suing the enemy with the gaat which the occasion required, he 
made the speech—‘ Eh bien! je ne vois plus rien: faites retourner 
la vieille garde 4 Dresde! la jeune garde restera ici 4 bivouac;’ 
and immediately returned to Dresden, ‘ very gaily,’ as Odeleben 
says, ‘and with the greatest tranquillity.” This careless indiffe- 
rence after a great victory was perhaps natural enough to poor 
humanity; but in a great commander at an rn rege crisis alto- 
gether inexcusable. A fortunate moment was here, such as this 
threatening war had not hitherto presented, and might not again 
present; a ‘ false movement,’ such as he had expected or some- 
thing that was practically equivalent to it, had now actually 
occurred; to improve this occasion with all his concentrated genius 
was now his imperative duty as a soldier, perhaps his only chance 
for rule as an emperor. ‘The great alk to Toplitz lay open, 
pioneered indeed, at his own express wish, by Vosdamnns it 
would have been easy by this shorter road to have anticipated the 
enemy as they were debouching into the Bohemian valleys, to 
have attacked them before they-were formed, to throw them into 
utter confusion, and perhaps force Metternich to conclude a 
favourable peace. Why was this not done? why did he, who 
was wont to be so keen and eager in the pursuit, neither follow 
himself in the path where Vandamme led, nor send the young 
guard to help him? What is the meaning of that memo- 
rable sentence—‘la jeune garde restera ici A bivouac?’ for 
on this sentence, so far as the favourable chances of war might 
fo hinged the fate of Napoleon in the autumn of 1813. 

e partial and most unsatisfactory answer to this question 
given, by saying that some garlic or other matter had disagreed 
with the emperor’s fastidious stomach, on the day after the 
battle, did not even satisfy Vaudoncourt, who so early as 
1819 admitted, ‘ Ce fut sans doute une faute de |’Empéreur 
ame de n’avoir pas poussé, dés le 29, le 14 corps jusqu’d 
Nollendorf (on the great road to Prague); il le pouvait, 
sans se compromettre, puisque sa garde occupait Pirna, et que le 
6e corps avait depassé Dippoldiswalda.’ Mr. Alison, accordingly, 
and Herr Bade, have, with due prominency and decision, brought 
forward this important matter, each referrig the French 
emperor’s remissness on this critical occasion to its true source, in 
the peculiarities of his own mental character. Mr. Alison says: 
* Napoleon judged of present events by the past. He conceived 
that the opposition of 30,000 men in their rear, immedi- 
ately after a severe defeat in front, would paralyse and discomfit 
the allies as completely as it had done in the days of Rivoli and 
Ulm ; and he was unwilling to engage the young guard in the 
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mountains, as it might ere long be required for his own projected 
march on Berlin.’ This solution of the enigma is entirely satis- 
factory, and can be proved in detail, so far as the Berlin project 
is concerned, from the documents published by Baron Fain; and 
if we probe deeper still, and ask why did Napoleon set such a 
value on the taking of Berlin, Mr. Alison furnishes a satisfactory 
answer to this question also, when, a few pages further on, he 
talks of ‘ Napoleon’s anxiety to dazzle the world by the capture of 
the Prussian capital.’ That this anxiety was altogether out of 
roportion to the importance of the object, has been shown b 

Sex Bade most clearly on military principles; Frederick Wil- 
liam, indeed, by the very act of leaving Berlin for Breslau, at the 
commencement of the war, and keeping himself, during the course 
of it, with the main body of the allies in their Bohemian head- 
quarters, had shown that he did not look on the stone and lime 
of Berlin as a matter that could have any decisive effect on the 
strategics of the campaign. Napoleon, therefore, was deceived on 
this occasion by his French genius; as in the previous year at 
Moscow, so now his eager desire to dictate a bulletin at Berlin, 
and tickle the fancy of the Parisians, overruled the plain dictates 
of military common sense, and made him subordinate the prose- 
cution of a real and immediate advantage offered by the blun- 
dering of the enemy, to the attempted realisation of a favourite 
idea, twinkling vain-gloriously in the distance. And verily he 
had his reward. The corps of Vandamme pushed forward into 
Bohemia, being unsupported, proved unequal to the achievement 
of the task imposed on it; and instead of cutting off the enemy’s 
retreat, was surrounded among the defiles of the mountains at 
Culm (30th of August), and itself cut off utterly from existence. 
The French general’s rashness on this occasion has been the fre- 
quent theme of declamation with French writers; but the fact is, 
(as the reader will find most ably developed both by Mr. Alison 
and Herr Bade), that if Vandamme, in advancing upon Tép- 
litz, was the eager steed that rushed upon destruction, Napoleon 
was the foolish der that spurred him; and on this, as on other 
occasions, the great French emperor showed to the intelligent his 
essential moral littleness, in imitating the conduct of a cowardly 
and ungenerous boy, who, being caught in a fault, throws the blame 
on his brother, perhaps on that very person who was but the in- 
strument in performing the deed of which himself was the author. 

The battle of Culm decided the fate of Napoleon. The victory 
at Dresden was thus altogether neutralised; the south was as 
threatening as ever; and on the east and the north, Bliicher and 
Bulow were gradually advancing to weave a net of iron round the 
terrible lion of war; and the quality of their troops A ape to speak 
of their quantity) had, by the two ominous days of Katzbach and 
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Grossbeeren, been already proved to be such, that they were beyond 
reach of injury from any of Napoleon’s marshals; and as for the 
feared Invincible himself the experience of this campaign had 
triumphantly shown, that a wise system of strategics, conceived 
in the spirit of old Fabius, 


“ Qui nobis cunctando restituit rem,” 


might reasonably hope to prove victorious against the modern 
Napoleon, as it had against the ancient Hannibal. The whole 
month of September, accordingly, was spent by the fretted 
French captain, in vain endeavours to force the well-instructed 
Bliicher to submit himself to some decisive blow from Napoleon; 
a sort of reconnoitring also was once and again made on the ridge 
of the Bohemian hills, above Téplitz; but on that side no blow 
was given by the emperor, nor, so far as appears, ever seriously 
intended. Meanwhile, Marshal Ney was sent out from Wittenberg, 
in the place of Oudinot, to make another grasp at the glittering prize 
of Berlin; but as might have been expected, this also proved a 
failure; on the 6th of September, Ney'was totally defeated by Bulow 
and Tauenzien near Juterbogk, oad the battle of Dennewitz was 
only a repetition on a larger scale of Grossbeeren. Both battles 
were won, not by any refined or curious tactics, but mainly by 
hard fighting. ‘The Pain were determined not to be beaten, 
sworn, rather, so long assoul and bodyshould hold together, to beat: 
this temper of mind, the result of their superior moral inspiration, 
insured them victory, unless in the event of gross blunder or acci- 
dent. Salvation was now impossible for Napoleon; the army of 
the north advanced as rapidly as the slow Bernadotte would allow 
them to the Elbe; and at the same moment the Silesian army with 
its green laurels, advanced to meet them. Both parties crossed 
the Elbe; Bliicher at Wartenberg, a little above Wittenberg 
(October 3rd), in a style in no whit inferior to the far-famed Lodi; 
the Silesian army and the army of the north effected a union on 
the south side of the Elbe: Seedlow was strategically defeated. 
With one army of superior quantity and quality hanging over 
his right flank, and another hanging over his left, and both 
threatening to effect a junction between him and the Rhine, and 
pour in their overwhelming masses upon his rear—what could the 
greatest _— of the age in that ‘ central position’ of Dresden 
now do? He could do nothing but retreat, happy if even that were 
ossible when determined upon unwillingly at the eleventh hour; 
ut before his haughty spirit could reconcile itself finally to this 
step, it gave birth, in the desperation of baffled energy, to one of 





* Colonel Mitchell considers it in every respect far superior as a feat of gallant 
soldiership to Lodi, and adduces it as a remarkable instance how little the mili- 
tary value of any action can be estimated by its degree of military fame. 
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those bold schemes which genius alone can conceive, but genius alone 
is not sufficient to execute. In the small castle of Duben on the 
Molda, between Wittenberg and Leipzig, Napoleon spent four days 
of dismal doubt and bitter chagrin; at war terribly with his own 
generals, at war more —s with himself; and there, as a last 
possible hope, he conceived the adventurous idea of shifting the 
seat of war by a violent leap from the banks of the Elbe—not to 
the banks of the Rhine, which seemed the more natural move in 
the circumstances—but to the banks of the Spree, the Oder and 
the Vistula! He would leave Dresden, giving up the whole line 
of the Elbe, and falling upon Berlin, now exposed by the forward 
march of the Prussians, make the capital of the enemy the pivot 
of his future operations, while he surrendered to him his own 
base, and the line of communications with Paris! A most original 
project, unquestionably—a ladder that might reach to heaven, if 
it had only an inch of ground to rest upon; a project which, per- 
haps, as Bade very justly remarks, General Bonaparte might have 
executed with success, had he been prepared, as an indispensable 
condition of its success, to reconstruct the kingdom of Poland, but 
which in the Emperor Napoleon, as he then stood and felt, would 
have been the mere exasperated plunge of a noble fish, after it has 
been firmly hooked. ‘The project, accordingly, whether by the 
dictate of the emperor’s own = sense, or by the clamorous 
protests of his generals, assisted by the defection of Bavaria, was 

iven up: and a backward movement finally resolved on to Leipzig. 
The result of that was, as it could not otherwise be, a great battle of 
the concentrated forces of the parties; a battle, where, as at Dresden, 
with his enemies pressing round him from all quarters, Napoleon 
again occupied a central position, and was forced to repeat again, 
tactically and on a small scale, the great strategic operations of 
this memorable campaign. He posted himself in the middle of 
his enemies with his back to the walls of the city, and fought as 
a brave man will do who fights mainly to show that he can fight, 
and that he will not yield but on compulsion. Another thing, also, 
he showed by this obstinate stand of three days, that with whatever 
tremendous energy his genius could display itself in attack and 
advance, to anticipate and prepare for a RETREAT was beyond the 
compass of its power. From Leipzig, as from Moscow before, 
and from Waterloo afterwards, he was precipitated with a ruin that 
required not the pursuit of the foe to make it sure. So a building 
falls that is reared to topple proudly on an artificial foundation: 
so water, when made to mount violently beyond its natural level 
recoils: so force tumbles, that is without moderation and ambi- 
tion that is not wise. The most instructive and the most evan- 
= sermon, that Providence has preached to men in these latter 

ys, is to be read in the rise and fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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Art. I1.—Virginie. Tragedie en Cing Actes. Par M. Latour 
DE Sarnt YBars. Paris. 1845. 


On the 7th of May, 1842, a ‘drame’ was produced, and barely 
escaped damnation, at the Odéon; it was called ‘ Le Tribun du 
Peuple,’ or something to that effect; and was written by a young 
creole, M. Latour, who in extravagance, ambition, and withal a 
knowledge of theatrical ‘ situations,’ promised to be an assiduous 
disciple of the celebrated ‘ romantic’ creole, Alexandre Dumas. 
The piece was not without marks of dramatic talent; but we 
‘assisted’ at the performance with considerable yawns. 

On the 5th of April, 1845, the same young author obtained a 
brilliant success at the Thédtre Frangais by a tragedy written in 
the classic style: wherein simplicity and passion supplied the 
place of rant and ‘ bustle;’ the tragedy of ‘ Virginie,’ which the 
exquisite Rachel rendered fascinating, but which for its own sake 
merits the applause it has received. 

We bring these facts and dates together, not simply to illustrate 
the progress made by the young author, but to illustrate the decay 
and downfal in France of that noisy, tawdry, lifeless thing, called 
the Romantic School. M. Latour, like many other young men, 
had been seduced by the pompous promises of the Romanticists, 
and stunned perhaps by the noise they made. But he failed. A 
new era was dawning: in a few months the Classic and Romantic 
Drama were to meet in battle; and though the Classic had every 
disadvantage of position, its triumph could not be concealed. We 
then called attention to the struggle; and may venture here to 
borrow what we then said: The chief, the most celebrated, and 
unquestionably the most able of the Romanticists, after a long 
silence, brings out at the Théatre Frangais his trilogy of ‘ Les 
Burgraves.’ This drame, obviously the fruit of immense care, 
— with all the splendour the Parisian stage could afford, 

eralded by preliminary puffs, protected by a name celebrated 
throughout Europe, and supported by bands of enthusiastic fol- 
lowers—this play could not keep possession of the stage for twenty 
nights. About the same time a young man from the provinces 
had presented a play to the Odéon: it was after the model of 
Racine: the dagger and poison-bowl were absent: the stage effects, 
the violent contrasts, the ranting passions, the unnatural charac- 
ters of the drame were replaced by pure and elegant verses, an 
antique simplicity of conception and execution, and characters 
distinctly and faithfully delineated. Nobody went to see ‘ Les 
Burgraves;’ all Paris flocked over the water to see ‘ Lucréce,’ by 
M. Ponsard. A bad theatre—indifferent acting—an unknown 
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author venturing to revive a decried and neglected school of 
writing—these obstacles did not prevent the triumphant success 
of * Lucréce.’ 

What, meanwhile, becameof ‘ Les Burgraves? No one read it, 
no one talked about it. Nevertheless, it is not a whit more absurd 
than ‘ Hernani,’ ‘ Angelo,’ *‘ Le Roi s’amuse,’ or ‘ Ruy Blas;’ and 
it is quite as effective in coups de thédtre, and much better written. 
Why then did it fail? and why did ‘ Lucréce’ succeed? Because, 
in truth, the public had recovered from its intoxication, had got 
tired of the novelty of the drame, and welcomed ‘ Lucréce,’ not as 
a novelty, but as a return to a healthy style—the national drama. 

The success of ‘ Lucréce’ doubtless opened the eyes of M. La- 
tour; and ‘ Virginie’ is the result. In the history of the drama, 
however, ‘ Virginie’ will look more like a definite conquest than 
‘Lucréce.’ It was produced at the Théatre Francais—the very 
ground of classical tradition; and was not a mere tentative of a 
new form of composition, but one appearing before a prepared 
and willing audience. M. Latour is the Napoleon of the revolu- 
tion of which M. Ponsard was the Mirabeau. ‘The reign of the 
Romanticists is now at an end. 

There are two questions which present themselves on a consi- 
deration of the history of this Romantic School, about which so 
much has been written. It must have had some element of truth and 
strength in it, or it never would have lasted solong. It must also 
have had an element of weakness, or it would not have fallen. The 
questions then are: Wherein lay its strength? wherein its weakness? 

Its strength consisted in the weakness of its enemy, if we may 
be allowed the phrase. The ‘literature of the Empire’ was in 
about the same decrepit state as our own literature when Hayley 
was the glory of England. The language, in particular, had be- 
come feeble and conventional. Nothing could be mentioned by 
its proper name, unless it were something dignified. Periphrasis, 
cold and academical periphrasis, accompanied by pompous con- 
ventionalisms, had become the language of the drama. The lan- 
guage of Racine and Voltaire became daily more impoverished ; 
daily was it made to resemble less and less the language spoken. 
A rupture was at last inevitable: it came; and though the inno- 
vators damaged their own cause by violence and extravagance, 
yet the cause was too strong not to prevail. ‘The change was sud- 
den, and, because sudden, to many revolting. The public, after 
being sent to sleep with sonorous periphrases, were somewhat 
rudely wakened by having words, long banished, bawled in their 
ears. In the heat of reaction the poets were systematically trivial, 
in order that they might-avoid academic conventionalism. It was 
the same with Wordsworth, whose horror of Darwin and Gray 
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threw him back upon such wondrous platitudes as made all Eng- 
land stare, and the Edinburgh critics facetious. 

The influence of modern writers upon the French language 
has been decidedly and immensely beneficial. If there be no 
living poet to be compared to Racine, which there certainly is 
not, on the other hand the language of Racine is very poor and 
colourless compared to that of Lamartine and Victor Ries and 
all the beauties of the prose literature of the seventeenth century, 
put together, would not equal the prose of ee Sand. Asa 
recent critic has justly remarked, ‘ Never before has the French 
language had such richness; never such variety: capricious and 
energetic beneath the pen of Victor Hugo; clear and precise with 
Prosper Mérimée, ardent and elevated when M. Lamennais speaks 
it; ready to excite langour or to ravish the ear in the verses of 
Lamartine, what treasures we have inherited! And if it were 
necessary to descend to particulars, I would say that of all which 
has been written of the same kind by all the writers of other 
epochs, I see nothing that can for an instant be compared to cer- 
tain descriptions—to whole volumes of George Sand.’* 

But inasmuch as the Romanticists were men of very perverse 
minds, and not gifted with the requisite taste which should guard 
them against gross errors of system, they have also damaged the 
current language by the excess of colouring and materialism. It 
the muse of Racine is sometimes a pale and languid beauty, the 
muse of Victor Hugo is also too often a highly rouged wanton; 
and as to the muse adored by the imitators of M. Hugo, she mis- 
takes devergondage for grace, effrontery for confidence. 

Some merit is also due to the Romanticists for having destroyed 
several classical conventionalities, for having enlarged the sphere 
of the drama, and, above all, for having made people aware that 
tragedy is not confined to kings and queens. They have brought 
forward the eminently human nature of the drama. They have 
made passion paramount. ‘They have also enlarged the notions of 
stage-effect; and have taught dramatists the value of situations. 
Droning dulness had usurped the stage, and dulness in its worst 
form—the academical. Wecall it the worst, because it had a ten- 
dency to perpetuate itself beyond all other forms of dulness; 
robed as it is with all the dignity of conventionalism. To that, 
any thing was preferable. Any signs of vitality would assuredly 
have been welcome: and the galvanic signs of le drame were ac- 
cepted for want of better. The drame with its coarse effects and 
moral paradoxes, with its new and improved language and its cou- 
leur locale—the drame with its rants, its tears, its daggers, and its 
prefaces, created a sensation; it did not create a lasting influence. 


* ¢ Revue Nouvelle,’ Mai, 1845, p. 180. 
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We said that they made passion paramount: so they did—in 
their prefaces. In their dramas passion was lost in paradox and 
exaggeration; or was buried under history. Take Victor Hugo, 
and we prefer him because the greatest. Look at the structure 
of his plays. Doeshe, weare told, wish to delineate parental love? 
He ak a Triboulet and a Lucréce Borgia, both stained with 
horrible crimes, and réhabilité by the poet, because of this paren- 
tal love. Does he wish to paint man’s love? He selects a monk, 
a monster, and a valet: a Claude Frollo, a Quasimodo, and a 
Ruy Blas. Woman's love? He has no fitter types than two 
notorious courtesans, a Marion de l’Orme and Tisbe. Does he 
wish to picture the sacred grandeur of old age, and the reverence 
we owe it? His old men are a bandit and a fratricide, whose 
ferocity and crimes are lost sight of in their courage and prowess. 
In the same spirit of paradox he makes his Burgrave vigorous 
and full of life in his hundredth year, while the only young girl 
in the play is dying of a slow disease. 

Victor Hugo has been often reproached for his use and abuse 
of antithesis—and the above are examples of the abuse—but he, 
with a truly French bombast, declares, that ‘ Le bon Dieu’ is a 
— ‘ faiseur d’antithéses’ than he is. Is not this delicious? 

t is a fit companion to De Balzac’s answer to the numerous com- 
plaints of his alarming fecundity in the production of novels; 
‘comme si le monde qui se pose devant moi,’ he says, with superb 
disdain, ‘ n’était pas plus fécond encore!’—Certainly none but 
Frenchmen could be insensible to the bathos of such things. 

Passion was buried under history. All the world knows that 
one of the great points in Romanticism, is its attachment to 
couleur locale. Now if the theatre is to be a Collége de France, 
where history is to be expounded for the instruction of ingenious 
youth, well and good; if not—if the stage is to represent the 
drama—that is, human passion in action; then is this ambition 
of couleur locale immensely displaced, and somewhat dangerous. 
The drama may be instructive, but it dare not be didactic: 1t ma 
teach, but it must teach through the emotions, not through the 
understanding. By picturing an epoch so forcibly that it stands 
before us with an objective truth, we may draw our own lessons 
from it; but the poet must not read us a lecture—least of all an 
historical lecture. 

Is then couleur locale useless? Couleur locale is not useless; 
neither is it very useful: it is a critical excellence which the 
learned may taste, but which must be indifferent to the great mass 
of the audience, who know not whether it is correct or not. 
Remember this also, that it is one thing to be faithful to the 
epoch in which you place your scene—another thing to display 
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your own research, and to show the audience how you have 
studied that epoch. But even when at the best, couleur locale 
can only be partially true: it must be contradicted by the cha- 
racters and actions of the dramatis persone. A striking instance 
of this may be seen in the best historical play recently pub- 
lished—‘ Catherine Douglas’—wherein the mastery of historical 
delineation exhibited in King James, and in the subordinates, 
woe serves to bring out into stronger relief the essentially modern 
and metaphysical nature of the lovers; or in Victor Hugo’s ‘ Ruy 
Blas,’ the hero of which is the aspiring, democratic, dreamy 
prolétaire of our day. If the ancients were to be represented as 
ancients, they would fail to interest our sympathies. The Greek 
hero could never be a modern hero. The Roman’s patriotism 
could never be thoroughly sympathised with; his religion could 
never be believed in. Nor could, in general, the men of the 
middle ages be accepted as representatives of our present concep- 
tion of humanity. We should all revolt at the Sforza or the 
‘Borgia, as unnatural; we could never be made to believe in the 
sincerity of such villains’ religious convictions. And so of the 
other differences created by difference of race and difference of 
times. We come then to the conclusion that the drama can never 
attain historical truth: it can only approximate to that truth, and 
in the approximation runs great danger of being tedious. 

Are then anachronisms to be permitted? That depends upon 
the anachronism. There are three kinds: anachronism of feeling 
and character; of manners and customs; and of geography and 
chronology. ‘The first are often inevitable. It is such an ana- 
chronism to make Achilles, or any Greck, a lover. Where pas- 
sion and character are concerned, the poet must be modern, for he 
has to touch modern hearts. The anachronisms of manners and 
customs are to be avoided, in as far as they offend the general 
knowledge of the audience; the audiences of the present day, 
understanding antiquity much better than those of the time of 
Shakspeare, would not tolerate any gross anachronism : but then 
it is not to be expected that the poet would make it. As to 
anachronisms of geography and chronology, such as Shakspeare’s 
making Bohemia a sea-port; placing lions in the forest of Arden- 
nes, and nuns at Athens; or making Hector quote Aristotle— 
they are amenable to the same laws as those of manners and 
customs. 

But in saying that the poet should be on a level with the 
knowledge of his age, we are not advocating any ambition of 
succeeding in couleur locale. And, therefore, cannot applaud the 
tendency introduced by the Romanticists, of making history — 
or rather lectures on history—an element of a drama. 

From this survey of the merits and demerits of the Romantic 
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School, we see that it is one which could only serve as a transi- 
tion; it could not endure, after its revolutionary purpose was 
fulfilled. It rose against academic dulness, and wide spread 
prejudices. These it destroyed. It pointed out the errors of its 
predecessors; and exemplified the errors of its own system. This 
was preparing the way for the revival and improvement of the 
old classic drama; and this revival has been attempted with 
success. 

The ‘ Lucréce’ of M. Ponsard, and the ‘ Virginie’ of M. Latour, 
may be regarded as having founded this newschool. Its elements 
are such as must endure. On the one hand, it is based upon the 
classic drama, which is the truly national form; on the other 
hand, it sees the necessity of adapting and modifying that form 
to the exigencies of the age. It is classic, with the advantages 
derived from the Romanticists. It is indeed to its age, what the 
drama of Racine was to his age. It is a real child of the epoch, 
and as such has vitality. 

There may be some inclined to dispute our assertion, that the 
classic is the truly national drama of France. True, that it did not 
spring from the people ; it was the product of the learned, fos- 
tered by a court. Nevertheless, two centuries of worship have 
consecrated it. If it did not immediately spring from the people, 
it has been found so admirably ahaa to the people, and has 
formed such a part of national culture, as to be regarded, and 
justly, asthe national drama. The Romantic School is fifteen 
ns old, and it has been dying for the last six or seven years. 

ifteen years of a noisy, disputable existence, never, even at its 
most vigorous period, accepted by a large portion of the leadin 
intelligences of the day—this is what the Romantic School has to 
oppose against a dynasty of more than two centuries! In spite of 
the preface to ‘ Cromwell’—in spite of the grand discovery of the 
grotesque and deformed—in spite of the war waged against Racine, 
in the Feuilleton of ‘ La 5 ane by the imcomparable cox- 
comb Adolphe Granier de Cassagnac—in spite of a band of critics 
and poets, Racine’s fame has remained alias Racine’s pathos 
still draws tears, Racine’s mastery in art is still unrivalled. The 
Romanticists have had their day. 

It is time, however, to say a few words respecting ‘ Virginie.’ 
It is a tragedy of remarkable merit; the story is well presented, 
the characters drawn with a firm, clear outline; the style level, 
and occasionally rising to eloquence. ‘ Virginie’ is a creation 
almost worthy of Racine. She has the simplicity and affectionate- 
ness of a girl, joined to the courage and proud spirit of a Roman. 
Her courage, however, though msing with danger is not virile: 
it is essentially the courage of a woman. As long as her virtue 
is in peril she is calm, firm, and superbly scornful; when the 
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danger is for a moment over, she is without force, and yields to 
> sadness. It is just the character for Rachel. Who that has seen 


her can fail to imagine the quiet dignity with which she rejects 
the offers of Claudius? 


“ Virginie !......Et ces dons et ces veux empressés 
Qu’on a du vous offrir...... 
or : : 
“ Virginie.—Je les ai respoussés. 
“ Claudius.—Repousser les présents d’un homme qui vous aime! 
i)» Est ce mépris pour moi? 
. ‘* Virginie.—C’est respect pour moi-méme.” 


i And then fancy her delivery of the tirade at the close of the se- 
) cond act! Those thrilling tones of hers—that piercing sarcasm— 

that crushing contempt, and that crescendo of passion which no 

one can manage like her—fancy these, reader, in this reply to 

. Appius Claudius: 

i “ Quelle audace ! 

. Vous osez me parler, me regarder en face ! 

Au lieu de fuir d'ici, confus, pale, interdit, 

Vous osez m’aborder aprés ce qu’elle a dit! 

Vous, notre ennemie ; vous, 4 qui tout sert de proie ; 

Vous, par qui j'ai perdu mon amour et ma joie ! 

Icilius est mort, frappé par des Romains, 

Vous avez mis le fer dans leur cruelles mains, 

Et vous venez ici, prés d’une autre victime, 

Solliciter le prix de votre premier crime; 

Et vous venez igi, m’offrir presqu’A genoux, 

Vos présents teints de sang! du sang de mon époux! 

Sortez! sortez!—Mais non ; écoutez ma réponse : 

Je vous crois criminel quand Fausta vous dénonce. 

Le sort d’Icilius ne me changera pas, 

Et je hais votre amour autant que son trépas. 

N’employez avec moi ni détour ni surprise, 

La Romaine vous hait, l’amante vous méprise.” 





This passage will convey a fair specimen of the author's style, 
which, though somewhat deficient in colour and elegance, is direct 
and without triviality or bombast. He is, perhaps, a little too 
much open to the charge of thrusting in commonplaces for the 
sake of a rhyme; he has not yet attained the art of concealing his 
art. And in one or two instances he has fallen into the system of 
periphrasis patronised by the Empire. Thus he speaks of gold, in 
these terms :— 

‘¢ Et ces ornements vils qu’il m’ose présenter 
Sont faits de ce métal qui sert pour acheter.” 


The character of Virginius, though relieved by some fine 
touches, is somewhat conventional; and we must object to his con- 
stant talk about shedding his blood for his country: as a soldier, 
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it was his duty to shed it: as a brave soldier, it was his duty to talk 
as little about it as possible. During the trial he has one reply to 
make which is quite up to the passion of the scene, and which 
forms a magnificent ‘point’ for an actor. He is led away by his 
vehemence, and Claudius interposes to remind him where le 1s:— 
“ Claudius.—V ois tu cette hache qui brille 
Dans la main du licteur? 

“ Virginius.—Je ne vois que ma fille, 

Dans mon cceur sont gravés mes droits et mes affronts. 

“ Claudius.—Crains, soldat insolent, d’irriter ma colére! 

Car je suis Décemvir. 

“ Virginius.—Tremble, car je suis pére 

M. Latour has dispensed with the character of Icilius altogether, 
and he has done wisely. The temptation to introduce the lover 
was, doubtless, great; but we believe that lovers are always preju- 
dicial, except in a love story. Shakspeare knew this well. In 
‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Othello’—his four greatest works— 
he has no lover. M. Latour has given Virginie all the advantage 
to accrue from her affections bemg another’s, and at the same 
time preserved her from the presence of Icilius. The struggle— 
the dramatic ‘ collision’ is clearly between Virginie and Claudius. 
The father is introduced as a necessary instrument, and as exem- 
plifying the manly pathos of the situation. _Icilius could only re- 
peat the character of Virginius: he would be another man out- 
raged, indignant, pathetic; he might be so in a different manner, 
but the true economy of art renders him superfluous. As the 
piece now stands, by the non-introduction of Icilius, Virginie has 
a grief the more, and a protector the less. 

Fabius is altogether a mistake; and, curiously enough, it is a 
mistake referable to the Romanticists: the mistake of couleur lo- 
cale. Some of the French critics have lauded the author for the 
happy manner in which he has, in the person of Fabius, contrived 
to picture the condition of patron and client in Rome. To us it 
seems neither a good picture, for it is not exact; nor a good in- 
tention, for it is historical, and not dramatic. Fabius does nothing 
in the piece. He talks, and talks superabundantly, but he is in 
no way wound up in the threads of the plot so that he could not 
be omitted without injury. Now this is precisely the fault we 
find with those poets ~ a seek couleur locale, and think more 
“ displaying their historical knowledge than their knowledge 
of art. 

But we must have done with sermonising, and content our- 
selves with recommending to our dramatic readers this most recent 
product of the new school of dramatists, which, founded as it is 
on the truly national taste, must have a better chance of success 
than the clever but mistaken productions of the Romantic School. 
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9. Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition. By GEORGE 
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RECENT changes and revolutions are again attracting the attention 
of political observers to the shores of the Mexican Gulf. The late 
overthrow of Santa Anna, the decision of the question long pending 
between the Republic of Mexico and the United States of the north, 
as to the annexation of Texas, and the contingency of war or peace 
in regions which have so many claims on the attention of Europe, 
combine to revive no small portion of that keen interest which, 
twenty years ago, was felt when the fancied El Dorado was laid 
open to the enterprise of Europe, and seem to show that a new 
page of the many-leaved volume of the future is unfolding. The 
mighty current of human action sets in with increased volume and 
intensity towards the west and south of the American continent. 
At the present moment, therefore, we persuade ourselves that we 
shall render no unacceptable service to our readers, by throwing 
together such information as we have been able to collect, on the 
present state and prospects of a country which, in spite of modern 
tourists, still remains in many respects a terra incognita to the mass 
of readers. This we shall preface by a succinct view of the leading 
events of Mexican history, from the outbreak of the revolution, 
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interweaving such considerations of a more general kind as the 
subject may naturally suggest. 

In thus restricting the range of our speculations, we are well 
aware of the sacrifice we make, in foregoing themes which have a 
perpetual and unfading charm for those who love to linger on the 
storied memories of the past. A more tempting task might be to 
recall our readers to the an of the pilgrim of Palos, who explored 
the awful mysteries of the ocean stream, till he found ‘ a temperate 
in a torrid zone:’ 

“« The feverish air fann'd by a cooling breeze, 
The fruitful vales set round with shady trees ; 
And guiltless men, who danced away their time, 
Fresh as their groves, and happy as their clime.” 


Nor less pleasing would it be to make our canvass gorgeous with 
the barbaric splendours of the Indian monarchy and hierarchy, to 
retrace the career of Cortes and his adventurous cavaliers, and 
to tell 
“ Of the glorious city won 
Near the setting of the sun, 
Throned in a silver lake; 


Of seven kings in chains of gold.”— 


These are themes whose romantic interest awakens a never-failin 
response in the imagination at all times, and which with the yout: 
of modern Europe rank second in fascination only to the fairy tales 
and national legends which are the time-consecrated food of juve- 
nile fancy. But leaving such splendid scenes to Irving and 
Prescott, to whom they rightfully belong by the double tenure of 
indigenous association and prior occupancy, let us proceed to our 
own more sober, but, perhaps, more useful task of sketching the 
development of that society which, in the sixteenth century, was 
founded by the sword of Castile amidst the ruins of the Aztec 
Venice. 

Mexico, from its advantages of situation, its endless diversity of 
soil and climate, and its capacity of sustaining an immense popu- 
lation, would seem to be a land destined by nature to play no 
humble part in the affairs of the world. In the hands of a stir- 
ring and warlike race, the country would in fact afford the mili- 
tary key to both divisions of the American continent; for, from 
her mountain-throne she overlooks the vast levels of Texas and 
the United States, while by way of Guatemala and across the 
Carribean Sea, the forces of a strong and compact state might 
dominate the feeble and divided communities of the South. She 
is seated on the great table-land formed by the Mexican Andes, 
which, springing from their southern rootsin the Isthmus of Panama, 
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stretch their vast system of ridges and valleys over the whole 
breadth of the country as far as to the mouth of Rio Bravo, and 
then receding to the west and north, traverse the length of the 
continent to where the towering peaks of the St. Elias glitter in 
their gorgeous icy robe, beneath the rays of the Arctic sun. 
The belt of coast which intervenes on each side between the moun- 
tains and the sea, forms a sure bulwark against foreign aggres- 
sion, interposing by its tropical climate, and the diseases thence 
generated, to which the European falls a helpless prey, insur- 
mountable obstacles to the passage of an army. Defended by 
resolute spirits and energetic hands, such a country would be im- 
pregnable, and even with the listless and indolent race by whom 
it is held, would be found no easy conquest to an invader; for 
though the opinion which is sometimes hazarded may be well- 
founded, that a modern Cortes might repeat the march from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico, he would find that on arriving at the capital, he 
was but on the threshold of his undertaking, even if his arm 

had not long before melted away in the pestilential levels of the 
sea-coast. ‘The Alpine conformation of its tropical region pre- 
sents in its numberless terraces and valleys, elevated plains, and 
deep-sunk slades, that. wondrous variety of climate and scenery 
which it has tasked the pens of all geographers and travellers to 
describe, with every shape of wildness, grandeur, and luxuriant 
beauty that can fill the fancy or charm the eye. Amid the 
mountain heights, from which spring the fire-born cones, with 
their stainless cinctures of perennial snow, we find the forests 
of Scandinavia reproduced; further down on their slopes, the 
delicious climate of Southern Europe, yielding in abundance the 
= that nourishes the life of man, and the rare and exquisite 
ruits that crown its enjoyments—the grape, the orange, the olive, 
and the lemon; whilst at the base of the giant hills, the rich soil 
teems with the coffee-plant and the sugar-cane, and glows with 
the dazzling colours of the tropical flora. The European race 
which occupied the empire of the Aztecs was in fact conducted 
by the dispensations of Providence into a country which ex- 
hibits in many respects the natural counterpart of their own. In 
the Spain of the Sow World, the same physical features which 
characterised their ancient dwelling-places, appear, though on a 
far wider and more magnificent scale. The lofty sierras and 
table-lands, once forest-aled though now treeless, of Castile, the 
net-work of ridges and stream-fed dales which interlaces the ter- 
ritory of Biscay, the fertile vegas and sterile wastes which bask 
under the suns of Andalusia and Granada, all find their like- 
nesses in that region of America which the first discoverers, 
struck with the resemblance borne by its shores to those they had 
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left behind, greeted with the mo roa of New 7 The 
parallel holds good, and will probably continue to do so, in the 
moral as well as the physical features of the picture presented by 
modern Mexico; for the populations of its various provinces show 
differences of character and manners no less striking than are re- 
marked at the present day in those of Old Spain. These are 
partly called forth b ets and situation, but their most 
fertile source is no doubt the greater or lesser proportion in which 
the intermixture of Indian with European blood has ensued. 
There results from the diversities of character to which we allude, 
and still more from the difficulties of communication and the 
weakness of the general government, an interprovincial isolation 
of the same kind with that which prevails so remarkably in the 
mother-country, and exercises on its political changes and revolu- 
tions an influence still plainly appreciable. 

Tt will assist our vee in forming a more accurate idea of the 
physical conformation of the Mexican territory, and its infinite 
variety of climate, if we subjoin to the general view we have our- 
selves attempted to present, some walledignated and able observa- 


tions on the subject by Miihlenpfordt:— 


* Although the mountain-chain of Mexico appears to be one and the 
same with that which, under the name of the Cordilleras of the Andes, 
intersects all South America, from south to north; yet its structure on 
the north and south of the equator is entirely different. On the 
southern hemisphere we see the Cordilleras ommend furrowed, length- 
wise and crosswise, by valleys, which seem as if they have been formed 
by a forcible severance of the mountains. Here we find tracts perfectly 
level at a great absolute elevation. The richly cultivated plain around 
the town of Santa Fé de Bogota lies 8700, the high level of Coxa- 
marca, in Peru, 9000, the wide plains about the volcano of Antisana, 
13,429 English feet above the sea. These elevated flats of Cundina- 
marca, Quito, and Peru, though quite level, have an extent of no more 
than forty-two square leagues; difficult of ascent, separated from each 
other by deep valleys, surrounded by lofty peaks, they have no con- 
nexion with each other, and offer but trifling facilities to internal com- 
munication in those countries. In Mexico, on the contrary, we find the 
main ridge of mountains itself forming the table-land. High-raised 
plains, of far greater extent, and equally uniform, lie near together, 
stretching from the 18th to the 40th parallel of latitude, in unbroken 
succession, overtopped only by individual cones and lines of greater alti- 


* Describing the voyage of discovery made by Grijalva along the Mexican 
coast, De Solis tells us: “ Some one of the soldiers then saying that this land was 
similar to that of Spain, the comparison pleased the hearers so much, and re- 
mained so impressed on the memories of all, that no other original is to be found 
of the name of New Spain being given to those regions. Words spoken casually 
are repeated but by chance; save when propriety and grace of meaning are per- 
ceived in them, to captivate the memory of men.” (Conquista de Mexico, l.i., c. 5.) 
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tude. The direction of the table-land determines, as it were, the whole 
course of the mountain-chains. The craters, of 16,000 to 18,000 feet 
high, are partly scattered on the table-land, partly arranged in lines, 
whose direction is not by any means always parallel with the general track 
of the Cordilleras. In Peru, Quito, enlbennaiet as observed, the lofty 
platforms are divided by cross valleys, whose perpendicular depth 
amounts sometimes to 4500 feet, and whose steep precipices are only 
to be climbed by travellers on mules, on foot, or carried on the backs of 
Indians. In Mexico, on the other hand, the table-lands are so con- 
tinuous, that from Tehuantepec to Santa Fé, in New Mexico, nay, 
even into the territory of the United States, wheel-carriages might roll.” 


Ascending from Tehuantepec, on the Pacific coast, which is 
but 118 feet above the level of the sea, the table-land stretches 
from Oajaca to Durango, at an elevation of 6000 to 8000 feet,* 
its surface intersected by ridges which run from 9000 to 11,000 
feet in height, while above this only isolated mountains ascend. 
Beyond Durango, in the territory of New Mexico, towards Texas 
on the one side, and the head of the Californian Gulf on the 
other, the general level of the ground rapidly sinks, the Sierra 
Madre or mother-ridge, known further northward as the Rocky 
Mountains, stretching away in solitary grandeur. 


“‘ Conformably to the law of nature, which makes the climatic effect 
of an elevation of 3000 feet, equal to a difference in latitude of ten 
degrees, we find in Mexico all imaginable variations and shades of cli- 
mate, piled above one another, as it were, in stories; and may in a few 
hours, often several times in the course of a day’s journey, descend from 
the world of hyacinths, mosses, and lichens, from the region of ever- 
benumbing cold, of perpetual snow and ice, into that of ever-dissolving 
heat, where the inhabitant goes naked, his brown skin anointed with 
grease, to make it less sensitive to the sun’s burning rays, and dwells in 
bird-cage-shaped huts, open to the air. . . . . Situations more or less 
sheltered from the wind, especially the north-west wind, more or less 
exposed to the influence of the sun-beams; greater approximation to the 
west coast, where the air is perceptibly milder than on the east; want 
or abundance of wood and water; are all circumstances which modif 
the temperature in the most surprising manner, at the same height 
above the sea and in the same parallel.” 


The colonial system of Spain was one of the most curious en- 
gines of oppression ever devised by human avarice and rapacity; 
its only palliation, perhaps, is to be found in the ignorance and 
folly of the Spanish ve from the days of Philip II., who 
squandered the resources and ruined the prosperity of Spain her- 
self. The nineteenth century found the same maxims and prin- 


* To this general statement, of course, exceptions may be pointed out. Thus 
the valley of Toluca, near Mexico, reaches an average elevation of 8500 feet. 
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ciples in vigour, which had prevailed under the most cruel and 
imbecile of the successors of Charles V. Not only were the inte- 
rests of the colonists sacrificed in every point, by a political ex- 
clusiveness, which practically interdicted to every American the 
exercise of any but the most inferior offices in the public service, 
—a spiritual tyranny, which threatened with the penalties of the 
Inquisition all freedom of thought or speculation—and a commer- 
cial monopoly enforced with such unrelenting rigour, that the 
unishment of death was denounced against all who were detected 
in trafficking with foreigners, whilst the vines and olives of 
Mexico were rooted out, that its inhabitants might be compelled 
to draw their supplies from Spain; and the wheat which the 
colonists of La Plata were forbidden to export, was applied to fill 
up marshes in the vicinity of Buenos Ayres. These things, and 
much more of the like sort, might have been borne, but the bit- 
terest fruits of tyranny are not always political grievances. To 
be a native of American soil stamped the brand of social de- 
gradation, even on a man who traced his descent from the con- 
querors; the Creoles were regarded by the Europeans much as 
the free-coloured population of the United States now are by 
their white countrymen. Even ties of blood could not overcome 
this insensate prejudice, which led often to the disinheritance of 
a son by a father, in favour of some adventurer from Europe. 
For the Indians again were reserved the dregs of the cup of op- 
pression! In the continental provinces they were too numerous 
to be extirpated, as in the ayy West Indian Islands; there 
they continued to form the bulk of the population. In Mexico, 
it is calculated that four-sevenths are Indians, two-sevenths per- 
sons of mixed blood or mestizoes, and only one-seventh whites. 
They were reduced by the system of repartition among the landed 
proprietors to a bondage, of which the negro slavery of the 
present day exhibits no inexact parallel;* but they cherished the 
memory of the greatness of their race, and a vengeful sense of 
the sufferings they had so long endured. At this source, too, it 
was fated that the Erinnys of retribution was to light her torch! 
It was the crafty policy of the Spanish court to retain the Mexi- 
cans in a state of intellectual childhood, teaching them to look 
upon Spain as the sovereign power of Europe, a keeping them 


* “ All the property of the Indians, moveable and immoveable, was considered 
as belonging to the conquerors, and only a very limited allotment, of 600 yards 
in diameter, was conceded to them for a residence in the neighhourhood of the 
newly-built churches. At atime when it was gravely disputed whether the In- 
dians were to be counted among reasonable beings, it was believed that a benefit 
was conferred upon them by placing them under the guardianship of the whites. 
During a succession of years the Indians, whose freedom the king had fruitlessly 
promised, were the slaves of the whites, who appropriated them indiscrimi- 
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studiously in ignorance of the very existence of other nations.* 
Yet they had long entertained the design of throwing off the 
Spanish yoke, and waited but the — of effecting their 
design. e have the testimony of Humboldt in his ‘ Essay on 
New Spain’ as to the existence of discontent among the higher 
classes, and the American General Pike, who travelled through 
the northern provinces in 1807, speaks still more strongly of its 
diffusion and intensity among the inferior clergy and the officers 
of the provincial army, who were debarred by the accident of birth 
from all chance of promotion to the higher grades. Insurrections 
and isolated revolts had not been wanting in the course of the two 
centuries and a half which had elapsed since the conquest. Such 
was the revolt of the Indians in the north-western provinces during 
the latter half of the last century ; and the insurrections of Mexico 
in 1624, 1692, and in 1797, under the vice-royalty of Count 
Galvez, whose conduct in several particulars, notwithstanding his 
apparent zeal in its suppression, gave the greatest umbrage to the 
Spanish court, and is said to have resulted, after his recall, in his 
death by poison. In such a state of society as we have described, 
the materials of explosion were rife, and a concurrence of extra- 
ordinary events, which had their spring in the ambition of Napo- 
leon, at length sounded the knell of Spanish domination in 
America. The renunciation of the crown of Spain by Charles IV., 
and his son Ferdinand VII., into the hands of the French emperor 
-—that basest of treasons, unparalleled even in the annals of royal 
infamy—and the subsequent invasion of the Peninsula by his 
armies, were the signal of a general fermentation throughout all 
the transatlantic dominions of that country. Spain being now left 
without a regular government, propositions were made by the 
Creoles for the formation of executive juntas, and the assembly of 
provincial congresses, to act in the name of the absent sovereign, 
and to strengthen the hands of the mother-country in its struggle 
against foreign aggression, which were in some instances favourabl 

listened to by the viceroys. The old Spaniards beheld with alarm 
the awakening sense of popular rights and the national spirit which 


nately, and frequently quarreled about their right. To avert this, and, as it 
imagined, to give the Indians protectors, the court of Madrid introduced the 
encomiendas, by which the Indians, in divisions of several hundred families, were 
assigned to the soldiers of the conquest and their descendants, or to the jurists 
sent from court to administer the provinces, or counterpoise the encroaching 
powers of the viceroys, and other favourites. A great number of the best com- 
manderies were given to the convents. This system did not improve the condi- 
tion of the Indians; it fettered them to the soil, and their labour was the pro- 
perty of their master.” (Mihlenpfordt, i. 233.) 

* In 1823, Bullock found it difficult to persuade the natives that England, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Italy, were any thing else than so many paltry 
provinces, with governors set over them by the King of Spain. (Travels in 
Mexico, p. 53.) 
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these proceedings evinced; the Audiencias, or supreme courts, 
dung among their other functions to watch over the interests of 
the crown, became the organs of the Europeans, and strenuously 
resisted the efforts of the colonists to assert their right of sharin 
actively in the vindication of Spanish independence against Fren 
invasion. Had Spain at this time possessed public servants with 
heads and hearts competent to appreciate the justice and expediency 
of a conciliatory policy, the enthusiasm of the Creoles might have 
been diverted to her own service; and the latent desire of inde- 
pendence, to which, undoubtedly, the movement above mentioned 
was in part to be ascribed, might possibly have been extinguished 
by judicious concessions. But this was not to be looked for, save 
in a few isolated instances, among men hardened in the traditions 
of a depraved despotism, and practised in all the mysteries of fraud 
and corruption under the flagitious administration of Godoy. A 
striking observation of the Duke of Wellington’s is on record, to 
the effect, that in all his extensive experience of Spanish official 
men, acquired during the Peninsular war, he met with hardly a 
single man, whose abilities rose above the meanest order of mind, 
or who possessed a respectable share of political knowledge: If 
such men there were, their influence was neutralised by the swarm 
of court-drones and noodles by whom they were surrounded. The 
prevalent feeling of the Spamards towards their American depen- 
dencies may be gathered from the fact, that in the Cortes of 1812 
there were many orators who denied the colonists to be superior 
in any respect to brutes, or entitled to any better treatment, and 
found not only patient hearing, but favour and applause in that 
assembly. Whatever administrative talent the Spaniards possessed, 
indeed, seems to have been employed in the colonies. Iturri- 
garay, Venegas, aud Calleja, were men far abler than any of those 
who composed the government of the mother-country at the same 
time. Many of their measures were conceived with a skill, and 
executed with a vigour, unknown in the contemporary annals of 
Spain ; and such state-papers of the colonial government as we 
have seen (for instance, ‘ Calleja’s Report on the State of Mexico 
in 1814’) are far superior to those which emanated from the Cen- 
tral Junta and the Regency. 

Iturrigaray, the vice-king of Mexico, had gained great popularity 
among the natives by his conciliatory demeanour throughout the 
pending crisis; and was disposed, from whatever motives, to ac- 
cede to the demand of the Creoles for the convocation of a Mexi- 
can Cortes. He is said to have suspected the fidelity of some of 
the Spanish officials around him, and looking to the shameful de- 
sertion of the national cause, of which so many examples had been 
witnessed in the Peninsula, and the intrigues of French emissaries 
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in America, it is probable he might have good reason for suspi- 
cion. His claim to be regarded as the sole depository of the royal 
aes and authority gave deep offence to the Audiencia, and the 

uropean faction pretended that he favoured the natives from a 
desire to make himself an independent sovereign.* However this 
may have been, the Audiencia determined to have him arrested and 
deposed ; and, on the night of the 15th of September, 1808, accord- 
ingly, a band of Europeans, chiefly merchants, entered his palace, 
and seized his person as he lay in bed. After a short confinement in 
a neighbouring convent he wasremoved to Spain, and the Au- 
diencia invested with the vice-regal functions Lizana, Archbishop 
of Mexico, whose vacillating and feeble policy tended only to 
exasperate the eagerness of the Mexicans for the contest which it 
was now evident had become inevitable. 

Two years elapsed from the date of Iturrigaray’s arrest, during 
which the absence of any concessions on the part of the govern- 
ment, and the insolence of the Europeans, aggravated the irrita- 
tion produced by that event among the natives.f An extensive 
conspiracy against the Spanish domination was organised, com- 

osed chiefly of ecclesiastics and lawyers, with some military men. 
Dr. Hidalgo, curate of the small town of Dolores, was the leader 
of the conspiracy in the province of Guanajuato, which, with 
that of Mechoacan or Valladolid, continued throughout to be 
the main support of the insurgent cause. Hidalgo was an in- 
telligent, and, for his country and profession, well-informed man; 
enterprising, and of an austere turn of mind; of engaging con- 
versation and manners, some of his chroniclers tell us, yet show- 
ing himself both cruel and vindictive in the sequel. He had 
private as well as public injuries to avenge, for having, among 
other projects for encouraging the industry of his parishioners, 
formed large plantations of vines, he had the mortification of see- 
ing them rooted out by order of the government. The viceroy 
obtained information of the plot, and issued orders for the arrest 
of Hidalgo, with his associates Allende and other Creole officers in 
garrison at Guanajuato. Hereupon, the daring priest resolved in- 
stantly to raise the standard of revolt. On the 16th of September, 
1810, he commenced the struggle by the seizure of seven Euro- 


* It was at least not from any natural aversion to arbitrary measures, for in 
his former post, of Administrador des Obras Pias, or steward of pious donations 
in Mexico, the severity of his exactions gave rise to loud complaints. 

¢ Iturrigaray was released by the Central Junta, afterwards arrested by the 
Regency, and again set at liberty by a decree of the Cortes. This did not save 
him, however, from being condemned by the council of the Indies, in a residentia, 
to a ruinous fine of 284,241 dollars, which absorbed all his capital. His wife, who 
was afflicted with palsy, and family, were reduced to absolute destitution in the 
town of Jaen, where they resided. 
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peans resident in the town of Dolores, whose inhabitants, mostly 
of Indian descent, immediately joined his banner. The news of 
the outbreak spread like wildfire, and was hailed by the Indians 
of the neighbouring territory as the dawning of their deliverance 
from their ancient oppressors. For them, it seemed, the day of 
retribution was come, and they obeyed with eagerness the call 
which their leader addressed to them for a sanguinary vengeance. 
In less than a fortnight 20,000 joined him—a proof of the intole- 
rable nature of the sufferings under which they had so long 
groaned, and of the tenacious memory of wrong which distin- 
their race, impassive and resigned in outward seeming. 

o the incitement of patriotism and the prospect of revenge were 
added the figments of superstition; and the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
under whose standard they marched, was invoked as the patroness 
of their cause, and the guide of their arms. Hidalgo was soon 
joined by two Creole regiments, and found himself strong enough 
to march upon Guanajuato. This city, the second of the king- 
dom of Mexico, and the depository of immense treasures, the 
= of the neighbouring mines, fell an easy prey into his 

ands; the Europeans, with not a few of the Creoles, who made 
common cause with them, were put to the sword, and their pro- 
perty given up to plunder. So eager were the Indians in the 
work of destruction that, in less than twenty-four hours, not one 
stone of their houses was left standing. An enormous booty, to 
the amount of five millions of dollars, rewarded the zeal of the 
insurgents, who committed many excesses which their leader 
made no attempt to restrain. Like the Jacquerie of France, the 
Indians were infuriated by the thirst of vengeance, and Hidalgo 
was but too well inclined to give loose to their passions. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the conduct of the rebel 
leader in encouraging the outrages which an ignorant and undis- 
ciplined rabble, such as that which followed his banner, is always 
= to commit. Resentment for his personal grievances may 

ave had its share; a powerful motive was supplied in the first 
instance by the wish to commit his followers irrevocably in the 
struggle with the Europeans. To these we may add the san- 
guinary instinct which the Spaniard has always betrayed in 
civil dissensions; more remarkable with that nation since the times 
of Ferdinand and Isabella than in days more ancient, and, per- 
haps, derived from the Arabs, so long the denizens of their soil.* 





* The Audiencia of Mexico, in their memorial to the Cortes (paragraphs 40 
and 41), attributed ‘the ferocious spirit that characterised Hidalgo’s rebellion, 
exemplified in the massacres of Guanajuato, Valladolid, &c., to the motive of 
getting into his hands the resources of the Europeans; as if he could not have 
obtained them but by wholesale shedding of blood. ‘ Without the riches of Eu- 
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Hidalgo’s war-cry was ‘ Death to the oe and he scrupled 
not to act up to its fearful import. One of the darkest tragedies 
of the revolution, was the massacre shortly afterwards perpetrated 
by his orders at Guadalaxara; here the Europeans, to the num- 
ber of 800, were shut up in convents, and conducted at the dead 
of night, in parties of twenty and thirty, to lonely places amidst 
the hills lying round, where they were despatched by the steel 
‘or the club, he use of fire-arms eing forbidden for the sake of 
secrecy. But cruelty is always as impolitic as it is inhuman, and 
Hidalgo soon found that he had committed a fatal and irremedi- 
able error. The Creoles of wealth and influence, connected, many 
of them, by ties of affinity with the old Spaniards, were alarmed 
and disgusted by proceedings which outraged humanity, and 
seemed to menace with ruin all the possessors of property; the 
old Spaniards were reduced to despair, and seeing war to the knife 
proclaimed against them, were not slow in resorting to retaliatory 
measures, which equalled or surpassed those of the insurgents in 
atrocity. 

In Felix Maria Calleja, the military commandant of San Luis 
Potosi, to whom the new viceroy, Venegas, committed the charge 
of suppressing the rebellion, they found a hand ready to execute 
whatever their direst malevolence could prompt. He was a soldier 
of fortune, who had passed his life in the military service of the 
crown in America, where, by the vigour of his operations, and 
the relentless spirit in which he crushed disaffection, he approved 
himself a worthy disciple of the school of Cortes and Pizarro. 
He knew and cared little for any other rule of government than 
the sword; the ‘ extermination of the disaffected,’ and the reduc- 
tion of the country to order by the establishment of martial law, 
was the ‘ heroic remedy’ which he unceasingly urged on the adop- 
tion of the Spanish government. Hidalgo, with an army of more 
than 50,000 men, bale, with the exception of the Creole 
regiments already mentioned, armed princi ally with bows, clubs, 
slings, and such other weapons as are used at times when ‘ furor 
arma ministrat,’ had advanced upon the capital, but shrank from 
attack, defended as it was by 7000 regular troops and numerous 
batteries. On a disorderly and ill-conducted retreat, he fell in 
with Calleja’s force, composed almost entirely of Creoles. The 


ropeans, he could not pay his own debts, much less undertake an expensive war; 
without these same riches as a bait, he could not gratify that thirst for plunder 
which possessed the immense legions by which he was followed.’ But the 
Spaniards have generally shown themselves incompetent to conceive the attain- 
ment of a political object, without the most violent and extreme means. So far 
_ they have not even yet shaken off barbarism. 

* Gachupin, a nickname for a European Spaniard, from the Aztec word, 
gatzopin, a being, half man, half horse, applied by the Indians to their conquerors. 
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fidelity of these to the royalist standards, in a contest with 
their countrymen, was doubtful; and, but for the imprudence and 
mismanagement of the insurgents in precipitating hostilities, the 
result of the ensuing battle, fought on the 7th of November, in the 
plains of Aculco, might have been very different. The royalist 
troops are said to have wavered in coming into action, and would 
robably have refused to open their fire on the opposite ranks. 
But the unwieldy array of the rebels, struck with terror at the 
spectacle of a regular army, arranged in five columns, performing 
its evolutions with silent and orderly celerity, fell into confusion 
on their — and fired upon them at random. This insult 
provoked the Creole troops to take a bloody revenge, and from 
the day of this battle their line of action was decided against the 
rebels throughout the whole of the first period of the revolution. 
The latter fought with desperation, the Indians rushing with 
their clubs upon the bayonets of the regulars, and, so ignorant 
were they of the nature of ee trying to stop the mouths of 
the guns with their straw hats. ey fell in heaps; in the battle 
and pursuit, not less than 10,000 perished. Calleja re-entered 
Guanajuato after an ineffectual resistance from a part of the rebel 
army under Allende. His stay there was signalised by a tragedy 
equaling in horror any that can be found even in the blood-stained 
annals of Spanish warfare. The populace of the town, furious 
at their desertion by Hidalgo’s troops, had wreaked their rage on 
a body of 239 Europeans, the survivors of the first assault and 
capture of the place, who were put to death to a man. Calleja 
exacted a terrible retribution by the decimation of the inhabit- 
ants of this unfortunate town. Without believing the incredible 
tale of Robinson, that 14,000 of the inhabitants had their throats 
cut in the great square, while its fountains ran with blood,—though 
Mayer and other recent writers have been incautious enough to 
repeat the statement,—we may conclude that the amount of carnage 
was sufficiently great to glut even the wolfish appetite of the 
Spaniard, and almost to rival the atrocities of Cortes at Cholula. 
Hidalgo, after his defeat, had occupied Guadalaxara in the 
western country, in defence of which he resolved to make another 
stand against Calleja. With this view he fortified the bridge of 
Calderon, about fourteen leagues north-east of the city, on the road 
by which the royalist general was approaching from Guanajuato. 
It is thrown across a branch of the Rio Lerma, a swiftly-flowing 
stream, with precipitous banks and hills rising upon the side of 
Guadalaxara. Here Calleja attacked the insurgents on the 16th 
of January, 1811. They fought gallantly and repulsed several 
assaults, but, being thrown into confusion by the explosion of 
an ammunition waggon in their ranks, and having their flanks 
E2 
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turned by the royalist cavalry, were in the end completely routed. 
Their army broke up. Hidalgo, Allende, and the other leaders, 
endeavoured to gain the frontiers of the United States, but being 
betrayed by one of their adherents, were taken and shot at 
Chihuahua. 

Morelos, also a Creole ecclesiastic, was the next leader of the 
revolutionary troops, whose movements he conducted with greater 
forecast, skill, oak success, than his predecessor. He disciplined 
his troops, and showed more of forbearance and humanity than be- 
longed to Hidalgo. Fortune smiled for a considerable time on the 
patriot cause. Collecting a considerable force in the south-west 
territory, he advanced to Cuautla, within thirty miles of Mexico. 
It is an open town, but by availing himself of the advantages of 
the ground, and constructing trenches, and barricades, he ren- 
dered it defensible against attack, and was enabled for more than 
two months to resist all the efforts of Calleja to dislodge him. 
After a resistance signalised by many brilliant acis of heroism, 
want of provisions forced him to evacuate the place. In Puebla, 
Oaxaca, and the south and west, however, he retained the as- 
cendency for some time, defeating several Spanish divisions, and 
reducing Acapulco after a six months’ siege. A congress of re- 
presentatives of the Mexican people met at Chilpanzingo, in Sep- 
tember, 1813, under his protection, and issued the declaration of 
Mexican independence. With 7000 men and 100 pieces of ar- 
tillery he arrived before Valladolid, intending to besiege it. His 
lieutenant, Matamoros, imprudently ordered a review of the troops 
within half a mile of the town. ‘The gallantry of Iturbide, then 
a colonel in the royalist army, improved the opportunity by a 
sally which threw the insurgents into confusion. A party of con- 
federates arrived at the moment to the assistance of Morelos, 
whom his troops unfortunately mistook for enemies. Iturbide 
immediately charged them in flank, and put them to the rout 
with great slaughter. Another defeat by the same officer com- 
pleted their disorganisation. Matamoros was taken prisoner and 
shot, and after a year of ineffectual struggles against the tide of 
adverse fortune, which everywhere overwhelmed the arms of the 
a Morelos shared the same fate. A Mexican historian re- 
ates a curious anecdote of Calleja, who had now replaced Vene- 
gas in the vice-royalty. He visited Morelos in disguise, while a 
prisoner in the cells of the Inquisition, and being entreated by the 
vice-queen to save his life, is said to have replied that he would 
do so, were he not afraid of being dealt with in the same fashion 
as ‘Iturrigaray. 

Morelos was the main stay of the patrict cause, and had he 
been duly supported by the Creoles, would, no doubt, have 
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achieved the independence of Mexico. After his death, in De- 
cember, 1815, the insurrection lingered on for two years more, 
reduced to a partisan war, conducted in different provinces under 
Guerrero, Victoria, Bravo, and Teran, all able and active chiefs 
of the guerilla school. But there was no unity or concert in their 
operations, and the isolated successes which they obtained led to 
no general result of importance. The congress was hunted from 
town to town, and finally from one hiding-place to another, by 
the Spanish troops, till it was dissolved by General Teran, who 
found it impossible to satisfy the pecuniary demands of its mem- 
bers. Calleja’s unsparing hand had all but crushed the rebellion, 
which was now in a great measure confined to the Baxio, or cen- 
tral plains of the middle provinces. In 1819 occurred the expe- 
dition of the younger Mina, who had borne a gallant part in res- 
cuing Spain from foreign domination. But he arrived at the 
most unfavourable moment, when the cause of those he wished to 
aid was at its lowest ebb; and he failed to rouse the sympathies of 
the Mexicans, for he came to proclaim the constitution, not in- 
dependence. Disembarking at Soto la Marina with 400 men, 
chiefly English and Americans, he was joined by a few Mexicans, 
and effected a remarkable march of nearly 700 miles in thirty 
days over a most difficult country, fighting three actions on the 
way. Arrived at the Baxio, he found the various parties of in- 
surgents scattered over that wide district, acknowledging the au- 
thority of Padre Torres; the elder chiefs of the insurrection 
having disappeared, except one or two who continued a preca- 
rious resistance in the desert fastnesses of the eastern and western 
coast. This man, who exercised absolute sway over the hus- 
bandmen of the Baxio, was one of the selfish and greedy tribe of 
_— robbers, in whom all revolutions are more or less fertile. 

is sole aim was to enrich himself by rapine and extortion, and 
such was his disregard of the interests of those whom he pro- 

fessed to protect, that under pretence of cutting off the 
enemy’s supplies, he laid in ruins, one after another, the towns 
and villages of the district over which he tyrannised. With 
such co-operators as these, the fate of Mina’s expedition may be 
guessed. An overwhelming force was sent against the insurgents; 
their strongholds were reduced by siege, and Mina, falling into 

the enemy’s hands, met the same fate which had overtaken 
Morelos and Hidalgo. 

Apodaca, who had succeeded Calleja in the vice-royalty, was 
disposed to milder measures, and the work of pacification appeared 
to be completed by the indulgence or amnesty granted to the in- 
surgents, on condition of their return to obedience. In the autumn 
of 1819, he wrote to the home government that he would answer 
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for the safety of Mexico without a single additional soldier being 
sent out, as the kingdom was perfectly tranquil and submissive to 
royal authority. But though active revolt was thus at an end, the 
spirit of independence, far from being extinguished, had gained 
strength from its enforced restraint; as the subterrene fire gathers 
force and volume from the pressure of the superincumbent mass. 
The establishment of the constitutional system in 1812 allowed a 
short interval of free discussion, during which a tide of liberal 
oe had rushed in, whose influence soon pervaded all classes 
of society. ‘The-insurgents who had laid down their arms under 
the guarantee of the indulgence, laboured in secret to make pro- 
selytes; the Creole troops were gradually gained over, and the 
patriots, with an immense accession of strength, prepared to seize 
the first favourable conjuncture for a new rising. They had not 
to wait long. In the autumn of 1819, an army of 18,000 men was 
assembled at Cadiz, destined to rivet the chains of the Americans. 
It was placed under the command of Calleja, who since his recall 
had been created Count of Calderon. But the soldiers beheld 
with dread and discontent the prospect of embarking for the scene 
of that fatal warfare, from which so few who took part in it ever 
returned, and disaffection soon became general in their ranks. 
Riego seized the opportunity to proclaim the constitution on the 
1st of January, 1820, marched at night to Arcos de la Frontera, 
Calleja’s head-quarters, and made him prisoner with the chiefs of 
his staff. 

The re-establishment of the constitution in Spain led to its 
second promulgation in Mexico. Apodaca, however, openly 
showed his hostility to the new system, and a plot was speedily 
formed under his auspices and those of the heads of the Mexican 
church, for the restoration of absolutism. Iturbide, the same officer 
who had defeated Morelos, and been mainly instrumental in up- 
holding the Spanish sway, received a commission to put himself 
at the head of a small body of troops on the western coast, and 
proclaim a return to the old state of things. This is one of the 
first examples of that proceeding to which the Spaniards and 
Mexicans give the name of pronunciamento, a term familiar to 
us from numberless subsequent instances. Iturbide was one of 
those restless and aspiring soldiers, of whom the last half century, 
an age propitious by its civil discords, revolutions, and wars, to 
military ambition, has produced so many. But he showed few of 
the more generous or elevated features of the military character; 
he was the slave of fierce instincts and violent passions; his career 
proves sufficiently that as in similar instances selfishness rather 
than principle was the main spring of his conduct. His ambition 
had neither consistency nor grandeur; he was without the virtue to 
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decline a crown, or the firmness and tact to preserve it when he had 
obtained it. ae by his birth (of a respectable family in 
the province of Mechoacan) and connexions to the independent 
cause, he made overtures to its leaders in 1810, when a young 
subaltern in the provincial army; but he would be content wit 
nothing short of an independent command, and found them not 
inclined to place so high a price on his services. ‘Throughout 
the revolution he was conspicuous for his hatred and persecution 
of its adherents, equalling or exceeding in cruelty any of the 
Spanish commandants. The present position of affairs offered 
the most favourable opening he could have wished for his ambi- 
tion. The patriots wanted only a leader; the Creole regiments, 
twenty-four out of thirty-five forming the military force of the 
country, were ripe for revolt, and would obey his call to arms in 
preference to that of any other chief; whilst in the existing state 
of Spain nothing was to be feared from that quarter. Iturbide 
determined, therefore, to employ his influence, and the forces 
placed under his command, for a very different purpose from that 
expected by the viceroy. On the 24th of February, 1821, he 
Ss in the small town of Iguala, not far from Acapulco, 
is famous ‘ plan,’ by which he proposed to secure three objects: 
national independence; the exclusive maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic religion; and the union of all classes of the population of 
Mexico, by preserving to the old Spaniards the rights and _privi- 
leges of native Mexicans, and the possession of all public em- 
—— held by them at the time of their joining his party. 
hese were the three guarantees which he offered to his adhe- 
rents. His force did not amount in the first instance to 1000 
men, and had the government taken a prompt and vigorous part, 
the movement might have been crushed in the bud. But Apo- 
daca remained inactive; and the Europeans, incensed at his de- 
lays, suddenly deposed him as they had done Iturrigaray, 
placing an officer of artillery, named Novella, at the head of 
affairs. Iturbide effected a junction with Guerrero, who was still 
in arms on the west coast, and moved towards the Baxio, rein- 
forced at every point of his march by the veterans of the first in- 
surrection and bodies of Creole troops. The clergy and the peo- 
le declared unanimously in his favour, while Novella shut 
imself up with the European troops in the capital, which was 
threatened with investment. Meantime a new viceroy de- 
spatched by the constitutionalists, Don Juan O’Donoju, had 
landed at Vera Cruz. Iturbide immediately sought an interview 
with him, and proposed to him the acceptance of the plan of 
Iguala, as the only means of averting a civil war, and the pos- 
sible dangers to the lives and property of his countrymen. 
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O’Donoju, seeing the hopelessness of attempting a renewal of the 
conflict on behalf of Spain, acceded to these terms, and by the 
treaty of Cordova recognised in the name of Ferdinand the in- 
dependence of Mexico, giving up the capital to the army of the 
three guarantees. 

Iturbide was for the moment unquestioned master of Mexico. 
By one of the articles of the plan of Iguala, it was provided, that 
its government should be a constitutional monarchy ; by another, 
that a prince of the Spanish royal family should be called to the 
throne. The Cortes of Madrid having declared the treaty of Cor- 
dova, homologating the plan, to be illegal and void, the design 
of inviting one of the Infantes to the crown was soon abandoned, 
and in the congress which met in February, 1822, the number of 
Iturbide’s partisans, who wished to offer the crown to himself, 
was considerable. Stormy discussions ensued on various subjects, 
and the reduction of the army from 60,000 to 20,000 was voted, 
notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of its chief. His in- 
fluence was every day growing less, and his friends resolved to an- 
ticipate its decline, and to place him on the throne. On the night 
of the 18th of May, the non-commisioned officers of the garrison 
of Mexico, who were devoted to his person, assembled before his 
windows, attended by the rabble of leperos who swarmed in the 
streets of the city, and proclaimed him emperor ; next day, the 
congress passed a decree confirmatory of this mob-election. Itur- 
bide was hardly on the throne, when he began to indulge his ar- 
bitrary predilections; claiming a veto upon the articles of the con- 
stitution which the congress were discussing, the right of appoint- 
ing and removing judges at will, and the establishment of a military 
tribunal with formidable prerogatives in the capital. The con- 
gress resisted; and the consequence was, first, the arrest of fourteen 
of the obnoxious members, and next, the dissolution of the assem- 
bly, and the installation of a legislative junta appointed by the 
emperor. Insurrectionary movements broke out in various pro- 
vinces ; Santa Anna, then governor of Vera Cruz, declared in 
favour of the congress, and his example was followed by Victoria, 
Guerrero, and every military chief of importance, in rapid succession. 
Iturbide, deserted by the army, abandoned the throne without a 
struggle. Convoking the members of the congress resident in 
Mexico, he tendered them his abdication; they refused to accept 
it, because they wished not to appear to admit his right to the 
crown, but offered no obstacle to his departure from the kingdom. 
Next year, he attempted to re-enter Mexico, but set foot on its 
soil only to be outlawed, arrested, and shot. 

The story of the revolution has some breadth and dignity; for it 
is always interesting to watch the efforts and trace the progress 
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of a people struggling for independence. But it would be a 
bootless and ungrateful task to enter minutely into the — of 
the civil wars by which, since her separation from the mother- 
country, Mexico has been continually torn; and this because they 
are for the most part destitute of any wide political significance, 
being rather contests of persons than conflicts of principle. What 
Milton said of the wars of the Anglo-Saxons may be applied with 
equal truth to those of the factions of Spanish America. ‘ Such 
bickerings to recount, what more worth is it than to chronicle the 
wars of kites and crows, flocking and fighting in the air?” In 
Mexico as in Spain, the political weather-glass is ever variable; 
the changes of position undergone by parties and individuals are 
as singular and sudden as tricks in a a tom Their revolu- 
tions have many features in common; both countries seem equally 
given over to be the prey of state-quacks and adventurers, since 
all who possess a sufficient share of audacity may aspire to su- 
preme power. Yet the curse of barrenness lies on the Spanish 
race, for among the many who have had their brief day of ascen- 
dency, not one has been acknowledged by the voice of Europe as a 
man of eminent skill in the science of government, or has achieved 
the civic laurel-wreath which, even in moderately-enlightened 
communities, sagacity in counsel, integrity of purpose, and admi- 
nistrative vigour, never fail to earn for their possessor. Gro- 
velling selfishness, corruption, favouritism, the most flagrant dere- 
liction of principle, and shameless tergiversation, are the general 
characteristics of their public men. In an impure state of the 
moral atmosphere, these qualities are no bar to popularity. The 
late regent of Spain is almost the sole exception that can be 
= out to this description, and we know what his reward 
as been. 

Before we proceed with our sketch of Mexican politics, the 
reader may not be sorry to turn aside, for a moment, to glance 
at some of the books whose titles we have prefixed to this article. 
Mr. Ward’s work is entitled to be placed beside Humboldt’s as 
the foundation of our knowledge on the subject of modern 
Mexico. Though not free from official formality and dryness, 
this trifling defect is more than compensated by his accuracy, can- 
dour, and liberal feeling, and the authenticity of the sources from 
which his materials are drawn. He was the first to lay open to 
European readers the riches of this unexplored world, to which 
all eyes were then eagerly turned, as a store-house of wonders 
and romance. His sketch of the revolution, and the subsequent 
series of civil dissensions up to 1829, is a valuable contribution 
to history. Bullock and Lyon are amusing travellers, the former 
with much homely humour, the latter with a clear, easy, and 
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lively narrative style, and much relish for natural beauties. Recent 
seasons have been unusually prolific of works on Mexico and the 
neighbouring countries, and among all these records of travel, we 
do not know that one can be pointed out which is fairly charge- 
able with the crime of dulness. It must be admitted that they 
have been fortunate in their subject; for a country as rich in strik- 
ing contrasts, and startling novelties of character and manners, as 
in picturesque natural scenery, furnishes ample matter for descrip- 
tion. Of the wide popularity attained by ‘ Madame Calderon’s 
Life in Mexico,’ we need not speak; it is an accession to our lite- 
rature, and in our opinion the best book of travels by a lady which 
has appeared since ‘ Montague’s Letters.’ Nothing can exceed 
the grace and humour of her sketches of society, the rich colouring 
of her descriptions of nature,—so truthful and vivid, that, as we 
read, the fruits and flowers of the tropics seem to breathe their 
odours and array their lustrous hues around us,—or the unflagging 
spirit of enjoyment with which the fair authoress wings her wa 
from one scene of gaiety to another, showing us Mexican life in all 
its funcions,* and in every phase; in the palace and the hacienda, 
the convent, the theatre, the bull-ring, the gambling-room, rural 
festivities, religious ceremonies, civic celebrations, or revolutions. 
Yet we might wish her less predilection for pomp and power, and 
more real sympathy with humanity and its rights, less sentimen- 
tality and more earnestness. The American diplomatist, Mr. Brantz 
Mayer, is always entertaining when he describes what he has him- 
self seen, and his views on the political relations of Mexico are 
sound and well-judged; but his book is hasty and ill-digested, 
compiled in great part from well-known works, and containing 
some crude speculation on Indian antiquity, which would have 
been better omitted. Miihlenpfordt’s work is the most complete 
account of modern Mexico extant. He has been much indebted 
to Humboldt, as well as to Ward and the English writers, but 
he gives us a mass of recent information as to the politics and 
commerce of Mexico; and on the topography of the country, to 
which the whole of the second volume is devoted, no other author 
has approached him in fulness and minuteness. There is not a 
single district or town of any importance as to which he does not 
put us in possession of the whole stock of available information. 
No other writer on Mexico has so well treated the extremely 


* It may be as well to explain, that we do not use this term, as might be sup- 
posed by the unwary, in its scientific sense of functions, but in the Spanish 
meaning, which makes it the exact equivalent of our homely vernacular row, 
evidently the same with the Swedish oro, unquiet, disorder or dust—a venerable 
old Gothic word, by no means to be confounded with the other dust, but mean- 
ing noise, or tumult. 
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interesting and almost untouched subject of the condition of the 
Indian race, on which his long residence in the country, and 


ample opportunities of examination, make his testimony the more 
valuable. 


“ Tt is hardly possible,” he says, “ to judge of the true character and 
intellectual capacities of the Indian, at a time when he has but just 
partially recovered his rights as man, and has had little opportunity 
of giving independent culture to his mental faculties. Though the 
civic oppression under which the Spaniards and Creoles held the copper- 
coloured race, and the coloured people generally, before the revolution, 
for the most part disappeared, yet their emancipation has, as yet, only 
nominally taken place. Hierarchical oppression has yet hardly de- 
creased, and the Snes, both the inferior secular priests and the monks, 
who have the greatest influence over the Indians, find their account in 
declining to promote, if they do not positively retard, their intellectual 
development. Time only can inform us what advantages will accrue 
to the Indians from the new order of things. Up to this time, the in- 
troduction of the boasted civilisation of Europe, as well as of the 
Catholic religion, has been of but trifling benefit to them, and only a 
trace here and there of progress to an amelioration of their condition is 
to be remarked.” 


In the following passage we have a striking portrait:— 


“The Mexican Indian of the present day, is generally grave and 
taciturn, and almost sullen, when not excited by music and intoxicating 
drinks to joviality and loquacity. This serious character may be re- 
marked even in the children, who appear more knowing at the age of 
five or six, than those of northern Europeans at that of nine or ten. 
But this appearance of steadiness is by no means consequent on a quicker 
development of mind, and the looks of these young people, dejected and 
void of all the cheerfulness and confidence of children, have nothing 
that gladdens. Gruffness and reserve appear to be essential features 
of the Indian character, and it cannot, I think, be assumed that these 
qualities were implanted in them exclusively by the long oppression 
which weighed down the Mexican race, first under their native rulers, 
and afterwards under the Spaniards; since they recur among the 
aborigines almost universally throughout America, even where these 
have never suffered any curtailment of their political liberty. To that 
cause may rather be attributed the stubbornness and selfishness which 
constitute a striking trait in the character of the present Indians. It 
is almost impossible to move an Indian to any thing which he has once 
resolved not to do. Vehemence, threats, even corporal punishment, 
are of as little avail as the offer of gold or reward; persuasion, en- 
treaties, and coaxing help as little. The Mexican Indian loves to give 
an appearance of mystery and importance to his most indifferent ac- 
tions. If stirred up by weighty interests, he breaks his customary 
silence, and speaks with energy, but never with fire. Jokes are as rare 


with him as raillery and laughter; I never heard an Indian laugh 
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heartily, even when excited by spirituous liquors. His uncommon 
hardness of character allows him long to conceal the passions of indig- 
nation and vengeance. No sign betrays externally the fire that rages 
within, until it suddenly breaks out with terrible and uncontrollable 
violence. In this condition the Indian is inclined to practise the greatest 
cruelties, the most fearful crimes. The Mexican aborigines bear always 
with great patience the taunts which the whites were formerly, and 
still are, apt to indulge in against them. They oppose to these a cun- 
ning, which they dexterously hide under a highly deceitful semblance 
of indifference and stupidity. Despite their long slavery, despite the 
means which have been employed to rob the Indians of every historical 
recollection, they have by no means forgotten their former greatness. 
They know right well that they were once sole lords of the land, and 
that those Creoles who are so fond of calling themselves Americans, 
are but the sons and heirs of their oppressors. I have myself fre- 
quently heard Indians, when their ordinary reserve has been overcome by 
spirituous liquors, declare that they were the true masters of the country, 
and all others mere foreign intruders; and that if the Creoles could 
expel the Spaniards, they had themselves a far better right to expel 
the Creoles. May the latter be taught by their own acuteness to grant 
the Indians, while it is yet time, the practical exercise of these equal 
civic rights theoretically conceded to them, for a revolt of the copper- 
coloured natives would be a fearful spectacle! Once broken out on one 
point, it would quickly spread over the whole country, and undoubtedly 
end in the utter extermination of the whites.” 


Connected with this subject, and as a specimen of the kind of 
information Miihlenpfordt has amassed in the topographical por- 
tion of his work, much of which is scarcely elsewhere to be found, 
we will quote an interesting passage from his account of Tlascala, 
the territory which was the seat of the old Indian republic, whose 
inhabitants became so famous in the history of the conquest. 


“ Tlascala was one of the first Mexican States which joined the foreign 
invaders for the overthrow of Tenochtitlan, and it is well-known what 
important services the Tlascaltecs, ever the faithful allies of Cortes, ren- 
dered to him in his undertaking. After the conquest, these powerful 
confederates were the objects of especial vigilance on the part of their 
conquerors, and the Machiavelian maxim of ‘ divide et impera’ was applied 
towards them in acertain sense. Strong and numerous divisions of 
Tlascaltecs were transplanted to San Luis Potosi, and other quarters 
of the north country, to settle there, and by persuasion and example to 
civilise and reduce under Spanish dominion the still unsubdued savage 
inhabitants. Meanwhile, the Spaniards were compelled from political 
motives to show some friendliness and gratitude to the Tlascaltecs, zealous 
for freedom, and inclined to civil divisions. Hence their state was al- 
lowed to subsist in its entireness, preserving its republican constitution, 
but under Spanish superiority, and subject to the payment of a yearly 
tribute, in the first instance small. The country was governed by its 
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own cacique, an Indian, with four alealdes as assistants, the representa- 
tives of the former chiefs of the four quarters of the town, which are still 
named as they were before the conquest.* The cacique was imme- 
diately subordinate to the audiencia and vice-king of Mexico, and had the 
rank and privilege of a royal lieutenant (Alferez Real). According to 
a royal decree of April 16, 1585, no white man could be admitted into the 
municipality of Tlascala. By the revolution the former privileges of 
this province lost their importance, having partly become the general 
rights of all ae of the republic, and partly ceased to be compatible 
with these; but the Tlascaltecs held themselves entitled to claim com- 
pensation for theirloss, and demanded as such their political independence. 
The population being too small to form a ee gos state, the province 
was obliged to be content with being placed as a so-called territory, 
preserving the most important of its ancient institutions, under the im- 
mediate superiority of the general congress.” x 
Tlascala, whose Indians are said to be distinguished by their 
lofty and regular figures, animation, and energy, has not been 
visited, so far as we recollect, by any modern traveller, though 
enough might probably be found to repay the researches of an 
enthusiastic antiquarian. We cannot help pointing out, as amon 
the desiderata of historical literature, a good history of the settle- 
ment of Mexico, subsequent to the conquest, and of the admini- 
stration of the viceroys up to the revolution. Upon the former 
subject we had expected some light from the recent work of Mr. 
Prescott; but he seems to suppose that the conquest ended with 
the reduction of the capital, where he has, most unwarrantably we 
think, and to the injury of his own reputation as a historian, stopped 
short. Madame Calderon mentions that Senior Cuevas, keeper of 
the archives of Mexico, had composed a long and elaborate history: 
of the viceroys, which was stolen or destroyed in one of the late 
revolutions. Very much also remains to be done for the explora- 
tion of the Mexican territory, and in particular that portion of it 
lying between California and New Mexico, which is only nomi- 
nally subject to her authority, and remains in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the Indians. Large tracts of this immense region have, 
perhaps, never been traversed by a man of European race, and the 
uncertain rumours which wandering missionaries and hunters 
have furnished as to the portions they have visited, whet our cu- 
riosity as to its internal condition. it is the only portion of the 
earth which the darkness still hanging over it, and the traditional 
greatness of its indigenousrace of inhabitants, combine to invest with 
an aspect of mystery and romance. Here it is possible the remains 
of the Aztecs, left behind in their migration to the south, may yet 
be traced. On the banks of the mighty stream of the Zaguananas, 


* Its population is stated to have then been 100,000; it has now sunk to 4000. 
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ruins of ancient cities or palaces, and inhabited towns resembling 
in structure and arrangement the remains of Aztec architecture in 
Mexico, are said to have been found by the missionaries. The 
Indians possessing this country are still unconverted and unsub- 
dued; their religion and customs are unknown, and by an exami- 
nation of these much light would very probably be thrown upon 
the mythology and character of the Aztecs. fiven in the long- 
settled territory of the republic there are Indian villages in various 
ee as Acapantzingo, near Cuernavaca, not 100 miles from 

e capital, whose inhabitants preserve their own blood, laws, and 
customs free from foreign admixture, are governed by caciques 
of their own, and avoid as much as possible intercourse with the 
Spaniards. Mr. Stephens heard of an Sodlon city among the moun- 
tains of the south, unvisited by white men; similar reports may be 
heard among the natives of Peru. It would be idle to speculate 
as to the truth of these rumours; it is sufficient that they may pos- 
sibly be true—and this, we think, cannot be denied—to induce an 
eager desire that the obscurity in which so great a part of the 
American continent is still wrapped may speedily be dispelled. 
As some earnest of what an industrious search may be expected to 
produce, let our readers take, on the authority of Miihlenpfordt, 
the following wild scene of Indian necrology :— 


“In the state of Durango, especially in the yet entirely unknown 
tract called the Bolson de Mapimi, many considerable relics of antiquity, 
important for the old history of the country, are probably hidden. It was 
here that in the summer of 1838, an extremely remarkable old Indian place 
of sepulture was discovered. Among the few establishments which enter- 
prising settlers have founded in that territory, overrun by savage Indians, 
one of the most important is the estate of San Juan de Casta on its 
western border, eighty-six leagues north of the town of Durango. Don 
Juan Flores, the proprietor of this estate, was taking a ramble one day 
with several companions in the Bolson, far towards the east, when he 
remarked an entrance into acave on the side of a mountain. He went 
in and saw, as he supposed, a great number of wild Indians sitting round 
in silence on the ground of the cave. Flores rushed in affright from 
the cave to communicate his discovery to his companions. These took 
the whole for imagination, nowhere observing any footpath or trace to 
show that any one had visited the spot. They entered the cave with 
lighted pine-splints. The sight that met their eyes was more than a 
thousand corpses in an entire state, the hands folded under the knees, 
sitting on the ground. They were clad in a kind of mantle excellently 
woven, and wrought of the fibres of a bastard aloe, indigenous in these 
regions, named lechuguilla, with bands and scarfs of different variegated 
stuffs. Their ornaments were strings of small fruit-stones, with balls 
formed of bone, ear-rings, and thin cylindrical bones polished and gilt. 
Their sandals were woven of a kind of liana.” 
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Mexico emerged from the struggles of the revolution, with 
little or no change in the institutions that have the most important 
influence in sighting national life, and forming national character. 
A federal commonwealth, she retained much of her old monarchical 
organisation, and under the guise of republican simplicity hides 
the trappings of regal and oligarchical pomp. Her church is richly 
endowed, though not, perhaps, beyond the religious wants of 
the population; but the monstrous inequality with which its 
revenues are distributed has no wail in any other eccle- 
siastical establishment in the world, not even in that of Eng- 
land. Her army is out of all proportion to the public neces- 
sities, and the proprietary aristocracy is of the most power- 
ful and opulent in the world. The causes of this state of 
things are obvious. The Mexican revolution was lighted up and 
carried on under priestly influence and sanction, and brought 
to a conclusion by the army; nor has there yet sprung up 
any enlightened public opinion sufficient to counterbalance the 
power thus thrown into the hands of these bodies. Both the 
army and the church, however, are now recruited from the de- 
mocracy, whilst under the old system they were aristocratic pre- 
serves. The great incubus on the national resources, and the 
origin of those financial embarrassments into which Mexico is 
plunged, is the enormous expense of the military force. In 1840, 
it consisted of 35,000 men, and absorbed 8,000,000 of dollars 
out of a revenue not amounting to 13,000,000; whilst under 
Santa Anna’s administration, the outlay on account of this branch 
of the public service was considerably increased. To reduce the 
army, to curtail the superfluous riches of the church, to adopt the 
wholesome and necessary measure of subdividing landed property, 
which would call forth the energies and elevate the moral cha- 
racter of her population, would have been a legislative scheme 
befitting a wise and patriotic statesman, if Mexico had ever really 
possessed one; and would speedily raise her from her present sta- 
tionary and inert condition, into one of healthful activity and 
progress. Of the effects of the latter measure, when tried upon a 
small scale, Miihlenpfordt gives a remarkable instance, which con- 
vincingly demonstrates the potency of the remedy. In the de- 
partment of Orizaba, the increase of population has led to the 
division of extensive estates formerly belonging to the munici- 
palities among a number of small proprietors, though we are not 
informed by what process or upon what conditions, except that 
the partition was made in a strictly legal form, and that each par- 
ticipant became the possessor in fee simple. 

“ New divisions,” he continues, “ at the convenience, and by the 
free consent of those interested, followed the first; small properties 
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were enlarged and larger diminished; the spirit of private specula- 
tion fastened on estates withdrawn from the mortmain tenure of the 
corporations; a new class of landed proprietors arose, new establish- 
ments and enterprises of every kind were undertaken, and the beneficial 
results appeared after the lapse of a few years. The condition of the 
lower orders of people was speedily improved; the necessaries of life 
became cheaper; the dwellings were enlarged and beautified, new 
water-works constructed, mulberry and olive plantations formed. Those 
of sugar and tobacco have considerably increased, while the maize-crops 
exceed the wants of the locality.” 


With such privileged classes holding in their hands the wealth 
of the country, no middle class which could counterbalance their 
weight, and a population ignorant to the last degree, impulsive, 
and totally unaccustomed to self-government, it is not surprising 
that the public liberties should have been surrendered to be the 
sport of unscrupulous adventurers, whose selfish and unprincipled 
ambition availed itself of the support of the anti-popular elements 
we have pointed out. The weight of the sword in Mexico was 
demonstrated, fatally for its peace and prosperity, by the closing 
scenes of the revolution, a afterwards by the events of No- 
vember and December, 1828; when Pedraza, head of the aristo- 
cratic party or Escoceces, having been constitutionally elected 
president, the Yorkinos,* or pseudo-democrats, took up arms to 
annul his election, and the installation of their candidate, General 
Guerrero, was celebrated amidst the orgies of a pronunciamento, in 
which the city of Mexico, abandoned for the better part of a day 
to the tender mercies of its mob of leperos, was given over to 
the horrors of sack and pillage. The events of this year, too 
plainly revealing the anarchical passions by which the country was 
torn, encouraged the Spanish government to make an attempt for 
the recovery of its forfeited ascendency; and an invading army 
under General Barradas disembarked from the Havannah, July 
27th, 1829, on the coast near Tampico. Guerrero, who was 
a Zambo, or man of mixed Indian and African blood, and popular 
from that circumstance with the coloured races, showed but little 
of his old revolutionary energy; and though armed by congress 
with extraordinary powers for the assembly of troops and the de- 
portation of the old Spaniards, remained inactive in the face of 
the enemy. The danger was averted by the activity of Santa 
Anna, then governor of Vera Cruz, who collected a force of 
several thousand men, routed the enemy, and obliged them to 
capitulate, before the government troops had rendezvoused. at 


* The names of these factions were derived from two politico-masonic clubs, or 
lodges, one of which was supposed, on what account does not appear, to be of Scot- 
tish origin; the other was affiliated to an association in New York, and influenced 
by Mr. Poinsett, formerly American minister in Mexico. 
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Xalapa. The legislatures of the states of Yucatan and Tabasco, 

rovoked by the imbecility of the administration, declared in 
Swer of a central constitutional government, and requested Santa 
Anna to place himself at the had of the movement. The proposal, 
however, failed of obtaining any general support, and the com- 
manders of the government troops, assembled at Xalapa, who were 
in the Escocece interest, entered into an agreement pledging them- 
selves to restore the constitution and laws of the sepeblis to their 
original purity. ‘The result was, the annulment of the illegal 
election of Guerrero, and the committal of the executive powers 
to the Vice-President Bustamante; but the interests of Pedraza, 
who was clearly entitled to the presidency, in this view of affairs, 
were for the time forgotten. All the states, with the exception 
of Yucatan, which adhered to its former sentiments, and con- 
tinued at variance with the general government, intimated their 
acceptance of the Plan of Xalapa, as this convention was termed. 
In the course of the year 1830, several risings of the military oc- 
curred and were suppressed; at the head of one of these was the 
deposed President Samsun, who was betrayed into the hands of 


the government, tried by court-martial at Oajaca, and shot. The 
new administration had not a more easy tenure than its prede- 


cessors. In January, 1832, the garrison of Vera Cruz, influenced 
by the intrigues of Santa Anna, pronounced against the govern- 
ment, on pretence that they had unduly favoured the old Spani- 
ards, expelled by a decree of congress under Guerrero’s presidency, 
and intrigued against the independence of Mexico; they de- 
manded, likewise, the recall of General Pedraza, who had retired 
to the United States, and his reinstatement in the chief magis- 
tracy until the expiration of his term of office. Santa Anna put 
himself at their head, and declared that he would not lay down 
his arms until a new congress should meet, and investigate the 
conduct of the government since its accession to power by the 
plan of Xalapa. A bloody civil war ensued, which was termi- 
nated at the beginning of 1833 by the reconciliation of Busta- 
mante and Santa Anna, and their agreement to recall Pedraza, 
who accordingly returned from exile, and filled the presidency 
during the brief remainder of his term. Santa Anna was 
elected to succeed him, but scarcely had he entered office when a 
centralist insurrection broke out, the pretence of which was an act 
passed by congress for the regulation of the right of ecclesiastical 
patronage. ‘This was suppressed for the moment, and the execu- 
tive power was committed to the hands of Gomez Farias, a man 
of strong and sincere democratic opinions, during a temporary 
retirement of Santa Anna to his estate of Mango de Clava near 
Xalapa, the motive assigned for which was a wish to arrange 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. LXXI. F 
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his private affairs. This was a step to which he resorted at cri- 
tical moments in the fluctuation of politics in order to gain time 
to watch events, and re-appear on the stage to throw his weight 
into the scale, which seemed likely to preponderate. Con- 
gress now proceeded to discuss a measure for the appropriation 
of part of the monastic estates to the payment of the national 
debt. This was the signal for a new centralist outbreak, in- 
stigated by the priesthood, under General Bravo. 

Santa Anna had hitherto been regarded as the leader of the fede- 
ralists, with whom he generally acted, though his conduct in the 
latter part of 1829 had sufficiently shown that he was only to be 
counted upon so long as he could make them subserve the pur- 
poses of his ambition. Now that the tide seemed setting in 
the opposite direction, he suddenly abandoned that party, and 
dndeel his adhesion to the centralists, dissolving the congress by 
an unconstitutional assumption of power. A new congress met 
in July, 1835, and souk an act for the establishment of the 


central form of government, with a president eligible for eight 
years, and re-eligible for life; a senate consisting of six generals 
and six bishops, named by the president; abolition of the state 
legislatures, and their conversion into military prefectures. The 
result was the separation of Texas, Yucatan still refusing to 


acknowledge the authority of the general government, and a 
general insurrection of the northern provinces, not quieted 
without much bloodshed in Zacatecas and Durango. Santa 
Anna lost his army and his liberty at the battle of San Jacinto, 
April 22, 1836, and when released by the humanity of the 
Texian president, Houston, found that he had irretrievably 
forfeited his popularity with his countrymen. He had been 
suspended from the exercise of his functions during his capti- 
vity, by a decree of congress, and did not recover them on 
his liberation; the friends of Bustamante having availed them- 
selves of the opportune disgrace of his rival, to elect him to the 
presidency. Under the new administration occurred the fede- 
ralist pronunciamento of 1840, in Mexico, under General Urrea 
and Gomez Farias, of which we have so graphic a description 
in the letters of Madame Calderon. In 1841 occurred that of 
Guadalaxara under Paredes, which, after some bloodless military 
promenades, terminated in the abdication of Bustamante, Santa 
Anna being invested with dictatorial power for the re-modelling 
of the constitution. It was evident, however, that to this arrange- 
ment the people were no parties; it had been brought about 
by private contract between the rival chiefs, while the public 
had remained idle spectators of the issue. The acute and intelligent 
observer to whom we have just referred, witnessed the entry of 
Santa Anna into the capital after the conclusion of the plan of 
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Tacubaya, and saw his public appearance at the theatre, and on 
other occasions. Not a single viva greeted his triumph; indif- 
ference or aversion were the only feelings common to the mass 
of the public. A convention elected by the municipal bodies 
was returned, to agree on a new constitutional scheme; but as 
it did not show the due measure of subserviency, it was dissolved, 
and a junta of notables, composed of his own creatures, was 
convened in December, 1842. The result was the promulgation 
of the scheme known as the ‘ Bases of political organisation of 
the Mexican republic, a compromise between the federalist and 
centralist, or unitarian principle, more equitable than might 
have been expected under the circumstances, and which seemed 
to give promise of a moderate and constitutional administration. 
The events of the last winter, which attended the overthrow of 
his power, and the return of the moderate party to office, are 
still fresh in the recollection of our readers, and it would be 
very unprofitable to enter on a minute discussion of them. Re- 
volution was again begun by Paredes, the Commandant of Gua- 
dalaxara, who is well known to have been discontented with 
the results of the pronunciamento of 1841, from which he derived 
no accession of power or consequence, though it was supposed 
at the time that most men would have rather seen him presi- 
dent than either Bustamante or Santa Anna. He is a man of 
liberal views, in favour of religious toleration, and granting per- 
mission to foreigners to hold property,—a favourite scheme with 
the northern departments, who are conscious that their interests 
have been sacrificed to those of the south, and their immense 
resources left undeveloped by the exclusive and anti-social policy 
followed by the centralists, who have ever cherished a truly 
Spanish hatred of foreigners. If we are to believe the charges 
advanced in the November manifesto of Paredes, and subse- 
quently enforced against him, Santa Anna is to be ranked 
among the most corrupt and tyrannical rulers of ancient and mo- 
dern times; embezzlement and peculation of the public funds have 
been carried on under his auspices to an enormous extent. For 
the other charges of jobbing military patronage, financial embar- 
rassment, and disorder in the public offices, Santa Anna is no more 
responsible than any of his predecessors of the government. But 
his obstinate persistence in the Texian war, the extorted contribution 
of four millions levied for its support, and enforced with the utmost 
rigour of exaction, the waste of the public resources in the discre- 
ditable hostilities with Yucatan, and the odium justly incurred 
by Santa Anna, as the main violator of the public peace, and dis- 
turber of the country, during the last twelve years, are causes 
sufficient to account for the outburst of public indignation which 
F2 
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has hurled him from power. As to infractions of the constitution, 
it would be hard to point out any public man in Mexico, who 
is not chargeable with them. We do not regard Santa Anna 
as much more guilty than his rivals, but we do not lament his 
fall, and we rejoice that he has been replaced by a govern- 
ment formed of men of principle and integrity; who, though 
some of them are untried or of limited experience, are not per- 
sonally obnoxious to eed great body of their countrymen b 
the parts they have hitherto played in the political arena. It 
remains to be seen whether they will exhibit greater adminis- 
trative vigour and capacity than their fallen opponent. 

Santa Anna has twice held the destinies of Mexico in his 
hands, in 1835 and 1841, and on each occasion shown himself 
unequal to the trial. Never had ruler a nobler field for the 
gratification of an exalted philanthropy, or the exercise of legis- 
lative skill, in healing the wounds of civil war, and giving 
peace and prosperity to his country under the protecting xgis 
of a strong government. Among such a population, accustomed 
to command, supine and ignorant, heedless of the restraints of 
moral discipline and self-control, it admits of doubt, whether 
the central form of republicanism would not be best adapted to 
their wants and character, as well as to their comprehension. 
The federal system of the United States requires for its opera- 
tion, defective as that has been proved to be, an energetic, in- 
telligent, and informed community; but in Mexico, a govern- 
ment justly administered, in the hands of a chief at once 
competent and well-intentioned, would have been blessed in the 
insurement of present repose, and the preparation of a happier 
future. But never was there a more signal exhibition of in- 
capacity for any of the nobler purposes of statesmanship than 
has been witnessed in Santa Anna. Boasting himself the 
Napoleon of the New World,* he was foiled shamefully at San 
Jacinto by a force not amounting to one-fourth of his own, and 
was reduced to beg abjectly for life from men whose dearest 
relatives he had butchered, and whom he had threatened with 
a like fate if they fell into his power. His administration 
satisfied not one of the national requirements, and only aggra- 
vated the embarrassments into which Mexico has been thrown by 
a long course of civil dissension and misrule. His fall has been 
complete and irretrievable,—Zevs yap peyadas yAwocds kopmous imep- 
€xOatpet. 

It is to be hoped that the government which has succeeded 
him will see the necessity of staying, by firm and vigorous 


* When taken prisoner by the Texians, and introduced to their president, 
Houston, his vain-glorious exclamation was: ‘You may esteem yourself fortu- 
nate, in having conquered the Napoleon of the New World.’ 
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measures of reform, the progress of internal disorganisation, and 
the advancing wave of foreign aggression, which threatens to 
overwhelm them. Mexico has hitherto seemed unable either to 
govern or defend itself, and, if it escape domestic tyranny, is in peril 
of foreign dismemberment. Texas and Yucatan have for ever 
separated from the confederacy, and the northern provinces have 
more than once within the last ten years attempted to follow their 
example. Armijo set up, as Kendal informs us, a separate tyranny 
in New Mexico, scarce yet suppressed. The incursions of the 
Indians in the states of Chihuahua, Durango, and Cohahuila, 
are becoming every year more formidable; the inhabitants are 
left without protection against their attacks, and the latter state 
has in consequence recently given notice of refusal to pay its 
quota of taxation to the general government. The latest 
accounts further inform us, that the Yankee squatters and sym- 
pathisers of California have driven out the Mexican governor 
and his guard, and intend to deal with that magnificent pro- 
vince, remote from and almost unknown to the Mexican go- 
vernment, as they did with Texas. Disaffection to the general 
government pervades all the northern and western states, and 
there seems an increased probability of their separation, espe- 
cially if the federal system be again adopted by the congress. 
But if the present cabinet of Mexico be composed of men, 
who will boldly look the difficulties of the country in the face, 
and sct themselves to apply effectual remedies, abandoning the 
chimerical hope of recovering Texas, devoting themselves to 
the task of restoring order, purifying their vicious adminis- 
tration of justice, and elevating the moral condition of the 
people, there is yet a chance that the dismemberment of Mexico 
may be averted, and that the American vulture, which waits 
to swoop upon its lifeless carcase, may be disappointed of its 


rey. 

, - this good work, we trust they will have the aid of the 
British government. It remains to be seen whether we will 
acquiesce in the occupation of California by the Americans, 
as we have in that of Texas. The views of the United States 
have long been directed to that beautiful and fertile territory, 
with its immense line of sea-coast, and noble harbours, un- 
rivalled on the whole western coast of the continent. An 
active minister, who had a forecast of the future, might secure 
it as an appendage to Oregon, our unquestionable right to which 
is too clear to be surrendered. The Mexicans would not be 
sorry to part with it to us upon fair terms. But this is a degree 
of energy that may be vainly expected from the nerveless hands 


to which the direction of our foreign relations is at present 
confided. 
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Art. IV.—La Revue Nouvelle. Nos. 1I., II., and IV. 1845. 
Paris. (London, Jeffs.) 


THE ‘ Revue Nouvelle’ declares itself to be an attempt to imitate 
the English Quarterlies; or rather to carry out the principles 
which distinguish the Review from the Newspaper. It is not 
always fair to judge of books according to their titles, nor of pe- 
riodicals according to their prospectuses; we may, therefore, ab- 
stain from inquiring how far the numbers of ‘ La Revue Nouvelle,’ 
already published, bear out the promises which were offered in its 
eg A slight survey of the state of literary journals in 

rance will enable us to judge of the claims of the new comer, 
by enabling us to answer the question always meeting a new pe- 
riodical: Is it wanted? 

The ‘ Revue Frangaise’ and the ‘ Revue Encyclopédique’ 
having been for some years discontinued, the ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ and the ‘ Revue de Paris’ were the sole literary journals; 
and as the ‘ Revue de Paris’ was much more like our magazines, 
and altogether of a slighter character than the ‘ Deux Mondes,’ 
the latter may for a long time be said to have monopolised the 
field of serious periodical literature. Those were the glorious 
days of the ‘ Revue.’ Not only the first men in philosophy, 
history, criticism, and political economy, were seen writing in it: 
the most popular novelists, and the most admired poets, were also 
amongst its contributors. By the side of Cousin, Remusat, Jouf- 
froy, isard, Saint-Beuve, Gustave Planche, Augustin Thierry, 
Saint-Marc-Girardin, Duvergier de Hauranne, Michel Chevalier, 
Lerminicr, Marmier, Rossi, and others—men who knew how to 
invest serious lucubrations with the graces of style—were to be 
found George Sand, Alfred de Musset, Balzac, C. de Bernard, 
A. Dumas, Alfred de Vigny, A. Briseux, Ch. Nodier, Méry, 
&c. The ‘ Revue’ then was a valuable work. It had the learn- 
ing and careful writing of the best articles in English Reviews, 
together with novels, tales, and poems, such as aay, if ever, ap- 

eared in English Magazines. Its fortnightly appearance was 
just frequent enough to keep it au courant; at the same time the 
interval between each two successive numbers was sufficiently 
long to prevent the precipitation inevitable in newspaper writing, 
and to enable the writers to bestow the requisite attention on their 
style. We confess this seems to us to have been the happiest 
union of qualities and circumstances in the history of periodicals. 
But it was doomed to suffer a severe shock. 

M. Buloz, the proprietor, could not keep on good terms with 
his most popular contributors. One by one they fell off. He 
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entertained the very ridiculous, but very common notion, that the 
authors were more indebted to him, than he to them: in a word, 
he fancied they could not do without him. He was mistaken, 
First, Balzac, then George Sand, then Dumas, left him; others 
quickly followed. The result was that the ‘ Revue’ was left to its 
literature and philosophy, while the newspapers eagerly caught up 
the novelist, and turned feuilletons intoimitations of the most attrac- 
tive portions of the ‘ Revue.’ This was a sad blow to the circulation 
of the latter; another swiftly followed. The ‘ Revue Independ- 
ante’ was established, with George Sand as the leading contribu- 
tor; Pierre Leroux as the philosophe; and Louis Viardot (the 
admirable translator of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and the husband of Pau- 
line Garcia) as critic on art. George Sand’s novels of ‘ Horace,’ 
and ‘ Consuelo’ would have been enough to insure the success of 
any review. But the success of the ‘ Independante’ was in a 
great degree hampered by the humanitarian doctrines of Pierre 

eroux. Fortunately, the philosopher resigned in time. The 
‘ Revue’ now numbers some important names amongst its con- 
tributors. 

M. Buloz, seeing the mistake he had committed, endeavoured to 
rectify it. He turned the ‘ Revue de Paris’ (which was also his) 
into a newspaper appearing three times a week; but the spe- 
culation was a bad one, and the ‘ Revue de Paris’ is now no 
more. M. Buloz has the credit of being considerably illiterate, 
though proprietor of two revues, ‘ dont il est /’ame,’ said M. Harel, 
with exquisite felicity, ‘avec (attention habile de n’en étre jamais 
lesprit. But, illiterate or not, he is a man of considerable tact 
and readiness, as his success in life plainly shows: for though ori- 
ginally only a printer’s foreman, he has founded one of the first 
periodicals in Europe by his own exertions, and conducted it for 
fifteen years. It is in vain that his detractors endeavour to explain 
this, by saying that he sold himself to the ministry. This may be 
true, yet not affect his cleverness. How many thousands are there 
equally willing to sell themselves, but who find no buyers! If 
M. Buloz was bought, it is to be supposed that he was worth 
paying for. The cause of his success must lie elsewhere than in 
@ mere easiness of conscience. Besides, the fact of sale is not 
proved; so far from being proved is it, that the rumour in man 
quarters is that he has recently sold his ‘ Revue’ entirely, and sold it 
to the government. This rumour has a colour of probability given 
to it by the return of certain writers, whose names have not figured 
in its pages for years, and who are all ministerial. The whole 
question is, however, of no importance to us. 

The ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ having lost one great element 
of popularity, had only to endeavour to strengthen its other 
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resources. This it has done. It is now not so widely circulated. 
It is more exclusively serious. It addresses itself to another 
audience; but if it continues to keep its present aim steadily in 
view, we have no doubt of its securing a sufficient audience. In 
the last year or two it has been occasionally heavy, seldom amusing, 
in the confined sense of the word, but very instructive, and often 
enriched with really valuable contributions in the shape of bio- 
graphy, travels, history, and political economy. In its subjects 
it has approached our Reviews; in its treatment it has often sur- 
“00m us. In literature, as in every thing else, it is something to 

now your position, and to accept it: to see clearly what can be 
done, and to do it. The ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ has this ad- 
vantage. 

The ‘ Revue Nouvelle’ seems to us to want this advantage. It 
has no definite aim. It attempts nothing new, and does not 
frankly accept what is old. The articles which it publishes might 
just as well have — elsewhere; some of them had better 
have appeared nowhere. ‘The writers are principally writers in the 
¢ Revue des Deux Mondes’—or were so; and there is no new ele- 
ment introduced, which is to separate this review from its more 
ancient rival. The only novelty is a novelty of publication: it 
appears at intervals of six weeks, and a single number may be 
bought, without the purchaser being forced to a three months’ 
subscription. It is like our own Reviews in appearance; only not 
so bulky, and issued twice in the quarter. Its intention is to be 
less a review than a periodical publication of books, the books 
made up of essays. As we wish the Review well, we cannot for- 
bear entreating the editor to reconsider his plan. The notion of 
periodical essays looks well in prospectuses; it will not do in exe- 
cution. We have seen an example at home. A Review, having 
all the advantages of money and talent, was forced at length to 
give up aftera long struggle in vain. Why was this struggle 
vain? principally because the Review was less a Review than a 
periodical publication of essays. Neither money nor courage— 
neither learning nor talent could save it. Against a similar fate 
we would warn the ‘ Revue Nouvelle.’ There is an essential differ- 
— between the book and the review, which it is fatal to over- 

ook. 

Looking at the ‘Revue Nouvelle’ with a view to the question, Is 
it wanted? we are forced to admit that at present it shows no signs 
of filling any want in French literature. But it may succeed; it 
may establish itself beside the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ and by 
important articles become important. Let it, however, clearly 
settle its aims. If it aspires to be popular, it must be more popular; 
if it aspires to be grave and useful, it must be more frankly so. 
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We will make our meaning clear by a reference to No. IV. The 
articles on Abélard, Henri Fonfréde, and on M. Quinet’s ‘ Cours,’ 
are admirable specimens of Review articles; whereas the other 
three articles should not have found admission; though we would 
except that on Mr. Disraeli’s ‘Sybil,’ had not that novel been 
already copiously reviewed in France. M. Gobineau’s paper is 
altogether unfit; and the Prince de Broglie’s is a pamphlet, not 
an article. Thus half the volume is, we believe, a ahaa 

In the article on ‘ Sybil’ we were much amused with the gravity 
of the exordium, wherein France is called upon to study England 
more closely than she has hitherto done: a feeling to which we 
cordially respond. France could not have studied us less. But 
she is beginning to see the folly of this, and perfide Albion is to 
be approfondie. To return to the exordium, M. Robin tells his 
countrymen that they must not suppose England is to be accu- 
rately known by a perusal of parliamentary debates and news- 
papers. Very true; there are other purer sources of information; 
and where does M. Robin advise France to seek them? In our 
novels, and particularly in the novels of Mr. Disraeli! It may 
be as well to add that the ‘ Revue Nouvelle’ is conservative in its 
politics; defends Guizot; and professes a friendly feeling towards 
England. This latter point is important. The anti-English feel- 
ing is so strong in France, so mad, so unreflecting, so certain, if 
not checked, to involve the two countries in a war, that any serious 
periodical raising its voice against such folly cannot but be of 
service. We English are so little occupied about France—we are 
so little desirous of war—that we cannot, without an effort, bring 
ourselves to believe that the war-cry in France is any thing more 
than the agitation of a small faction. This is a serious error. 
The feeling against England is deeply rooted—widely spread ; 
it is, moreover, a national feeling. ‘The middle classes—above 
all, the manufacturers—are of course strongly averse to war; but 
the mass of the nation hungers forit. ‘The feeling exists,’ says 
one of the most eminent men in France, in a private letter now 
before us, ‘it increases, and will increase daily. I think I see 
the Channel grow wider and wider. France is repressed by two 
millions of shopkeepers and manufacturers—for how long? No 
one can predict. And we have a military and agricultural popu- 
lation of thirty millions, and more.’ The struggle for peace must 
needs be a difficult and precarious one. Any ally on the side of 


peace is therefore welcome; such an ally as the ‘ Revue Nouvelle’ 
may be very important. 
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Art. V.—1. Revelations of Spain in 1845. By an English Re- 
sident. London. Colburn. 1845. 

2. Scenes and Adventures in Spain, from 1835 to 1840. By 
Poco Mas. London. Bentley. 1845. 

3. L’ Espagne en 1843 et 1844, Lettres sur les Meeurs, Politiques, 
et sur la derniére Revolution de ce Pays. Par J. TANSKI, An- 
cien Capitaine de la Légion Etrangére au service de France et 
d’Espagne. Paris. ' 1844. 

4. Spain, Tangier, &c. Visited in 1840 and 1841. By X. Y. Z. 
London. 1845. 


5. A Hand-book for Travellers in Spain. By RicHarD Forp. 
London. Murray. 1845. 


Spain has long been a paradox to the rest of Europe. Enthu- 
siastic writers have regarded it as the dwelling-place of pure 
romance; men of austere and censorious habits have described it 
as a country whose inhabitants are incurably corrupt. Truth has 
little to do with either of these decisions. To acquire a just 
notion of Spain and the Spanish people, we must refuse to take 
counsel of our imaginations, and listen to that common sense which 
in reality is so rare and uncommon a possession. Now, one of the 
first suggestions of this principle is not to regard the problem 
of national character as one easy to be solved. It is no doubt a 
topic upon which a witty and eloquent writer may be very brilliant, 
may pile up glittering common-places, adduce striking illustrations, 
and occasionally, perhaps, put ieommat original remarks, Still, the 
true key to the subject may remain untouched. 

It is far from being our intention to insinuate that we are about 
to succeed where every one else has failed. We do not even 
design to make the trial. It will for the present be enough for 
us to glance at some few of those considerations which impart a 
— interest to the actual state of Spain, and may help us to 

orm some conjecture respecting its future destiny. 

Among the most obvious theories which may be made use of 
to account for the idiosyncrasies of the Spanish character, is that 
which attributes their unlikeness to the other nations of Euro 
to the intermixture of Arab with Gothic blood in their veins. Tt 
is certainly true that the populations of the north and the south 
have met in the Peninsula, that they have in part blended, but in 
part, also, refused to blend there; and that, after desperate strug- 
gles and extraordinary alternations of fortune, the iron race of the 
north has prevailed, and rolled back the tide of conquest upon 
Africa. All this, we say, is true. And yet even these remark- 
able circumstances scarcely, in our opinion, suffice to explain the 
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type of character now found in Spain. In morals, as in physics, 
the commingling of two ingredients appears to produce a third 
totally different from both. The new substance does not unite 
the qualities which distinguished its constituent elements while 
they remained apart, but acquires qualities which were found in 
neither. This fact may suggest the propriety of speculating with 
modesty on national character. But there is another important 
observation to be made, and it is this—that before we undertake 
to determine what effects the Arab immigration produced upon 
the Spanish character, we should study carefully the manners and 
mental peculiarities of the Arabs themselves, as well as of the 
Christian population of Spain before their arrival. In this way 
some approach might possibly be made towards a correct estimate 
of the changes which were effected in the Spanish character by 
the Mohammedan conquest. 

No writer, however, has gone through these investigations; and 
therefore the Spaniard still remains an enigma, about which it 
may be amusing to speculate, though without a chance of arriving 
at satisfactory conclusions. Another obstacle is found in the tem- 
pers and intellects of our travellers in Spain. These, for the most 
part, seem far more intent on displaying their own cleverness than 
on elucidating their subject. Instead of meditating before they 
begin to write, it is clear that they take up their pens, and suffer 
the impulse of the moment to produce their theories as they go 
along. There is, consequently, no consistency in what they teach. 
The end of their commonwealth forgets the beginning. Not re- 
flecting on the danger of generalising on insufficient grounds, they 
huddle a few circumstances together, and fancy that they have 
got at the root of the matter, and that they are entitled to impose 
their opinions upon us as maxims in political philosophy. 

Thus Mr. Hughes, author of the ‘ Sevehshans of Spain,’ perpe- 
tually contradicts himself in his estimate of the Spanish character. 
There is no analogy between his facts and his conclusions. If we 
accept his statements we must reject his inferences. In his sum- 
ming up he describes the Spaniards as noble, generous, full of 
chivalrous sentiments, and consequently averse from sordid vil- 
lany. He illustrates this position by affirming that there is more 
vice and baseness ania in one English police-sheet than could 
in a long period be found in the Peninsula. It is impossible to 
mistake the motive in which this palpable misstatement originated. 
The writer fancied it would prove him to be free from national 
prejudice, and from the irresistible partiality that springs from 

education, from family ties, from the influence of early associa- 
tions, from all those habits of thought and feeling which consti- 
tute nationality, and impress a local character upon the minds of 
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all the individuals composing, by aggregation, what is called a 
people. But he is mistaken; it only proves him to be unphiloso- 
phical. ‘There is no consistency or coherence in his work. His 
testimony overthrows his reasonings. According to what he re- 
lates, we must believe the Spaniard to be ignorant, lazy, and 
prone to purchase self-indulgence at the expense of other men’s 
exertions; that is, dishonest to the core. But Mr. Hughes does 
not draw this inference. On the contrary, when he comes, as we 
have said, to recapitulate, he appears to lose sight of his own facts, 
and to arrive at conclusions wholly independent of them. 

In saying this, however, we would not be understood to set no 
value on Mr. Hughes’s labours: we think him a diligent observer, 
and avery lively writer. He tells an anecdote well, describes city 
life vigorously, is familiar with the history of Spain, and is a man 
of liberal tendencies. His work, consequently, is highly enter- 
taining. It abounds with illustrations of manners, and informa- 
tion of every kind, smartly conveyed, and arranged skilfully. 
Occasionally, too, there are touches of the picturesque, not im 

ainting external nature, for which Mr. Hughes has no aptitude, 

ut in hitting off revolutionary groups, the interiors of turbulent 
cafés, of disturbed council halls, of courts filled with plotters and 
intriguers. Frequently, his pages are deformed by affectation. 
He begins a period in earnest, but while he is proceeding with it 
some ludicrous idea presents itself, and he suffers it to explode in 
a jest, sometimes effective and sometimes not. He is guilty, too, 
of unmerciful reiteration; not that precisely the same forms are 
repeated, but that one idea is suffered to run into various moulds, 
and thus to pass muster for two or three dozen. And it is to this 
defect that we are to trace the lengthiness of his work, which is 
too voluminous by far; yet the ‘ Revelations of Spain’ deserve to 
be read with attention; for, if the author's opinions be often incor- 
rect, he himself supplies the antidote to them in the shape of 
facts. 

It is said that the Spaniard, to whom we must now return, is 
proud, and unreflecting persons are apt to associate in their minds 
the idea of pride with greatness of soul. There cannot be a greater 
fallacy. The pride of the Spaniard springs from a stupid misap- 
prehension of his own worth. Incapable of instituting a just com- 
parison between himself and his neighbours, he derives from this 
very inability sustenance for his overweening self-conceit. 

But what is there in the circumstances of Spain that should 
make a Spaniard proud? Is he to be proud of standing in the 
rear of all other Christian nations in policy and refinement? Ishe 
to be proud that he has no settled government, no living literature, 
no art, no commerce, no industry? Is he to be proud that his 
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very religion has melted away from about him, and left him nothing 
wherewith to cover the nakedness of his mind but the flauntin 
theatrical ceremonies of a material church, fallen into its decrepi- 
tude, and dreaming, in that state of dotage, of recovering the 
splendours of universal dominion? If these be circumstances 
suggestive of pride, then may the Spaniard be _— indeed. In 
our opinion, it would better become him to be humble, for in hu- 
mility there would be hope. If there is ever to be a day of rege- 
neration for Spain, it must dawn from the thorough conviction 
that nations reap what they sow, and that ignorance, and laziness, 
and pride, can beget nothing but social misery and political degra- 
dation. 

It is full time that Spain should be invited to look at her own 
rags, and consider whether it be not possible to substitute some- 
thing more seemly in their place. The poor Andalusian gentle- 
man, who hides beneath his threadbare cloak the absence of coat, 
and vest, and linen, and, while dining off garbage, thinks his blue 
blood a sufficient warrant of personal dignity, is the real type of 
his unhappy country. Both seem to think that there is nothing 
discreditable in starving, and that true greatness consists in idle- 
ness. On this field we think the revolutionary spirit might dis- 
play itself to advantage. Here is an old idol, with which the 
rage for innovation should be invited to deal. Generally we are 
not the advocates of new creeds, or new modifications of old ones; 
but if the Spaniard could be taught to put faith in the power of 
industry, and to believe that there is more merit in uals two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before, and in multi- 
plying the materials of breeches and petticoats, than in going with 
a hungry belly and nether extremities very badly covered, we 
should think that he had made some progress towards true refine- 
ment and national greatness. 

At present the Don is obviously carrying his nose in the wrong 
direction. He thinks it a fine thing to be a Don, and fancies 
that some marvellous virtue resides in his thread-bare capa and 
battered sombrero. But that he is in an abnormal state appears 
clearly from this, that along with the political consequences of his 
country, oo is dail becoming scantier and more dete- 
riorated. is is the most alarming circumstance in the condi- 
tion of Spain. We would guard, however, against mistake. 
It is not our opinion, that the strength of a country consists ex- 
clusively in its populousness; but we do believe that so long as a 
nation continues in its healthy state its numbers will increase. 
If then the mothers of Spain bear and rear fewer children than 
formerly; if the altar and baptismal font are less frequented, there 
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must be some powerful cause at work to account for this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. 

And what is that cause? what is it that suffices to render men 
regardless of the best affections of the heart, that makes them in- 
different to the happiness of being beloved by wives and children? 
Is it not the increasing passion of selfishness? In all states that 
have passed their meridian, marriage is at a discount, and men 
encumber themselves as little as possible with families. When 
the Roman Republic had been merged in the empire, as a briskly 
flowing river is lost in a morass, numerous laws were passed en- 
couraging, nay, even compelling men to marry, lest the greatness 
and glory of Rome should lack heirs; but those laws were inop- 
perative. The state of progress had been exchanged for a state 
of stagnation, and the torpidity of the government communicated 
itself to the hearts of the people. Men, seeing the rapidly multi- 
plying uncertainties of life, refused, by contracting marriage, to 
give additional hostages to fortune. They found the task of pro- 
viding for the happiness of one more than sufficient, and, there- 
fore, emul all their cares upon themselves. Other causes, 


also, concurred to promote selfishness and celibacy, which need 
not here be dwelt upon. — There is, however, a remarkable ana- 
logy between the laws which regulate the development of a family, 


and those which promote the progress of a commonwealth. The 
citizen, having a voice in the government of a state, thinks for 
that reason that it will be well governed. He boldly, therefore, 
rears offspring, feeling that he has something to transmit to 
them, besides the beggarly rudiments of material property. He 
is conscious of carrying about with him all a man’s dignity, and 
knows that the sons who follow him will succeed to no slave's 
inheritance. In despotisms men are ashamed to look their children 
in the face, because they must behold there the reflection of their 
own baseness, and, therefore, care little to become fathers. This 
accounts in part, at least, for the listless inactivity of servile races; 
this explains why Turkey, and Persia, and Egypt are thinly 
peopled; and if in China we find an apparent exception, it is more 
apparent than real, for the waste tracts of that country and its 
dependencies far exceed the cultivated. 

One of the leading features of the Spanish mind is, we are 
told, a dislike of foreigners, and their productions. We can un- 
derstand this dislike. It is the natural reluctance which most 
people feel to compare themselves with persons more advanta- 
geously situated, or to place the fruits of their own industry in 
juxtaposition with those of an industry far more enlightened and 
ingenious. This gives us some hope of Spain; for if it be ashamed 
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of its own inferiority, it may some day, perhaps, be excited to 
enter upon a course of generous rivalry with other countries. At 
the same time, however uncomfortable may be the feeling that 
accompanies them, foreign manufactures necessarily find their way 
into Spain, because she herself may almost be said to produce 
none. But how do they find their way? In the natural, straight- 
forward manner, through the ports and custom-houses provided 
for that purpose, enriching at the same time the legitimate mer- 
chant and the revenue? Ohno! That would not be a Spanish 
mode of doing business. That would be imitating the plain, dull, 
and humdrum fashion of other countries. Spain has a commer- 
cial system of its own. It does not patronise revenue officers, and 
hates, with a persevering hatred, both excise and custom-dues. 
Its warmest preferences are always bestowed on a bit of contra- 
band, for the fact of its being smuggled deprives even a foreign 
article of its odiousness. 

From these causes it has come to pass, that there is no scene in 
Spanish life without a smuggler mixed up in it. The peasant 
smuggles through necessity, the rich man through avarice, or the 
pleasure of cheating the revenue. Even the queen, we are told, 
robs her own exchequer by wearing contraband finery; and if the 
priest does not flourish a smuggled breviary, it is because Spanish 
breviaries are produced nowhere but in Spain. Many of the 
peculiarities that distinguish the Peninsula may fairly enough, 
therefore, be traced to the practice of smuggling. The whole 
southern coast, from Barcelona to Cadiz, is =eapenere transformed 
at night into one long strand for the landing of contraband goods. 
An army of smugglers, four hundred thousand strong, is said to 
hover about the Sierras, for the purpose of keeping alive the only 
element of romance in the country, by descending under cover of 
darkness to the sea-coast, holding communion there with proscribed 
foreigners, and receiving from them the materials of rendering 
millions of people comfortable, free of duty. 

It is impossible not to admire the sagacious policy in which this 
state of things originates. The government wants money, and 
therefore levies upon foreign goods, not a reasonable duty, which 
the people might perhaps be inclined to pay, but a monstrous 
duty, which the least glimmering of common sense would show to 
be uncollectable. To this is added the closing of the ports, together 
with every other regulation which can possibly obstruct commercial 
intercourse with other states. Upon these wise proceedings the 
managing gentlemen at Madrid hugely —s themselves, and sit 
down chuckling proleptically at the golden harvest they suppose 
themselves about to reap ; they have moreover done, they hope, 
the business of England, and put a spoke in the wheel of France. 
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But how does the drama terminate? Does the exchequer, reple- 
nished by a thousand channels, overflow with gold doubloons? 
Are the half million empleados, or government officials, rendered 
wealthy by their employment? Receives the army its arrears, 
together with that extravagant pay which made the soldier of the 
old monarchy look down upon every other service in Europe? 

On the contrary, most lame and impotent is the conclusion of 
all this ae of all this bottomless policy, of all this Iberian 
statesmanship! Nothing comes of them but an empty treasury, 
the annihilation of trade, the paralysis of industry—the ruin, m 
one word, of the whole nation. It is quite true that we also, here in 
these islands, are guilty of many foolish things on the subject of 
commerce. But of that some other time. Our business just now 
is not self-examination, but the catechising of a neighbour, a far 
more agreeable task ! 

Some writers have imagined they could discover a glimpse of 
hope for the Spanish people in its attachment to the old forms of 
its institutions ; others have derived a good augury from the rage 
for overthrowing every thing. We agree with neither. The old 
Spanish monarchy is as dead as Charles the V., and you might as 
wisely, therefore, attempt to resuscitate the one as the other. At 
the same time there is no necessity, even in the Peninsula, for 
razing society to its very foundations in order to renovate it, and 
therefore we derive small satisfaction from the wholesale projects 
of the destructives. 

Is there no third party? Truly we are told there is—the party 
of “‘ Young Spain!” What a transmigration of folly! Young 
France was a silly thing enough, and Young Germany, Young 
Italy, and Young England, each, in their turn, descended a step 
lower on the ladder of imbecility. What then must we think of 
this fifth remove from original stupidity, this dull imitation of the 
last of a series of dull copies? Young Spain! We have, as the 
schoolmasters say, a great affection for the juveniles, quite as much, 
at any rate, as for the seniles. But then we like things to keep 
their places. It would not at all heighten our respect for the 
discipline of an establishment were we to behold the minuter 
urchins flourishing the birch, and the hoary-headed teacher 
undergoing flagellation. ‘ Psdagogus Patiens’ might be a good 
comedy, but we hold that legislative comedies, though infinitely 
humorous, bode little good to the country in which they are 
enacted. An old philosopher, it is true, once inquired, what have 
we children for, if it be not that they may instruct us in our 
duties, caution us when we are in difficulties, and correct us when we 
do amiss? He saw around him, no doubt, tokens of a mania simi- 
lar to that which we witness, and heard the declamations of young 
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rofessors, indignant at the infirmities of their elders. But even 
m those pagan ages there was nothing, we will dare affirm, droller 
than Young Spain. As well might one talk of the recent antedi- 
luvians, of the yesterday preadamites ! There is and can be 
nothing young about Spain. It is a downright ‘ solemn ancient;’ 
it smells of the Middle Ages; it tastes like a dose of mummy 
powder; there is a ghostliness in its very antics. 

Let us hear no more, therefore, of Young Spain. It is a con- 
tradiction in terms. A man may travel back three centuries, 
and become contemporary with Queen Elizabeth, by crossing the 
Pyrenees. Falstaff and Nym, and Poynes and Pistol are to be 
met with in bodily presence at Toledo. Every road in Anda- 
lusia is a Gad’s Hill, on which fat choughs, who would be grand 
jurors, may get their purses lightened any hour of the night or 
day. Mrs. Ratcliffe’s romances speak of a far more modern 
state of society. Egypt is civilised; the Turks read ‘Vattel;’ the 
very Druses study Bentham’s ‘ Panopticon.’ Spain will have no- 
thing to do with these new-fangled gewgaws, but will stick 
to her bull-fights, her smugglers, and her banditti, who cry, 
‘Stand and deliver,’ even in the open streets. Nay, the refine- 
ment of Spain has advanced a pitch even beyond this. Else- 
where, if nations have hit upon the invention of magistrates, these 
solemn functionaries operate as a sort of terror to robbers. But 
in the Peninsula, the whole economy of this matter is reversed. 
There, it is the robbers who are a terror to the magistrates, who 
come and seek them in their offices, and attempt to take them 
prisoners in the midst of their carabineros. 

Will our spruce travellers by railway believe themselves to 
be contemporary with such transactions? Will they not rather 
fancy we have been foraging among the remains of some musty 
chronicler, or some comic hidalgo claiming kindred with the 
author of ‘ Don Quixote? We have commonly here in England, 
when we have not swum in a gondola, a notion that Spaniards 
are all as grave as sextons, and that, in the depth of their fana- 
ticism, a priest may lead them by their peaked velvet hats 
whithersoever he pleases. How different is the fact. Though 
Spain be antiquated, real comedy thrives nowhere so well as in 
the Peninsula. The Don is never serious. Even while rifling 
a church, or burning a friar, or cutting his neighbour’s throat, 
he cracks his jokes as usual. 


“ Spaniards mock and scoff at every thing. It is difficult to know 
when they are sincere. They laugh at death; they make a joke of 
the most solemn functions of life ; they laugh in church, and are often 
graver outside than within it. The female population is generally, at 
least, half sincere in its devotion, yet oue whom I knew to be rather 
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pious, in drinking a glass of wine said, ‘It must be good, for it is the 
blood of Christ !’”—Revelations of Spain, vol. i., p. 358. 

What else could we expect? Thousands of comic gentlemen, 
who have studied drollery at Salamanca, are scattered through 
all the glens and sierras of Spain, for the purpose of teaching its 
population how to make a jest of their gravest duties. These 
professors of jocularity—the priests, we mean—strive to make the 
church attractive by converting its services into a comedy. Old 
Rowland Hill used frequently, we have been told, to amuse his 
congregation with laughable anecdotes, odd turns of thought, gro- 
tesque images, and flashes of wit. He had, perhaps, studied 
thetoric in Spain, for what here seemed peculiar to him, is quite 
an ordinary accomplishment in that country. People there go 
to church to shake their sides and get fat. They have disco- 
vered the secret, no where else known, we believe, of rendering 
theology entertaining, and illuminating sermons with jokes. A 
stranger passing through a Spanish village on Sunday, might very 
well mistake the church for a posada, and put up his mule in 
the vestry-room, mistaking it for a stable. For the inn would 
probably be the abode of silence, while the very rafters of the 
other edifice were shaking with merriment. 

Nevertheless, politics and revolutions have done something to- 
wards restoring reverence to religion. The comic opera of the 
pulpit has now glided away from towns and cities, to take 
refuge among the peasantry. Preaching has begun to affect 
morality, and a phraseology has got into vogue, more analogous 
to serious subjects. 

“The rich burlesque extravagance of Fray Gerundio, has been ex- 
ploded in these modern times, by the comparative advance of enlighten- 
ment, but when you get into the mountain parts and ruder districts, 
where every man wears leather leggings, and every woman a woollen 
gown, the parrocos and their assistants are frequently of the same 
primitive stock, and their addresses to their flocks, of aboriginal simpli- 
city, and often of comical effect. 

“The rich but coarse proverbial language of Spain, strews every 
part of these discourses, and the pastor, in bringing himself to the 
level of the comprehension of his auditory, cannot fail to take the 
hue of their familiar thoughts and phraseology, and occasionally to 
verge upon the ludicrous. 

“A Granadine, lecturing his flock on their irreverent bearing in 
church, told them not to be like the soldier who, when he entered the 
sacred edifice, nodded to the images of the Saviour and the Virgin, 
with a ‘ Dios te guarde, Don Christo! Dios te guarde, Donna Maria!’ 
and turning to the images of the saints, exclaimed, saucily, ‘ Voso- 
tros no, sois simples caballeros como yo!’ ‘No need for you, youre 
but plain gentlemen like myself! A Cuencan having declared from 
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the pulpit that all the Creator’s works were perfect, a jorobado stepped 
forth from the congregation, and laying his hand on his hump, asked 
him whether that was perfection. ‘En razon de giba,’ said the padre, 
‘no es posible ser mas perfecto!’ ‘As a hump, it could not be more 
perfect !’””— Revelations of Spain, vol.i., p. 358. 


Some peripatetic philosopher in his perambulations through the 
United Provinces, observed formerly among the Dutch a strange 
way of showing respect for the ordinances of religion. Though 
by no means a volatile people, the mynheers still found their 
fancies inclined to stray from the preacher’s theme, and, there- 
fore, carried their meerschaums along with them to church, by 
which means they were enabled to fix their attention upon what 
they heard; the material division of the microcosm being suffi- 
ciently engaged in smoking, to enable the spiritual part to exer- 
cise its functions unimpeded. Preacher and congregation were 
involved in thick clouds of this Dutch incense. ‘There was 
nothing to tempt the eye to wander. The beauty of the vrows 
concealed itself behind a screen of Virginian vapour, through 
which the solid maxims and massive theology of the pulpit 
descended towards the listeners by their own gravity. Physicall . 
therefore, as well as figuratively, the doctrines of these worth 
Teutons were involved in smoke. They saw the truths that 
were set before them, through a mist, dark , and their descend- 
ants and neighbours have ever since been partial to obscurity. 

In the course of time, the haughty hidalgos of the Peninsula 
consented to imitate their revolted subjects, though, by way of 
rendering the enjoyment sweeter, it is tasted semi-c naadlndles 


“The practice of smoking has at last crept into the church, encou- 
raged, perhaps, by the example of the deposed Bishop of Leon, who 
used to smoke between the courses at Don Carlos’s table. Inveterate 
smokers bring their cigars into the churches, during the long and 
somewhat theatrical funcions, and take an occasional whiff under alten 
of their cloaks, the puffs being so distributed as to be barely discernible 
by those in their immediate neighbourhood.”—Revelations of Spain, 
vol. ii., p. 20. 

War reconciles people to strange irregularities, and its vicis- 
situdes palliate, if they do not justify them. For smoking at 
church there is no excuse, but most persons, perhaps, would 
take the liberty, were they cold and hungry and destitute of 
shelter, to make themselves comfortable if they could, even in a 
church. The act of desecration, therefore, which, in the lan- 
guage of a recent traveller, we are about to describe, must be 
imputed to necessity, rather than to irreverence. Nevertheless, we 
are not the less startled at seeing a soldier’s mess spread upon the 
communion table, and officers making a bed of their church’s altars. 
G2 
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“ The only remedy was to flee to the sanctuary—the church. It was 
extensive and handsome, though in a very neglected state. The 
sacristy, or vestry, had been appropriated to the use of the duke, as a 
matter of course, that being the only habitable chamber ; his grace’s 
bed, consisting merely of a paliasse spread upon a large arca in a 
corner of the sacristy, in which there were a couple of chairs, and, I 
believe, but I am not quite sure, a table. 

“ Walking up to the nave of the lofty church, with a gallant and 
highly-esteemed English friend, in search of a night’s lodging, we 
reached the steps of the high altar, which we ascended ; the altar-table 
was unoccupied, on each side of it stood a capacious arm-chair, with 
leathern seat and back, and the chancel was sufficiently extensive to 
admit of moving about as in a little room. 

“¢ Here we will take up our quarters!’ we both exclaimed; ‘and 
make ourselves comfortable!’ 

‘The servants were summoned, and our little personal effects brought 
to us ; we found, too, that the domestics had discovered a suitable place 
for cooking and for ledging themselves ; and as for the horses, there 
was plenty of accommodation for them in the sheds attached to the 
hermitage —so all was right. 

“ We strolled about the bivouac, and on our return at dusk, found 
the cloth spread: —where, think you, oh! most respected reader ? 
Verily, upon the grand altar-table. 

“ Before we had time to make any reflections upon this unusual appro- 
priation, the servants were mounting the steps carrying the smoking 
puchéro, the tempting estofudo, or a-la-mode beef, and the crisp fried 
potatoes—the rear being brought up by my broad-as-long servant, Hilario, 
with the Jota under his right arm, like the pouch of a bagpipe, in readi- 
ness to give us an enlivening strain in due season. 

“ What was to be done ? ‘To dine, or not to dine—that was the 
question. Whether ’twere better to fast or eat our dinner off such a 
board, must, and did make us pause ; but our appetite overcame our 
scruples, and approaching the table that had been spread for us, we 
ate our meal standing, and afterwards complacently reposed in the ample 
leathern chairs on either side of the altar. 

“ Let me state, in palliation of what may be considered an irreverent 
act, that the church had long been applied, like other parts of the 
Ermita, to garrison purposes alone, that nothing remained but the bare 
wood of the altar, and that we had no other feelings in making a tempo- 
rary use of it for a dining-table than those of respect for the sacred 
purpose to which it was originally destined, and to which it is to be 
hoped, it has long since been restored. 

“ Having rested in the large arm-chair for a brief space of time, I 
sallied forth again to chat with some friends in the bivouac. 

“Tt was a very romantic scene: the cavalry horses were picketed in 
rows, with their bridles slung round their necks, eating the provender 
in their nose-bags ; the officers and soldiers were congregated in groups, 
some taking their meals, others in friendly conversation ; whilst the 
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wooded heights on the left were illumined by the fires of the advanced 
posts, and of the troops bivouacked in that direction. At the foot of 
the slope, running by the side of the fortification, flowed the little river 
Urguiola, and the hum of the camp mingled with the bubbling sounds 
of its rapid waters. 

“ After making the round of the bivouac, and enjoying that frank 
converse which is so natural and so pleasant between men who are 
passing year after year together amid the vicissitude, and excitements, 
and the friendly intercourse of military life, I returned to the church. 

*‘ Strange and solemn was the aspect it exhibited. There were four 
dismantled lateral altars, and, suspended from the columns adjoining 
two of them, but on opposite sides of the church, were two small roughly- 
fashioned iron lamps ; the red smoky flames arising from them shed a 
mournful light upon the objects in their immediate vicinity, and exhi- 
bited the nave in dim perspective ; whilst the upper end of the church 
was rendered barely visible by our own light burning on the altar- 
table. 

* Perfect silence reigned in the church. On the pavement, here and 
there, the asistentes of some of the officers were sleeping, rolled up in 
blankets, or merely wrapped in their great coats. On each side of the 
four lateral altars reposed a Spanish officer, enveloped in his cloak, and 
having the appearance of a sculptured effigy on a tomb. Recognising 
the countenance of each, I contemplated them with deep interest ; their 
features were fine and noble ; their moustaches stood out in bold relief, 
and the cloaks in which they were enveloped up to the chin, lay in 
graceful drapery over their motionless frames. 

* As I was turning away from the side of one of them, he said, with- 
out stirring, in a low and almost sepulchral tone : 

“*< Buénas noches, amigo, Don Juan.’ 

“*«Buénas noches—may you sleep in peace,’ I replied ; and under 
the impression of a variety of indescribable feelings, 1 slowly paced the 
remainder of the nave, and passing close to the door of the sacristy, 
where our beloved general was, I trusted, reposing tranquilly, though 


on a bed of straw, I ascended the steps leading to my own resting-place 
adjoining the altar. For some little time, I stood looking down the 
church from that elevation. By the almost expiring light from the 
lamps | descried the outlines of my friends’ figures slumbering on their 
tomb-like couches. All was still, save ever and anon the sharp ery of — 
‘ Sentenéla alerta!’ repeated from sentry to sentry in the bivouac. 

«May the Almighty watch over and guard you from every danger!” 
—+these were my aspirations. ‘ May your distracted country soon find 
repose ; and when your mortal career shall be run, and you are sinking 
in the sleep of death, may you have the comfort of knowing that the 
efforts and sacrifices you are now making have produced the desired 
fruits of national harmony, prosperity, and strength.’ 

“Never did I sleep more comfortably than by the side of the high- 
altar of San Antonio de Urguiola. 

“At daybreak a general Diana in the camp aroused me, and soon 
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the morning sun pierced the windows of the church, casting fans of 
light across the pavement, which by degrees became animated by the 
brisk movements of the asistentes. The figures rose slowly from the 
altars, and for an instant felt doubtful as to their actual state of being. 
But this uncertainty did not last long; one or two of the gallant officers 
sat up, and, after making a paper cigar, struck a light, and then in a 
semi-recumbent position, and leaning upon one arm, inhaled the grateful 
vapour, thus beguiling the few minutes which elapsed before the asistentes 
brought the needful apparatus for their ablutions and toilet.” Poco Mas. 


The history of religion in Spain illustrates one of the greatest 
defects in the Spanish character. When there was a strong faith 
there was likewise a sanguinary jealousy that it should be pre- 
served unadulterated. No tolerance was extended to investiga- 
tion, because to investigate implied a previous doubt, and doubt 
was heresy, and heresy was acapital crime. These facts were all 
traceable, of course, to the national pride; it was an unpardonable 
offence to call in question the judgment of Spain, represented in 
theology by the Church, as it was in politics by the king. Much 
of the horror inspired by a disposition to inquiry arose from the 
absence of energy in the popular mind; for it is laborious to re- 
ply to arguments, to fence with objections, to elude the darts of 
controversy, to face the rude onsets of logic. It is much easier to 
say there shall be no dispute. The laziest man in the world can 
muster up vigour enough to profess his unwillingness to have his 
convictions meddled with, and when irritated by opposition, to 
silence those who disturbed his ease, by stripes, or imprisonment, or 
death. This accounts for the whole theory of the Inquisition. It 
was a short method to burn an adversary. The flames of an 
auto da fe would consume the doubt with the doubter, and purify 
the public mind from all inclination to question authority; at 
least, so it was hoped, though the event has not quite answered 
the expectations of those rack and dungeon sages, who continued, 
until very recently, to enlighten the Peninsula. 

It may, at first sight, appear difficult to reconcile this interpre- 
tation with occurrences known to have taken place. For instance, 
the Spanish Jesuits distinguished themselves in the seventeenth 
century above all their brethren by the subtlety of the casuistry, 
and the profound controversies they carried on respecting the 
obligations of morality, the nature of faith, the theory of honour, 
the laws and constitutions of states. A single observation, how- 
ever, will suffice to show that their polemics cost them very little 
effort. ‘They only enacted a sort of drama, in which they played 
the parts of all the interlocutors. They put the questions and 
gave the answers, urged objections and demolished them all in the 
cool retirement of their own cloisters. No fierce field preacher 
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could stand up there to inveigh against the excesses of inquisitors 
or princes, no appeal could be mall to the Scriptures, no reference 
to the eternal principles of right and wrong. The Bible was a 
prohibited book, and reason ranked with the seven deadly sins. 
Polemics, therefore, were a sort of innocent fencing, in which the 
good fathers fought with their own shadows by way of keeping 
themselves in spiritual health, arguments were handled like dumb- 
bells, not to floor error, or break the jaws of the father of it, but 
for pleasant pastime, because the disciples of Loyola had nothin 
else todo. ‘The defence of theft, of lying, of adultery, and homi- 
cide, was only a sort of merry interlude between the acts of their 
great piece, such as roasting heretics, and stabbing kings. 

When these grim theatricals lost their charms for the Spaniards, 
the case of religion seemed hopeless. Inquisitors, priests, and 
friars soon came to be regarded as good for nothing supernu- 
meraries, whose haunts were a nuisance and an eyesore to be 
got rid of as speedily as possible, together with the spiritual article 
they were accustomed to vend. Hence the suppression of con- 
vents, the sale of ecclesiastical property, the desecration of 
churches, and the dreadful state of destitution to which the monks 
were reduced by the Progresistas. The clergy had forbidden 
their flocks the use of reason, and were now taught by experience 
how terrible a thing it is to depend for subsistence or penury, 
for life or death, on an unreasoning multitude. They had incul- 
cated no respect for principles, and could not now, therefore, 
appeal to them in their own behalf. In one of the dreadful ac- 
cesses of popular fury, occasioned by disease, mental and bodily, 
the rabble of Madrid pushed to the utmost extreme their suspi- 
cions of the former objects of their reverence, and massacred 
numbers of friars at the very altar. Scenes like these could not 
possibly have happened had the rights of conscience been recog- 
nised in Spain. Instead of murdering or famishing their monks, 
they would have invited them to share the labours of the community, 
would have exposed their errors, would have ridiculed, perhaps, 
their false notions of sanctity, would have convinced them how 
much better it is to earn one’s livelihood by honest labour, than 
to subsist idly like drones on the labour of others. 

At present the piety of Spain is of a very equivocal description, 
Formerly, people could prove their devotion by displaying 
abundant zeal against heresy and heretics, and they found a great 
deal more facility in persecuting their neighbours, who, in matters 
of opinion, did not agree with them, than in subduing their own 
evil passions, and practising in truth and sincerity the rules of 
holiness. There is at present very little persecution carrying on. 
Few persons in the Peninsula have energy or uprightness enough 
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to differ from the mother church, we mean openly and in the 
spirit of martyrs. It is thought better to lapse into indifference, 
to let the priests have their way ostensibly, and to laugh at them 
in private. And the clergy themselves it is to be feared, too gene- 
rally act so as rather to stimulate than to extinguish this inclina- 
tion. Their lives are far from exemplary. J oll , cheerful, good- 
humoured sinners, they are far from shaming the age into serious- 
ness by their self-denial, or into mortification by their penance. 
Too much, it is true, ought not to be expected of them, seeing 
that they are members of a church which has outlived its own 
efficacy, whose institutions are no longer in harmony with the 
times, and which demands of its ministers the sacrifices of a fa- 
natical period in the midst of general enlightenment. 

A priesthood which professes celibacy provides by that ver 
act for its own degradation. Shut out from the society of well- 
educated and well-principled women, such as respectable clergy- 
men would be likely to marry, the sacerdotal caste in Spain, as in 
all other Catholic countries, associates habitually with females of 
inferior principles, placed too low to be reached by public opinion, 
and sufficiently enveloped in the net of superstition to be satisfied 
with substituting devotion for virtue. oe this circumstance we 
may discover one of the most powerful causes of the superiority of. 
Protestant communities. A sort of rude comfort gladdens, no 
doubt, the priest’s house in Spain, while the smattering of learning 
he acquires, and his innate leaning towards hospitality, procure 
him occasionally the pleasure of superior society. It is unneces- 
sary to criticise severely the aberrations of men so situated, but 
they bring their punishment along with them, though in many 
cases, perhaps, the priest is exactly suited to his station. Our readers 
will, doubtless, be of opinion that this was the case with the cura 
who figures in the following scene :— 


“ At eight in the evening we reached a village of small extent. It 
was pitch dark, and the rain fell in torrents. The only venta in the 
place was crammed, as the ventéro gruffly declared as he leaned out of 
a narrow window. ‘ There was stabling for the mules belonging to the 
galeras,’ he said, ‘ but that was all.’ 

“ What was to be done? Don Ignacio thrust his head out of the 
galéra, and cried— 

*¢ Amigo Don Juan, estamos muy mal—muy mal. My friend Don 
Juan, we are very, very badly off.’ 

“* Yes,’ I replied, ‘ we are, Don Ignacio; and I particularly, for I am 
wet to the skin.’ 

“‘ All at once I bethought me of the cura.” 


They inquire the way to his reverence’s abode, and reach it 
after much splashing and floundering. 
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“* We at length arrived at a door, within which we heard sounds of 
mirth and jollity. We struck it with the palms of our hands, and pre- 
sently a female voice cried, ‘ Quien ?/—who’s there? 

“* Gente de paz’—peaceable people—we replied. 

“¢ Quo quieren ustedes?’—what do you want ? 

*¢'T'o speak to the seiior cura; be pleased to open the door, seiiora.’ 

** After a delay of not more than two minutes the door was opened. 
In the passage was the cura himself, and by his side his ama, or oun 
keeper, a handsome young woman, holding a lamp in her hand. 

“ We saluted his reverence, told him our story, and asked if he could 
put us in the way of getting housed for the night. 

“¢ Certainly,’ said the cura, who could not have been more than eight- 
and-twenty or thirty years old, ‘certainly, seiiores, here in my poor 
house I shall be most Loowy to receive you. I can accommodate you 
better than any other person in the village. Come in, sefiores.’ Seeing 
my servant holding my horse, he added, ‘ There is a good stable at the 
back of the house, Tomas; take a lantern, and show the way. Come, 
seilores, come up stairs; there is to be a ball here to-night. You could 
not have arrived at a better moment.’ 

“So saying, he conducted us to an apartment on the first floor, con- 
sisting of a sitting-room of moderate dimensions, adjoining which was 
an airy bed-room with two beds in it. Holding the door of the cham- 
ber open, the worthy cura told us it was for us. Our delight may be 
imagined at the prospect of so comfortable a resting-place after the toils 
of the day, and after the dreary prospect we had on entering the village. 

“¢ But, seiior cura,’ said I, ‘ we shall be depriving you or some of 
your household of their bed-room, I fear.’ 

“By no means; my room is on the other side of the house, and this 
is the visitor’s chamber.’ 

* Don Ignacio had prudently brought his carpet-bag in his hand from 
the galéra, but my man had not thought of such a precaution. I was 
about to send for him, but as the horse required attention, I was pre- 
vailed upon by Don Ignacio and the cura not to do so; they therefore 
jointly undertook to supply me with a change whilst my own clothes 
should be dried before the kitchen-fire. Being in such kind and conside- 
rate hands, I readily consented, and prepared to dress for the cura’s ball. 

* Don Ignacio handed me from his carpet-bag a pair of new black 
trousers made of prunello; the cura brought me a shirt as white as snow, 

a gray bob-tail jacket with a narrow upright collar, and a pair of shoes. 
Having first put my whole frame in a glow by rubbing myself with a 
rough towel which I found in the bed-room, I dressed myself in a few 
minutes, and entered the ball-room. 

“A very original costume was this my ball-room dress. Don Ignacio 
was considerably taller than I, so that his trousers were more than half 
a foot too long for me. I turned them up. I had no stockings, and 
the cura’s shoes were such as parsons’ shoes are apt to be all over the 
world, that is, stout, square-toed, and ample; moreover, they were beau- 
tified by a pair of massive silver buckles. The bob-tail jacket, though 
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no doubt it fitted the cura’s portly frame, hung loosely upon my slender 
frame; and the sleeves being, like Don Ignacio’s trousers, too long for 
me, I turned them up, and displayed my pure white wristbands, my 
shirt-collar being adjusted in the most approved Byronical style. The 
pumps, however, were the most attractive part of my toilet, and showed 
off my ankles to great advantage, as I perceived by the flattering cir- 
cumstance of the eyes of all, male and female, being complacently, that 
is, quizzically, directed towards them. 

“ Although my servant had not thought of bringing my portmanteau, 
he had found time to go for the alforja and the wine-skin, knowing 
that his own comforts depended on this section of the baggage. Speedily 
a tolerable supper was prepared, and brought smoking hot to the table, 
the kind-hearted cura joining us frankly, at our invitation, and adding 
to the meal various fruits and sweetmeats. We were waited upon by a 
very good-looking servant girl, whilst the handsome ama stood by the 
cura, attentively waiting upon him, and pointing out, with tender interest, 
any tit-bit she thought he would like, or took his fork gently from his 
hand, and conveyed the said delicate morsel to his plate herself. Nor 
was she less kind to us-—his guests. Sweetmeats, olives, almonds, and 
figs were handed to us in profusion by her hospitable hands; whilst 
ever and anon she would fill our glasses with wine, not forgetting the 
eura, however, in this particular. I pressed my wine on his reverence, 
as being, what it really was, good. He admitted this, and cheerfully 
partook of it; but when the repast was over, excepting the pasties, or 
dessert, he whispered to the ama, who, smiling significantly, went to a 
closet, and taking down a key from a hook, disappeared, returning pre- 
sently with a large narrow-necked pitcher fit for a crane to drink out of, 
which she placed on the table. 

**« Now, sefiores,’ said the cura, ‘ now you shall taste my wine,’ and 
pouring out a glass for Don Ignacio, myself, and himself, he pledged us 
by touching our glasses gently with his own. We quaffed the ruby con- 
tents. Ye Gods! what luscious wine! its nectareous stream found its 
way rapidly to the heart, and filled it with the most enlivening sensa- 
tions. 

‘¢ « Now for the ball,’ said the cura. 

“The table was removed to a corner of the room, and presently an 
old man entered with a slow step, and bowing to the cura, began play- 
ing on an ebony pipe, ornamented with ivory, which he accompanied 
by a little drum or tabor. He was followed by the ama and three or 
four peasant girls, one of whom was particularly good-looking, and 
two men ; the ladies had an absolute majority at the cura’s ball. The 
piper struck up a lively air, and the cura, vilouiieg for his partner the 
prettiest girl, began to dance. As they became more and more ani- 
mated, the cura applauded and encouraged them. 

“The dance being over, the panting ladies were complimented on 
their performance, and presented with sweetmeats. The piper was a 
Biscayan, and seventy summers had passed over his venerable head. 
Having quaffed a large tumbler of wine, he commenced playing one of 
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his native airs on the silba, or pipe, using only one hand, whilst with 
the other he sounded the accompaniment on the little drum called 
tun-tun (pronounced toon-toon). From these simple instruments he 
produced truly harmonious sounds; and as he warmed with the recol- 
lection of his native Biscayan mountains, his aged eyes glistened with 
delight. 

© A sort of boléro was now danced by a young man and one of the 

easant girls. The cura pointed out to: me the different movements 
made by the dancers, clapping his hands in cadence with the silba 
and ¢tun-tun. Whether it was the effect of his own libations, or of 
mine, I will not pretend to say, but somehow the remarks of the gay 
and hospitable cura, became to my ear more and more indistinct eve 
minute. Suddenly he leaped up from his chair, and cried, ‘ Bien! bien ! 
buena moza! Well done! well done! my pretty lass !’ and whisked 
into his seat again. 

“ The ama now made a sign to a man who was leaning against the 
sill of the door, saying at the same time, 

“Vaya ! Bartoloméo—let us have your dance!’ 

“The person thus addressed, advanced in a slouching manner. His 
complexion was nearer to black than brown ; whether he was young 
or old, I know not to this hour. He was bent, but did not seem in- 
firm ; his eyes were black and piercing, though sunken in their sockets; 
his upper lip overshot the under one, and at each corner of his inde- 
scribable mouth, projected a long tooth, or tusk. His dress consisted 
of a loose jacket and trousers of shaggy brown cloth; they seemed 
to me to be all one piece, and looked like a bear-skin. 

“He advanced into the middle of the room, and began by putting 
himself into a succession of quaint attitudes. By degrees he worked 
himself up into a highly excited state, and finally rushing to the 
front of the table, at the ends of which we were sitting, began to 
grin in the most ghastly manner, the two tusks looking like the teeth. 
of a decayed portcullis. He then began to produce the most un- 
earthly sounds, by striking his under lip with his knuckles, croaking, 
grinning, and gesticulating, with the accompaniment of the old Bis- 
cayan’s tun-tun at intervals. Bartoloméo’s performance reminded one 
of the grotesque dances of the African negroes. 

“We begged permission of the gay and hospitable cura to retire, 
as we wished to continue our journey early in the morning. ae 
my bow, then, as well as the capacious shoes would permit, I vanish 
as folks do from ball-rooms, and hastened to the adjoining chamber. 
The silba and the tun-tun again struck up, but in a few minutes my 
ears were deaf to all sounds. I slept till daylight "—Poco Mas. 


Among the works recently published on Spain, the one from 
which we extract the above 1s the most instructive. Not that it 
pretends to give a complete picture either of the country or peo- 
ple, but without effort or ostentation, it enables the reader to form 
a correct idea of both. It is to be regretted that the author should 
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have adopted a nom de guerre. He would have added to the 
authority of his work by openly taking upon himself the respon- 
sibility of it; and he must be fastidious indeed, if he be of opinion 
that the authorship of two such volumes could be discreditable to 
any man. 

If the clergy of Spain have done little towards enlightening 
and humanising the population, the court and government have 
done still less. Nowhere, perhaps, in Europe, has the palace 
been more prolific of wickedness. From the earliest periods of 
Spanish history, favourites have ruled the land in the king’s 
name, and these favourites have generally been worthless women, 
or still more worthless men. The word camarilla, used in the 
Madrid vocabulary to signify the small coterie that commonly 
flourishes ‘in the sovereign’s private chamber, has passed into the 
language of Europe, to designate the worst species of court in- 
triguers. The thing signified by this too-famous word, still con- 
stitutes the bane of the Peninsula, where its influence is per- 
petually fatal to worth of every kind. No minister can long 
stand his ground who is not backed by the camarilla, no go- 
vernor of a province can be secure of his place, unless he pur- 
chases the good-will of the dwellers in that foul den. An illus- 
tration of this fact has just been supplied by the fate of General 
Concha, late Captain-General of Catalonia, who has been dis- 
missed from his office because he accidentally obstructed the de- 
signs of the camarilla, which Chico, its sanguinary agent, was 
carrying into execution at Barcelona. 

According to some travellers, not without talent for observa- 
tion, the democratic spirit is rapidly gaining strength in Spain, 
aided much more by the disreputable proceedings of the court 
and government, than by the spread of common sense. The 
queen is a puppet, sometimes engaged in devouring sweetmeats, 
and sometimes in uttering falsehoods for the purpose of effecting 
the ruin of a popular minister. More blame attaches, of course, 
to those who prompted the wickedness, than to the pale, capri- 
cious little girl who was made to perpetrate it. The mischief 
lies in the system, in the monstrous absurdity of employing, as 
an important agent in the machinery of a state, a minor, inca- 
pable of taking care of herself. This, however, forms part of the 
great comedy of politics now enacting at Madrid, where men, 
the most reckless, the most unprincipled, direct the progress of 
the nation, if progress the sort of activity exhibited here, can be 
called. 

Let us first look inside of the palace, and then outside; notice 
what little Isabel is doing, and then bestow a moment’s attention 
on the turbulent rabble at the Puerta del Sol. We shall find the 
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same feeling in both places, but modified a little by favourable cir- 
cumstances among the ruffians and ruffianesses of the pavé. Most 
persons remember the affection of Ferdinand the Seventh for 
petticoats, not those sported by condesas, or queens, but those which 
conceal the worm-eaten images of Spanish superstition from the 
public gaze. Isabel, being petticoated herself, entertains no re- 
verence for that article, but transfers her veneration to bon-bons 
and friars, spoiling her complexion by ineans of the one, and her 
conscience by the other. Of the rauseum of sweetmeats at 
Madrid, we have the following picture : 


“This pastrycook museum, which extends over every apartment of 
the palace, contains some most interesting specimens—the tortas, or 
tarts of Moron, the most celebrated in Spain—the panes pintados, 
or painted buns of Salamanca—the paschal ojalores, or carnival and 
Easter dainties—the hard ¢urrones of Alicante, composed of almonds, 
nut kernels, filberts, and roasted chesnuts, intermixed with honey and 
sugar—dulces, of cocoa-nut, frosted with sugar— roasted almonds— 
avellanas, a peculiarly nice sort of filbert, whole and in powder—cin- 
namon, pine-apple kernels, jelly, blanc-manger, and custard—ginger- 
bread in its several varieties, and sugared rice in its sundry convolutions, 
marmalade, jam, and blando de huévos, or sweetened yolks of eggs ; 
capuchinas guindas (cherry-brandy), barley-sugar, imitation wal- 
nuts, and sugar-stick ; alfajor, or spiced bread, and the delicious 
cheese ; jijona, pomegranate jelly ; melocotones, Madrono strawberries, 
and other curious specimens. Perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of the youthful majesty of Spain is her relish, and constant use of these 
bon-bons and sweetmeats. Her papers of comfits strew the palace, 
her bags of sugar-plums visit the council-chamber, her dulces line the 
throne.”—Revelations of Spain, vol.i., p. 107. 


Sweetmeats enter also into the other picture, in which the royal 
child plays so humiliating a part. Christina was spoiled, we sup- 
pose, by Muiioz—if the supposition does not do him too much 
honour—and by way of proving her proficiency, she, at a very 
early age, seems to have spoiled her daughter. Certainly, at least, 
they form between them a trio, which it might not be easy to 
match out of Spain. Christina has every reason in the world to 
be proud of her hopeful daughter. She herself could not have 
displayed a greater a in lying, a more imperturbable power 
of face, a more truly Castilian contempt of human life, than 


did the charming little Isabella in her attempt to destroy Oldzaga. 
We introduce our readers to the scene, as it is altogether charac- 
teristic :-— 

“On the night of the 28th of the month last past, Olézaga pre- 
sented himself before me, and proposed to me that I should sign the 
decree of dissolution of the Cértes. I answered that I did not like to 
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sign it, having this, amongst other reasons, that these Cértes had de- 
clared me of age. Olézaga insisted ; I again refused to sign the said 
decree. I rose, directing myself towards the door, which is to the left 
of my table for despatch of business. Olézaga placed himself before me, 
and fastened the bolt in that door ; I directed myself towards the door 
in front, and Olézaga again placed himself before me, and fastened the 
bolt of that door. He caught hold of my dress, and obliged me to sit 
down. He seized my hand and forced me to sign, After this he left, 
and I retired to my apartment.’ 

“The declaration, as attested by Bravo, proceeded thus :—‘ The 
foregoing manifestation having been read over by me, the undersigned, 
Her Majesty deigned to add the following :—‘ Before Olézaga took his 
departure, he asked me if I would give him my word not to tell any 
person what had happened ; and I answered that I would not promise.’ 
Her Majesty then invited all present to enter the room in which she 
despatches business, and examine the place in which what she had just 
told them happened ; and so they did in effect, all entering the royal 
cabinet. Afterwards I placed the declaration in Her Majesty’s royal hands, 
who, attesting that that was her true and free will, affirmed and signed 
it in the presence of the above-mentioned witnesses, after 1 had asked 
those present if they had possessed themselves of its contents, when they 
all answered that they had so possessed themselves, whereupon the said 
act was announced to be terminated. Her Majesty commanding that 
all present should withdraw, and that this her royal Declaration should 
be deposited in the office of my department, where it is now archived. 
And in order that it may be known hereafter, and produce the effects 
for which it took place, i give these presents in Madrid, this first day of 
December, 1843. 

‘Luis GonzALEz Bravo.’ 

“Such was the Royal declaration and solemnly attested act, which 
bore upon the face of it the stamp of impossibility, and, ere four-and- 
twenty hours had elapsed, was universally discredited. Its disproof, as 
will be seen in the sequel, was of the most convincing description ; and 
never, indeed, was calumny confuted by a stronger array of human 
evidence. The Moderados imagined that none would presume to ques- 
tion the royal word, but, happily, they were hugely mistaken. 

‘A remarkable feature in this transaction is, that amongst the great 
officers of state, and of the legislature who repaired to the palace, to 
receive queen Isabel’s declaration, was her confessor, the Patriarch 
of the Indies. Her statement, therefore, was made in the presence of 
the only person in the world who could ask her, in the name of her 
God, for an account. Perhaps the eye of the right reverend father, 
when it met hers rather troubled her; and perhaps this, in some degree, 
accounts for the excitement with which she ran to and fro, and said :— 
‘Here it was Olézaga caught my arm.’ ‘Here he held my hand,’ 
et cetera; with sundry ‘ palabras de houra!’ Probably the Patriarch 
has told her, that a sullied throne is a throne undermined.” 


There is here nothing unworthy of the sweet pledge of the loves 
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of Ferdinand and Christina. Even the slight token of faltering 
at the look of the confessor, is strikingly in keeping with the rest. 
It matters little that Oldzaga was the Proteus of Spanish politics, 
for though a man may shift and cut capers on the floor of the 
Spanish Cértes, he may not like or deserve to figure on a scaffold, 
which was what the pale, delicate, imperial liar intended. 

By way of contrast, carry we now our eye down yonder long 
street, and observe as well as we can for the smoke of the cigarrillos, 
the wild groups assembled there for the discussion of politics. 
Uncourtly, of course, are the tones and gestures, abrupt the lan- 
guage, fierce and fiery the looks which er it. But in 
proportion as the disputants have less to gain or lose, by the fluc- 
tuations of public affairs, is the enthusiastic earnestness with which 
they interest themselves. 


“Here there are no palatial convenances, nor social conventialisms, 
to mislead or to suppress; no parliamentary forms of phraseology and 
discussion to hamper and cramp the utterance of undisguised opinion. 
Truth flourishes in the open air—a hardy plant—shoots up in the dew 
and ripens in the sun, without pruning, training, or covering with 
glass-houses. The debaters here are frank and plain-spoken, and the 
audience mingles unrebuked in the discussions. With every cigarrillo 
a character is puffed away, and with each fresh demand for fuego* new 
light is thrown upon the world of politics. 

“ Here is a fellow in rags, who wears his tattered cloak with the dig- 
nity of a grandee, for every Castilian deems himself noble ; there is 
a more youthful picaro, with a hat more highly peaked than ordinary, 
and an inordinate supply of tags adorning its velvet round—that is the 
energetic youth of the assembly—the Gonzalez Bravo of the pavé—the 
Young Spain of lanes and alleys; there, with a loose faja, or red sash 
swathed round his waist, with leggings thrown wide open and displaying 
those muscular calves, with a short and tight-fitting jacket, exhibiting 
to full advantage his amazing breadth of shoulder and depth of chest, is 
the Mars and Massaniello of the party. Prepared to take the lead of a 
popular army : and around and in the midst of every circle is the due 
proportion of Madrid Manolas, the viragos of metropolitan low life, dis- 
cussing more eagerly, and far more fluently than the rest, with flashing 
eyes and dilated nostrils, and each with a formidable knife stuck between 
her right leg and stocking, beneath the garter ; some, too, smoking 
their paper cigars with as much nonchalance as the men. In this centre 
of intelligence and focus of popular disturbance, you will hear more in 
one hour of the scandalous secrets of Madrid, and learn more of its 
patriotic or treasonable designs, than in the choisest réunions of its 
most exalted diplomacy.” —Revelations of Spain, vol. i., p. 220. 

“The Puerta del Sol, so often alluded to in the accounts of the last 
revolutions of which Madrid has been the scene, is the general rendezvous 


* “ Fire;” a light transmitted from one paper cigar to another. 
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of all political aspirants, of the idle, of street speakers, in short, of all 
the discontented and turbulent. At this central place, at this famous 
square, three of the principal streets of the city meet and cross each 
other. Situated between the most populous and the most fashionable 
quarters of Madrid, it is, in fact, as though the Faubourgs of St. Honoré 
and Chaussée d'Antin were placed beside those of St. Denis and St. 
Martin, at Paris. It is the forum wherein the affairs of the state are 
discussed. There the first royal decree of Ferdinand, after the insur- 
rection of Madrid, was torn in atoms. There, also, the priest, Vi- 
nuesa, accused in 1822 of conspiracy against the constitution of Cadiz, 
was publicly tried, and there he was subsequently condemned and put 
to death. This is the reason why M. de Martignac called the Puerta 
del Sol the ‘ unofficial seat of government.’ More than one minister 
has changed his whole system, more than one orator has delivered his 
speeches with the view of securing the good opinion of the Puerta del 
Sol. It is a certain fact that when, contrary to his general plan of 
campaigning, Cordova gave battle to the Carlists at Arlaban, his only 
object was to please the brawlers of the Puerta del Sol, who had re- 
proached him with his pretended inaction. It is known, also, that 
General Seoane came hither in person, on the day following the revo- 
lution of La Granja, to announce his nomination as Captain-General of 
Madrid, in the room of the unfortunate Quesada, assassinated by the 
national guards. 

“The Casa del Correos, situated in this square, serves also as an addi- 
tional attraction to the crowd; on account of its lofty flight of steps, and 
commanding position, it has frequently been employed as a citadel by the 
revolutionists. Its possession, in fact, has on more than one occasion 
decided the issue of the contests between the government and the 
national guard of Madrid. Such speakers as are desirous of ha- 
ranguing the multitude, generally take their stand upon the raised 
pavement which surrounds this building—one of the finest in the city. 
The people who, at Madrid, are passive spectators of all insurrections, 
generally occupy the middle of the square ; the high functionaries, and 
the wealthier inhabitants, who come hither between the hours of one 
and three, group themselves about the opening of the street Montera, 
which commands a view of the whole place. On the opposite side, 
near the hétel of Victory, assemble the soldiers, the empleados, and 
the partizans of the existing government. Last in the list, about three 
o’clock, the bankers and the stock-brokers come to discuss their affairs 
beneath the shade of the Casa del Correos. 

“The Puerta del Sol extends its influence throughout all the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, where clubs, the furnace of political fanaticism, 
were once formed. In the cafés, situated in the streets Alcala, de Mon- 
tera, and de Carrera San Geronimo, are by turns assembled the 
Chevaliers Communeros, the Isabelists, the Federalists, the Carbonaros, 
the members of Young Italy, of Young Spain, and many others. There 
was even once at Madrid and Barcelona a secret society established, 
composed of the Avengers of Alibaud. Now, the Café Nuevo is the 
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rendezvous of the Esparterists, of the Exaltados, and of the united 
Republicans, but the Cafe de los Amigos is the place where the 
Moderados and the Constitutionalists, the friends of peaceful progress (!) 
assemble to confer. Even the very shops, situated in the neighbourhood 
of the Puerta del Sol, resemble political clubs. To each a number of 
newsmongers resort, and pass sometimes the whole day in discussions 
and disputes on the affairs of the country. And this causes such injury 
to trade, that several of the more prudent shopkeepers, particularly a 
hatter of the street Montera, have hung up in their dete the announce- 
ment, ‘ Conversation not allowed here.’ 

“ A foreigner with a taste for political gossip, and an easy reckless- 
ness of consequences, soon becomes initiated into the mysteries of the 
Puerta del Sol. Journals, extraordinary bulletins, flying sheets, are 
cried and sold by blind men and children, and are eagerly passed from 
hand to hand. Private letters relating to the affairs of the day are commu- 
nicated even to foreigners ; in fact, to any one desirous of schaliing them. 

“ The Castilian pride, so intolerant of foreigners, is exchanged for 
the most perfect familiarity, in tlftse sort of communications, and in 
all political conversations. On entering a café or a public square, 
whatever seat you occupy, at whatever table you place yourself, you are 
sure to hear state-affairs discussed, and no change in the conversation 
is discernible, no train of thought appears to be disturbed by your pre- 
sence ; you are at full liberty either to listen or join in it, of whatever 


opinions you may be, or whatever side you may choose to take.” — Tanshi, 
L’ Espagne, p. 10. 


With such a court and such a people, with such a clergy, and 
such manners, where lie the hopes of Spain? Is it susceptible of 
regeneration? Can order possibly succeed to the existing con- 
fusion? Can honesty be substituted for selfishness in its councils? 
Can its slumbering humanity be awakened? Can it again have 
commerce, and inudstry, and military power, and naval greatness, 
and, along with these, the freedom which it never possessed ? 

Our hopes are not sanguine, though there be doubtless cireum- 
stances in the character and condition of the Spanish people 
which may justify us in refusing to despair. The civilisation of 
modern times is rough and ready, and may be brought to the 
state of maturity of which it is susceptible, through the instru- 
mentality, in a great measure, of material agencies. If Spain had 
railways run into the heart of her Sierras, her industry might, 

rhaps, be awakened, and instead of cutting each other’s throats, 
oe children might take to makin embankments, and building 


bridges, and mining, and smelting the ores that so richly abound in 
her mountainous districts. From this step she might go on to re- 
construct her foreign trade, by placing on a rational footing her 
relations with other states. But who is to commence this process? 
There is little enterprise among her hidalgos, still less among that. 
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locust swarm of empleados, that subsists upon the vitals of the 
country. Most persons who have given the subject any con- 
sideration, look exclusively to the peasantry, whom opposite 
authorities agree in admitting to be a hardy and robust race, lazy 
from habit and accident, but capable of great exertion, and not 
so averse from entertaining new projects, as persons acquainted 
only with the upper classes of Spaniards might be naturally 
enough inclined to believe. 

It is somewhat humiliating to science and philosophy, that the 
juices which have renovated antiquated communities, have often 
entered at the very roots of society, and circulated upwards. The 
Christian religion itself began with the peasantry, and was the 
religion of the barn, the stable, and the fishing hut, before it 
became the religion of palaces. Again, the reformation of this 
religion originated with a humble ecclesiastic, born in the north 
of England, and for many years an obscure student at Oxford. 
It was taken up and carried on with more brilliant success in 
Germany by another son of a peasant, who smote with his rude 
hand the pontifical tiara, bet shattered it past repair. The 
peasants of Spain will probably subvert the Spanish monarchy, 
and direct for themselves in its stead institutions more favourable 
to industry, more prolific of popular happiness, better adapted to 
promote the growth of national strength, and externally more 
respectable. Something like this we must believe, or cease to have 
any faith in the destiny of the Peninsula. 

There are many writers, we say, and the author of the ‘ Re- 
velations of Spain” is among the number, who d'scover the germs 
of political regeneration in the Spanish lower classes. It would 
be contradiction in terms to denominate them industrious, though 
they certainly do whatever work is done in the country. Slight 
is the superstructure of hope which can be raised on such a 
foundation. But as it seems to be the only one, there can be no 
harm in making the most of it. 

One sign of a capacity for progress exhibited by the Spanish La- 
bradorés is the ielienne with which they begin to listen to the 
suggestions of respectable foreigners. In imitation of our merchants, 
they have, on several points of the southern coast, erected them- 
selves comfortable dwellings, reformed their slovenly habits, and 
attained to a considerable degree of neatness, even in their agricul- 
tural processes. This change is more especially visible in the 
pleasant town of Xeres de la Frontera, where the cleanliness of 
the streets, and the brilliant colours of the fronts of the houses, 
are proofs of the prevalence of English taste. They feel, more- 
over, the want of internal trade, and would apparently be willing 
to make some sacrifices in order to give it an impulse. In man- 
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ners rough and uncouth, they are still affectionate in their domes- 
tic relations, and lead upon the whole a very simple life. Instances 
of generous self-devotion might no doubt be found among all 
rude people when subjected suddenly to the influence of wide- 
§ et calamities calculated to put men’s feelings to the proof. 
But it would be difficult to discover in the annals of any nation 
an action more truly heroic than that of the father related by the 
author of the ‘ Revelations of Spain.’ 


“T was informed of the case of an aged and infirm father, who 
drowned himself in the province of Granada, to exempt his only son 
from the fatal chance of the conscription. They repaired together to. 
the periodical Quinta, the son drew his own name from the urn; and 
in crossing the river Frangirola in a small boat on their return home, 
the father suddenly flung himself overboard, and was irrecoverably lost 
to sight. He had filled his pockets with stones to make death certain, 
and his body was not found until next day. This inflexible gefe de 
familia had discharged his promise; his boy was exempt from service, 
being now a widow’s son!” —Vol. i, p. 334. 


Self-devotion and energy of character necessarily develope 
themselves in various ways. Here we find a man sacrificing his 
life for his son; anon we observe a humble rustic functionary ex- 
hibiting a remarkable act of daring in order to purchase security 
for himself and his neighbours. In England, of course, any * 
policeman would pursue a thief to his den and fearlessly gra ple 
with him there. But he would be conscious of ing along 
with him that which the Spanish alcaldé cannot rely on, the 
majesty of the law. In pursuer and thief we observe the same 
spirit of daring, the same recklessness of life, the same ferocity. 
The writer to whom we are indebted for the details, describes the 
mayors of towns in the wilder parts of Spain as being themselves 
often implicated in offences against society. It may be very well 
so. Princes and nobles here among us formerly played at the same 
game, and fearlessly took purses on the highway. The Spanish 
alcaldé, therefore, who breaks the eighth commandment may 


plead the force of oS emg examples. Our authority’s account 
of the matter is as follows:— 


“The environs of Olvera were long haunted by a very determined 
robber, a ladron afamado, who levied contributions from all comers 
indiscriminately, from the period of Espartero’s and Concha’s hurried 
visit to Andalucia, and, when purses were scarce upon the highway, 
resorted to the adventitious aid of smuggling. The alcaldé of the 
town, a determined fellow, at last resolved to abate the nuisance, and 
having received private information of the robber’s whereabouts, placed 
himself at the head of the Ronda municipal, and proceeded to take him 
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prisoner. He found the robber in bed with his enamorada, but never- 
theless prepared. 

“ He was asleep upon the woman’s arm when the alcaldé in person 
seized him. In the wild districts hereabouts the alcaldés are often rude 
men, contrabandists, and perhaps with a touch of the robber in their 
composition—strange qualifications for a mayor! ‘The alcaldé had a 
huge horse-pistol in his hand, but the robber did not mind this. Rapid 
as thought, he drew two pistols from beneath his pillow, and discharged 
them both, at the alcaldé, in quick succession. The magistrate, strange 
to say, was not hit by either, but, discharging his own pistol, wounded 
(without intending it) the prostrate and defenceless woman. The ex- 
change of shots was sufficient to rouse all the savage nature of the muni- 
cipal picquet, who, with one common accord, poured their fire upon the 
bed, and shot both robber and female. Neither of them ever stirred 
after. To render this transaction entirely characteristic, it was made a 
political handle of, and the alcaldé was charged with persecuting Aya- 
euchos.”—Rerelations, Sc., vol. i., p. 385. 

Unfortunately, the irregular energy of the good people of 
Spain is constantly mixed up with robbery and murder. There 
is no excitement without a few deaths, and even with them very 
little. ‘The affair is of every-day occurrence, and what happens 
constantly ceases at length to produce surprise. The writer, or 
rather compiler, of the ‘ Revelations of Spain,’ having to reconcile 
contradictory authorities, does not see his way very clearly through 
the labyrinth of the Spanish character. He consequently re- 
presents them at once as murderous and innocent, thievish 
and chivalrous, vulgar, quackish, full of imposture, and noble. 
In the teeth of all testimony and experience, he desires to per- 
suade us that there is more crime in England than in Spain. 
We have already alluded to this absurdity, but it may still be 
worth while to adduce the evidence of another anonymous tra- 
veller, whose pages, nevertheless, bear about them the appearance 
of genuineness. 

“ A French guide, settled at Granada, who accompanied us as such, 
when we were once visiting some of the distant churches, pointed out to 
us crosses painted on the houses; saying that, like the monumental 
crosses on the roads, they signified that a murder had been committed 
there. He told us there were two thousand such crosses to be seen in 
Granada! I have myself since noticed great numbers of these marks.” — 
Spain and Tangiers, p. 342. 

No incident in Spanish life is so common as a robbery, no 
character so familiar as that of a thief. Among ourselves, ad- 
ventures on the highway are retreating rapidly into the mists of 
antiquity, so that our very romance-writers, who chronicle the 
gests of highwaymen, are compelled to assume an historical cha- 
racter. Even then their fictions interest us very little. They 
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belong to a past age, and the present has slight sympathy with 
them. It is quite otherwise in Spain, where every story you 
hear turns upon a robbery, attempted or accomplished, and 
accompanied generally by murder. Of course, they who com- 
pose the records of the hour, and consign them to tradition for 
the benefit of future ages, sometimes take a few liberties with 
their subjects, so that it would not do to require a traveller to 
swear to the truth of all the narratives which he relates at second 
hand. He had them from the people themselves, and if they are 
not always correct to the letter, they are at least characteristic. 
The anil will be fully prepared to recognise the verisimilitude 
of the following piquant little story. 


“ A rich miller in the country was fixed upon by three persons as a 
fit object to be plucked. It so chanced that shortly before the time 
appointed for the attack of his house, a party of travelling soldiers had 
requested lodging of him for the night, which he had granted; and 
these soldiers were sleeping above, when the robbers arrived and de- 
manded his money. The miller told them he would go and fetch it; 
he woke the soldiers, and with their assistance killed the three thieves 
and left them lying. The next day, as it was proper the authorities 
should be made acquainted with the circumstances, he went to the 
house of the alcaldé of his pueblo, or village, to call him to make his 
examinations. The alcaldé was not at home; on finding which he pro- 
ceeded to the next in office, who was not at home either. He then 
went on to a third: neither was this one to be found, nor did any body 
know any thing of either of the three. At last, therefore, he returned 
home and prepared to bury the men himself; when on taking off the 
masks which concealed their faces, lo, and behold, THerE Lay THE 
THREE Aucapés!! !”— Spain and Tangiers, p. 342. 


The same writer supplies a good companion to the above. 


“ A party of brigands had determined on plundering a farm. One of 
them was sent forward in the daytime, in woman's clothes, to effect an 
amicable entrance, while the male individuals of the family were absent ; 
and thus prepare the way for the night's attack. He had succeeded so 
far, and was seated by the fire when a little girl noticed his tell-tale 
whiskers; on which, after locking up the mother in an adjoining room, 
he, in his rage at the discovery, put the unfortunate child on the fire to 
roast! The poor mother, hearing her child's screams, called out to 
give the alarm; when desisting from his brutal attempt on the child, 
the robber thrust his head through a hole in the door of the room con- 
taining the mother, to threaten Aer. She, however, seized the moment ; 
and, putting to effective use a hatchet she had at hand, actually chopped 
off the monster's head! The girl then let the mother out; they found 
a whistle on the man’s body, and rightly concluding this was to be 
used as a signal to call his confederates, the woman, with admirable 
discretion and coolness, quietly collected a party of armed friends in the 
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house and in ambush about it; and at nightfall, blowing the whistle, 
drew the miscreants into the trap. Two were killed; and one (a famous 
brigand I hear) was taken, and is now in confinement; two others 
escaped.”—p. 307. 

The anonymous volume entitled ‘ Spain and Tangiers,’ which 
has supplied us with the above passage, is a light and unpretend- 
ing, but clever and agreeable book. It chronicles the experience 
of a single observer, and does not aim at generalisation. The 
reader, however, who desires to understand the present state of 
Spain may derive instruction from the perusal of it. 

In one of those works judiciously denominated ‘ Hand-books’ 
—because they are as heavy as a soldier’s musket—we find this 
whole theory of Spanish violence and dishonesty peremptorily 
contradicted. ‘ Of the many misrepresentations regarding Spain, 
few have been more systematically circulated than the dangers 
and difficulties which are there supposed to beset the traveller. 
This, the most romantic, and peculiar country in Europe, may in 
reality be visited throughout its length and breadth with ease and 
safety (/) for travelling there is no worse than it was in France or 
Italy in 1814, before English example forced improvements.”— 
‘ Murray’s Hand Book of Spain,’ Part L., Preface, i. 

It is not necessary, just now, to inquire into the degree of 
‘ease and safety’ with which France and Italy could be tra- 
versed in 1814; but we feel ourselves compelled to remark, that 
we distrust Mr. Ford’s testimony, on this as on many other points 
connected with Spain. In fact, his is a biform testimony which 
may be adduced to establish whichever view of the question we 
please to take. This mode of writing has its inconveniences, as it 
sometimes renders one doubtful whether one ought to believe the 
traveller in either case or in neither. Mr. Ford is a smart writer, 
too smart by far to be accurate. He likes the Spaniards, for 
which we by no means blame him, and he likes himself, for 
which we blame him still less; but then he treats dispiteously all 
those other unlucky wights of Englishmen who have perpetrated 
travels in the Peninsula, and is resolved to controvert their posi- 
tions at all hazards, even at that of contradicting himself. ith 
his notions of high breeding we feel no disposition to quarrel. He 
has a right to think a thief high-bred if he pleases. It is likewise 
lawful for him to entertain and enunciate whatever theory he 
thinks fit of what it is that constitutes a cabullero. We ele 
however, the same liberty for ourselves, and, making use of 
that liberty we shall most frankly state that what appears a 
caballero to Mr. Ford, appears a coarse, unmitigated ruffian to us. 
We apprehend also that Mr. Ford is under some hallucination 
respecting the delicacy of his ladrones towards women and chil- 
dren. There can be no harm in his cherishing that notion if it 
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afford him any particular pleasure; but we believe it to be as 
ill-founded as his fancy about the safety of Spanish roads, and his 
hypothesis on Spanish politeness. In the Peninsula, at all events, 
no such idea prevails, since the stories which the — relate 
to travellers—a sample of which we have given above—repre- 
sent robbers roasting children alive, and plotting, nay, often ac- 
complishing, the murder of their mothers. Nor is this quite all. 
If the ladies who fall into the hands of our polite caballeros 
happen to be particularly adroit and quick in disentangling them- 
selves from their baubles—good. If not, those refined gentlemen 
out with their knives, and slice off ears and gentle fingers, with a 
coolness and rapidity that might have paren = oe our own knights 
of the post. A recent traveller in the Peninsula speaks of the— 


“ Hacking off, by Carlist ruffians, of the ears and fingers of some 
miserable women, a could not divest themselves of their ornaments 
fast enough to please the brutal plunderers. Ido not know whether 
this last act of atrocity found its way into our newspapers at the time ; 
but I have been told that the boxes belonging to the wretches were 
found at the Café Nuevo in Madrid, with their disgusting contents 
rotting within—baubles, fingers, and ears, altogether, still laying as 
they were torn from the living victims. 

“ And yet they say that Spanish robbers are very civil !—remark- 
ably gentlemanly men! . . . . Maybe so!—but though I commonly 
like judging of things for myself, I think I had rather, on this point, 
take any body else’s word for it.” —Spain and Tangiers, p. 138. 


Respecting the superlative security enjoyed by travellers in 
Spain, we have one or two further observations to make. Mr. 
Ford remarks wittily, that our tourists who commemorate the 
achievements of Spanish banditti all escaped themselves by a 
miracle! It should be remembered, however, that books are 
seldom written by men whose throats have been cut, but by such 
as have eluded that operation. Besides, all do not entirely esca 
the polished hidalgo of the Spanish highway, at least if M. Tanski 
may be believed ; for that gentleman assures us that he himself, 
in the north of Spain, fell into the hands of the spoilers, who not 
only pillaged the whole diligence, but, with a selfishness altogether 
unworthy of a Spanish thief, took every practicable measure for 
defrauding each other. And lest our ‘ Hand-book’ maker should 
imagine us to be fireside adventurers, terrified by the awful rela- 
tions of those who have made their own legs their compasses, 
we may here state that we have travelled through regions as law- 
less, turbulent, and barbarous as Spain, where Europeans have 
been shot like robins in the street, where throats have been cut, 
and heads chopped off by the dozen, and yet returned without 
ourselves encountering the point of a single poniard. It would 
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nevertheless, not be quite correct on that account to maintain that 
in those countries there are few risks to be run, few robberies 


committed, and that the vagabonds who frequent the highways 
are all of them high-bred caballeros. 


But let us hear Mr. Ford:— 


** The mode of travelling,” he says, “ in a ‘ coche de colleras,’ and 
especially if accompanied with a baggage waggon, is, of all others, that 
which most exposes the party to be robbed. When the caravan arrives 
in the small villages, it attracts immediate notice, and if it gets wind 
that the travellers are foreigners, and still more English, they are sup- 
posed to be laden with gold and booty. Such an arrival, with such a 
posse comitatus, is a very rare event ; it spreads like wildfire all along 
the road, and collects all the mala gente, the bad set of idlers, a class 
which always was a weed of this soil, and which the poverty and ma- 
rauding spirit, increased by the recent troubled times, has by no means 
diminished. In the villages, near the inns, there is seldom a lack of 
loiterers, who act as spies, and convey intelligence to their confederates; 
again, the bulk of the equipage, the noise and clatter of men and mules, 
is seen and heard from afar, by robbers who lurk in hiding-places or 
eminences, who are well provided with telescopes, besides with longer 
and sharper noses, which, as Gil Blas says, smell gold in travellers’ 
pockets. The slow pace, and impossibility of flight, render the tra- 


veller an easy prey to well-mounted horsemen.”—Hand Book, §c., 
vol. i., p. 38. 


In touching on this very ticklish subject, Mr. Ford displays a 
great deal of prudent reserve. He is averse, he says, from fright- 
ening us. In his opinion robbery in Spain is the exception, not 
the rule. A majority of those who venture on the high roads 
escape being robbed and murdered. This is consolatory, as it 
shows that people have some chance of reaching their own fire- 
sides though they do venture into the Peninsula in search of the 
picturesque. It would appear, moreover, that things are improving 
a little in this particular, in proportion as society becomes more 
and more disorganised. From such premises we ourselves should 
have been led to a different conclusion. But, as men have dif- 
ferent tastes, so also have they different modes of reasoning. ‘“ It 
is not, however, to be denied, that Spain is, of all countries in 
Europe, the one in which the ancient classical and once universal 
system of robbing on the highway, exists the most unchanged. 
With us these things have been much altered; Spain is what 
England was sixty years ago, with Hounslow heath and Finchley 
common; what Italy was very lately and may be again next 
year.” —Hand Book, §c., vol.i., p. 38. 

There was, then, a time when robbery was the rule, and escape 
the exception, and though matters are no longer in that position, 
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still they approach nearer to it in Spain than anywhere else in 
Europe. But at what epoch are we to fix those good old times, 
when the system of robbery was classical and universal? And 
how happens it that circumstances, calculated in themselves mani- 
festly to deteriorate the character of a people, have produced in 
Spain a contrary result? We shrewdly suspect that our lively 
traveller found himself puzzled in this part of his undertaking, 
because he desired to represent the Spaniards as not eeu 
addicted to brutal violence and dishonesty, and, at the same time, 
to season his pages with the piquant ingredients supplied by the 
banditti system. If the reader who considers the following pas- 
sages can suggest any other method of interpretation, we shall be 
most happy to adopt it. 


“That sort of patriotism, a moyen de parvenir, which is the last and 
usual resource of scoundrels, is often made the pretext of the ill-condi- 
tioned to throw a specious mantle over the congenial vocation of livin 
a free-booting idle existence by plunder rather than by work a 
industry ; this accounts for the facility with which the universal Spanish 
nation flies to arms. Smuggling again sows the soil with dragon’s 
teeth, and produces, at a moment’s notice, a plentiful crop of armed 
men, or guerilleros, which is almost a convertible term with robber. 

“ Robbery in other countries has yielded to increased population, to 
more rapid and more frequent intercommunication. The distances in 
Spain are very great; the high-roads are few, and are carried through 
long leagues of uncultivated plains, dehesas, through deserted towns, 
dispeopled districts, despoblados, a term more common in Spain, as 
in the East, than that of village is in England. Andalucia is the most 
dangerous province, and it was always so. This arises from the nature 
of the country, from being the last scene of the Moorish struggle, and 
now from being in the vicinity of Gibraltar, the great focus of — 
gling, which prepares the raw material for a banditti. These evils, 
which are abated by internal quiet and the continued exertions of the 
authorities, increase with troubled times, which, as the tempest calls 
forth the stormy petrel, rouses into dangerous action the worst portions 
of society, and creates a sort of cachexia, which can only be put down 
by peace and a strong settled government—blessings which, alas! have 
long been denied to unhappy Spain. First and foremost come the 
ladrones, the robbers on a great scale: they are a regularly organised 
band, from eight to fourteen in number, well-armed and mounted, and 
entirely under the command of one leader. These are the most formidable ; 
and as they seldom attack any travellers, except with overwhelming 
forces, and under circumstances of ambuscade and surprise, where every 
thing is in their favour, resistance is generally useless, and can only lead 
to fatal accidents ; it is better to submit at once to the summons, which 
will take no denial, of ‘ boea abajo,’—boca a tierra—‘down, mouth to the 
earth.’ Those who are provided with such asum of money as the robbers 
think, according to their class of life, that they ought to carry about 
them, are very rarely ill-used ; a frank, confident, and good-humoured 
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surrender, generally, not only prevents any bad treatment, but secures even 
civility during the disagreeable operation. Pistols and sabres are, after 
all, a poor defence, as Mr. Cribb said, compared to civil words and 
deeds. The Spaniard is by nature high-bred and a cadallero(!), and 
responds to any appeal to qualities of which his nation has reason to be 
proud. Notwithstanding these moral securities, if only by way of making 
assurance doubly sure, an Englishman will do well, when travelling in 
exposed districts, to be provided with a bag containing fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars, which makes a handsome purse, feels heavy in the hand, 
and is that sort of amount which a Spanish brigand thinks a native of 
this proverbially rich country ought to have with him on his travels. He 
has a remarkable tact in estimating, from the look of an individual, his 
equipage, &c., how much ready money it is befitting his condition for him 
to have about him ; if the sum should not be enough, he resents severely 
the depriving him of the regular spoil to which he considers himself 
entitled by the long-established usage of the high-road. The traveller 
who is unprovided altogether with cash, is generally made a severe ex- 
ample of, pour encourager les autres, either by beating, echandole palos, 
or by stripping to the skin, dejandole en cuerpos, after the fashion of thieves 
of old near Jericho. The traveller should be particularly careful to have a 
watch of some kind, one with a gaudy gilt chain and seals is the best 
suited. Not to have a watch of any kind exposes the traveller to more 
certain indignities than a scantily filled purse. The money may have 
been spent; but the absence of a watch can only be accounted for by a 
premeditated intention of not being robbed of it, which the ladron con- 
siders as an unjustifiable attempt to defraud him of his right. It must 
be said, to the credit of the Spanish brigands, especially those of the 
highest class, that they rarely ill-use women or children ; nor do they 
commence firing or offering violence unless resisted. The next class of 
robbers—omitting some minor distinctions, such as the salteadores, 
or two or three persons who lie in ambuscade, and jump out on the unpre- 
pared traveller—is the ratero, ‘the rat.’ He is held in contempt, but is not 
less dangerous. He is not brought regularly up to the profession and 
organised, but takes to it, pro re nata, of a sudden, commits his robbery, 
and returns to his pristine vocation. Very often, on the arrival of 
strangers, two or three of the ill-conditioned, worst classes get up a 
robbery the next day for the special occasion, according to the proverb, 
la ocasion hace al ladron. The raterillo, or small rat, is a skulking 
footpad, who seldom attacks any but single and unprotected travellers, 
who, if = get robbed, have no one to blame but themselves; for no 
man is justified in exposing Spaniards to the temptation of doing a little 
something in that line. The shepherd with his sheep, the ploughman at 
his plough, the vinedresser amid his grapes, all have their gun, which, 
ostensibly for their individual protection, furnishes the means of assault 
and battery against those who have no other protection but their legs and 
virtue. 

‘‘ The regular first-class ladrones are generally armed with a blunder- 
buss, vefajo, which hangs at their saddles, the high-peaked albarda, 
which is covered with a fleece, either white or blue, the zalea. Their 
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dress is for the most part very rich, and in the highest style of aficion— 
the fancy ; they are the envy and models of the lower classes of Andalu- 
cians, being arrayed after the fashion of the smuggler, contrabandista 
or the bull-fighter, éorero ; or, in a word, the majo, or dandy, who being 
peculiar to the south of Spain, will be more properly described in Anda- 
lucia, which is the home and head-quarters of all those who aspire to the 
elegant accomplishments and professions to which we have just alluded.” 


We now return to the questions, what hope of being regenerated 
has Spain? and by whom is her political salvation to be accom- 
lished? Revolutions in themselves are bad things; yet, if the 
Peninaula be ever purified, it must be by their means. The blue 
blood must be got rid of, and the a or black puddle of the 
roturier on which Mr. Ford and his friends, the hidalgos, look 
down with so much contempt, must be made to flow over the 
loftiest heights of politics. Until this shall be done, there can, we 
fear, be no hope of beholding free institutions in Spain. Unques- 
tionably, the worshippers of the hat will never become the re- 
formers of their country. They have played the fool too long, 
eaten too much iron, brayed too frequently beneath their mis- 
tress’s windows, hiding their long ears beneath the flaps of 
their sombreros, ever to achieve any thing worthy of notice. Mas- 
ters they may be of a stiff, formal, stolid etiquette; they may 
exclude from their circles the rough contemners of their Espa- 
nolismo; they may go on in the dark, groping about for some 
issue from their state of contemptible degeneracy; but they will 
never find it, ull the toe of the peasant has not only galled the 
courtier’s kibe, but kicked him bodily out of the track of im- 
provement, where he now lies a mere doltish obstruction. 

This may be deemed rather rough treatment of the hidalgos; 
but they have had too much flattery already. What they now 
want, is truth; and, for the first time, perhaps, they will here 
meet with it naked. To some forms of aristocracy we make no 
objection; they are useful in certain stages of society; but the 
grandees of Spain were always an unmixed nuisance, a vile ex- 
crescence on the body politic, a thing in its pride and littleness 
offensive both to God and man. The system, politically speak- 
ing, is defunct now; for though efforts are still made, both in 
Spain and out of it, to keep up the appearance of vitality, no 
success has attended them. ‘The peasants of the Sierras are look- 
ing over the heads of the nobles, and must change places with 
them, before society can acquire a healthy tone. There is, we 
believe, an old proverb in the Peninsula, which says that pride 
will not boil the pot, which, had it been acted upon, might have 
saved the country. Let the Spaniards return to the philosophy 
of this homely old saying, and deserve to be reckoned once more 
amongst the nations of Europe. 
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Art. VI.—Fichte’s Saimmtliche Werke. Neue Ausgabe. Herausge- 


geben von J. H. Ficute. Berlin: 1845. (Complete Works 
of J. G. FicuTEeE.) 


In the history of physical science it is generally admitted, that 
though our highest praises may be awarded to successful endeavour, 
we shall not fail to give honour due to courageous and well-meant 
exertions, which may fail in reaching the wished-for goal. To dare 
peril and death in the attempt to find a North-east or a North- 
west passage, or to penetrate into the interior of Africa, is to esta- 
blish a claim to public respect and gratitude. It is something even 
to show that in this or that direction no pathway is to be found. 
But very different is the fate of those, who, through a thousand 
bewildering entanglements, would break out for themselves and 
others the way to moral truth. The purest intentions, the most 
undaunted courage, cannot shield from obloquy and persecution 
the unsuccessful seeker, and instead of expecting honours and re- 
wards, he may esteem himself fortunate if he escape our vengeance; 
if, like the Sphinx of old, we do not tear him in pieces, for failing 
to solve our riddle. Long and sad is the record of the world s glo- 
rious benefactors, whom the world has persecuted and hunted 
down; and even those who, like the subject of the present article, 
have lived at a time when absolute persecution was out of the 
question, have often had to suffer penalties sufficient to deter per- 
sons of ordinary courage from any such undertaking. Few would 
woo the bride in the legend, with whom the alternative of success 
was not rejection merely but death. Few will bear to have ‘ hopes 
sapped, name blighted, life’s life lied away,’ in the attempt to enter 
in at the straight gate, when the road of worldly compliance lies 
so broad and inviting before them. Among these honoured names, 
however, we may justly place that of Johann Gottlieb Fichte—as 
brave and honest a wade as ever truth enrolled in her noble army of 
martyrs—who lived and moved and had his being in her alone. 
The announcement of a new edition of his works may excite sur- 
prise in the present stationary, if not retrograde, condition of men- 
tal science in Germany, where matters of purely philosophical or 
poetical interest no longer take any strong hold on the public 
mind, and where the best thinkers have long been engaged in en- 
deavouring to call back the spirits of their countrymen from their 
excursions into the regions of abstract speculation, and concentrate 
them on points of practical and national interest. ‘The Germans are 
no longer content to have the dominion of the air assigned to them, 
but are beginning to look into the business of every-day life, with 
a searching keenness of vision exercised hitherto chiefly in a loftier 
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and more abstract sphere. We cannot, therefore, but regard the 
publication before us, rather in the light of a tribute of respect to 
the noble personal character of Fichte, and to his memory as a 
patriot, than as a symptom of revived interest in a philosophical 
— too lofty in its pretensions, and making too high claims on 
the powers of the intellect, and the energies of the will, ever to 
have found general acceptance. It is not our purpose in this 
article to enter into any examination of it; such an undertaking 
would require more space, and a more patient and laborious 
attention on the part of our readers, than they might be in- 
clined to accord to us. We shall be satisfied if we can make it 
appear probable that it is, at all events, worthy of examination; 
that what occupied the life of such a man was not a ‘ mere meta- 
physical card castle, or logical hocus pocus,’ but a system eminently 
practical in its tendency, and one of the noblest attempts ever made 
to solve the enigmas that beset this earthly existence. 

With respect to the charges brought against Fichte, on the score 
of religion, which have thrown a cold shadow over his fame, how- 
ever ill-founded such accusations might be, he was himself, in some 
measure, to blame for them. There was in his character a certain 
element of defiance—of pugnacity, that led him, when conscious 
of the purity of his intentions, rather to seek, than to avoid collision, 
and wilfully to clothe his thoughts in the hardest and most offensive 
expressions. It is to be hoped, however, that the time is past when 
our Christian faith was of such feeble temperament, as to make us 
shrink from bestowing our sympathy on those less fortunate than 
ourselves in the clearness of their convictions, or whose religious 
character, it may be, had been subjected to suspicion, merely be- 
cause they sought to establish it on a deeper and surer basis 
than we deemed sufficient. Fichte did not wear religion as 
a garment to shield him from the pelting of the world’s censure, 
nor lay it aside as holiday attire, to be put on once a week in the 
intervals of worldly business ; it was the basis of his whole spiritual 
being, the breath of his nostrils, which he must struggle for or die. 
If we have reached a clearer atmosphere it is well for us, but we 
need make no boast if it do not enable us to put forth better fruit. 
Whether as a philosopher, a patriot, or, we may add, a Christian 
(for ‘ not every one that calleth Lord, Lord!’ shall be accepted as 
such) few characters in history have more claims on our respectful 
regard. His life-long devotion to abstract speculation chilled no- 
thing of the warmth of his affections; nor did his tender care for 
those dear to him render him forgetful or regardless of his duty to 
his country. He lived at a time when patriotism was no winning 
game; when there were examples enough of unfaithfulness, when 
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some who held the highest rank among Germany’s most gifted 
sons were sitting calmly as spectators, while she lay groaning under 
a foreign yoke, and safely speculating on theories of art, or busy- 
ing themselves with the minutiz of physical science. With what- 
ever admiration we may be inclined to regard the wonderful and 
versatile genius of Goethe, we cannot help thinking that Germany 
owed little thanks to her Magnus Apollo for presenting her with 
a classical play or a mystical poem, while she was struggling for 
her life with the invader. It is much to enlighten the intellect 
and refine the taste of a nation; it is more to arouse its moral 
strength, to kindle the divine force in the heart, to enable a whole 

ple to rise at once above all considerations of private, selfish 
interest, striking the electric chain which unites the human soul 
with all that is highest in the universe. 

No grander spectacle has been seen in modern times, than that 
witnessed in Germany, in 1813, when the whole people, rising as 
one man, burst the bonds that could never have been imposed, 
but for their over-credulous faith in the promises of those who 
had professed to come as deliverers. Among the very foremost 
leaders of this great movement was the man whose life had been 
spent in the closet, and the professor’s chair. Fichte’s system of 
philosophy may be but a hollow delusion—the life he led was 
assuredly no vain show, and in these faint-hearted days, when the 
best endeavours of most of us halt between the services of God 
and Mammon, when not what is true, but what is reconcileable 
with worldly expediency, is likely everywhere to find acceptance, 
there is no more instructive spectacle, than that of a man, living 
in singleness of heart after his innermost convictions, and pur- 
suing ‘ what conscience dictates to be done,’ through good and 
evil report. 

In the most beautiful district of Upper Lusatia, between the 
villages of Bischoffswerda and Pulsnitz, near the frontier line 
separating the territory of Meissnitz from that of Lusatia, lies a 
little hamlet called Rammenau, which was the birth-place of 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte. The country around is richly cultivated, 
intersected by fine wooded hills, watered by limpid brooks, and 
contains numerous thriving villages, famous thereabouts for in- 
dustry and good conduct. The inhabitants retained, during the 
last century, to a remarkable degree, the simplicity of manners 
characteristic of a former age, having scarcely altered in any 
particular since the era of the Reformation. Their notions of 
morals were not obtained from books, but from living and present 
examples. A man regarded in the neighbourhood as especially 
pious, or sagacious, was held up as a pattern to his descendants, 
and his family connexions; the possessors of names thus honoured, 
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were regarded as advantageous parties for matrimonial alliances. 
Particular families, it is said, retained, for many generations, the 
reputation of possessing certain virtues in an eminent degree; and 
these distinctions, transmitted from one to another, like heredit 
jewels, became the more sacred the longer they were aneeeail 
Some races were famous for integrity, others for chastity, others 
for piety, and, alas! others again for covetousness, or various evil 
qualities; for all things tend to perpetuate their own likeness. 
The ancestors of Fichte passed for sturdily upright men, of strong 
will, whose word was always to be relied on, and their descendant 
maintained in a higher sphere the honourable characteristics of, 
his race. 

A Swedish soldier belonging to the army of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, being wounded in a skirmish that took place in the neigh- 
bourhood, was kindly received in the family of one of these 
country people, a zealous Lutheran, who sheltered his fellow- 
believer through many vicissitudes of the ever-changing fortune 
of war. The sons of this honest reformer perished, one after 
another, in this miserable contest, and the stranger whom he had 
taken in, remained to become his son-in-law, and the heir of his 
little farm. 

In these striving, unquiet days it is pleasant to linger on these 
simple annals. The grandfather of Fichte, besides his portion of 
the garden and field, inherited a loom for the weaving of tape, 
with which he carried on a little trade in the village and the sur- 
rounding country, and he was ambitious enough to send his son 
to the neighbouring town of Pulsnitz, to obtain a better knowledge 
of the manufacture, and a more extended sphere for his exertions, 
Like the Industrious Apprentice, this Christian Fichte, the son, 
obtained the reward of his skill and fidelity im the hand of his 
master’s daughter; but his es was not, in all respects, 
equal to that of the celebrated example of ‘ virtue rewarded,’ for 
the burgher of Pulsnitz regarded this marriage as a mésalliance, 
and though he yielded, at last, to the constancy of the lovers, 
whose attachment continued through many years of _— wait- 
ing, he would not consent to the settlement of the humble pair 
too near to his civic dignity; and Christian, accordingly, returned 
to his native village, brmging with him his youthful bride, built 
with her marriage portion a house, still inhabited by his posterity, 
and for the remainder of his peaceful life plied the shuttle, the 
sound of which is probably still heard under the same roof. 

There, on the 19th of May, 1762, was born their first son, Johann 
Gottlieb, and thither at the christening came an aged grand~ 
uncle, renowned for his wisdom and piety, who knelt in prayer 
beside the cradle, blessed the infant, and foretold that when it 
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became a man it should make the especial consolation and joy of 
its parents. Exhausted by his emotion, the patriarch had scarcely 
strength left to rise and return to his own dwelling which he 
never left again. His death following immediately after, con- 
firmed the faith generally entertained in the prophetic truth of 
words thus spoken on the brink of eternity. 

The father especially laid them to heart, and refrained in con- 
sequence from putting any constraint on the inclinations and em- 
ployments of Fichte, which he soon perceived to differ from those 
of other children. ‘The prophecy, therefore, exactly by the faith 
with which it was received, Seal: undoubtedly great influence on 
Fichte’s subsequent development. The boy is described as quick 
of comprehension, and ready in reply; but fonder of lonely wan- 
dering and reveric, than of the boisterous plays of his companions. 
The shepherds of the neighbourhood took notice of his remain- 
ing for hours in the fields, lost in day-dreams, with his eyes ri- 
veted on the distant landscape, or the setting sun. Fichte’s first 
teacher was his father; for Gottlieb’s intellectual growth out- 
stripped that of his bodily frame, and he was found capable of re- 
ceiving instruction, while he was still considered too young and 
tender to be sent to school. 

In the evening, when the daily toil was over, and the work in 
the garden was also finished, the father heard his little son read, 
and taught him the pious songs and proverbs which formed his 
own simple stock of erudition, varying these serious studies with 
stories of his own early wanderings in Saxony and Franconia, 
and on the beautiful shores of the Saale. The boy advanced ra- 
pal: for no associations of constraint or disgust mingled with 

is lessons, and he was soon intrusted with the important office 
of reading the morning and evening prayer to the family; whilst 
his father, to whose rustic apprehension the office of the pastor of 
the village appeared as the highest and holiest dignity, began in 
secret to nourish ambitious hopes that his gifted son might one day 
pronounce a blessing on the congregation from the pulpit of his 
native village. 

But the fruits of the tree of knowledge, which ‘ brought death 
into the world and all our woe,’ were not invariably sweet to Fichte. 

The first book which fell into his hands, after the ‘ Bible’ and 
‘ Catechism,’ was the renowned history of ‘ Siegfried the Horned,’ 
and it seized so powerfully on his imagination, that he lost all 
pleasure in any other employment, became careless and neglectful, 
and for the first time in his life was punished. Then, in the 
spirit of the injunction, which tells us to cut off our right hand if 
it cause us to offend, Fichte resolved to sacrifice the beloved book, 
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and, taking it in his hand, walked slowly to a stream flowing 
ast the house, with the intention of throwing it in. Long he 
aor on the bank, ere he could muster courage for this first 
self-conquest of his life; but at length, summoning all his resolu- 
tion, he flung it into the water. His fortitude gave way as he saw 
the treasure, too dearly loved, floating away for ever, and he 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. Just at this moment the 
father onieek on the spot, and the weeping child told what he had 
done; but either from timidity or incapacity to explain his feel- 
ings, was silent as to his true motive. Irritated at this treatment 
of his present, Fichte’s father inflicted upon him an unusually se- 
vere punishment, and this occurrence formed a fitting prelude to 
his after life, in which he was so often ateniiniiaall and the 
actions springing from the purest convictions of duty, were ex- 
actly those for which he had most to suffer. When a sufficient 
time had elapsed for the offence to be in some measure forgotten, 
the father brought home another of these seducing books; but 
Fichte dreaded being again exposed to the temptation, and beg- 
ged that it might rather be given to some of the other children. 
It was about this time, when the boy was eight years old, that 
an apparently trivial occurrence, exercised the most important in- 
fluence on his subsequent life. The clergyman of the village, 
who had taken a fancy to Gottlieb, and often assisted in his in- 
struction, happened one day to ask him how much he thought he 
could remember of the sermon of the preceding day. Fichte 
made the attempt, and to the astonishment of the pastor, suc- 
ceeded in giving a very tolerable account of the course of argu- 
ment, as well as of the texts quoted in its illustration. The cir- 
cumstance was mentioned to the Count von Hoffmansegg, the 
lord of the village, and when one day another nobleman, the 
Baron von Mittiz, who was on a visit at the castle, happened to 
express his regret at having been too late for the sermon on the 
Sunday morning, he was told, half in jest, that it was of little 
consequence, for that there was a boy in the village who could re- 
peat it all from memory. Little Gottlieb was sent for, and soon 
arrived in a clean smock frock and bearing a large nosegay, such 
as his mother was accustomed to send to the castle occasionally as 
a token of respect. He answered the first questions put to him 
with his accustomed quiet simplicity; but when asked to repeat 
as much as he could recollect of the morning’s sermon, his voice 
and manner became more animated, and, as he proceeded, en- 
tirely forgetting the presence of the formidable company, he be- 
came so fervid and abundant in his eloquence, that the count 


thought it necessary to interrupt him, lest the playful tone of the 
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circle should be destroyed by the serious subjects of the sermon, 
The young preacher had, however, made some impression on his 
auditory; the baron made inquiries concerning him, and the 
clergyman, wishing for nothing more than an opportunity to serve 
his favourite, gave such an account that the baron determined to 
undertake the charge of his education, in case he could obtain the 
consent of his parents. A countryman with a numerous family, it 
might be thought, would not hesitate much to accept an offer of 
this kind; but the mother of Fichte was by no means so much daz- 
zled by the proposal, as to overlook the possible effect of such a 
change on the character of her hitherto pious and innocent child. 

In the luxurious household of the baron he would breathe a 
very different atmosphere from that of his simple and secluded 
home; and he had better remain uninstructed, than purchase in- 
tellectual improvement by the loss of moral purity. The con- 
scientious scruples of this virtuous and single-minded woman, 
were at length overcome by the joint persuasions of the clergy- 
man, and of the baron, who had also the reputation of being a 
pious and honourable man. He departed, carrying his protégé 
with him, to his castle of Siebeneichen, in Saxony, near Meissen 
on the Elbe; and the heart of the poor village boy sank, as he 
beheld the gloomy grandeur of the baronial hall, and the moun- 
tains and dark pd forests by which it was surrounded. His first 
sorrow, his severest trial, had come in the shape of what a mis- 
judging world might regard as a singular piece of good fortune, 
and so deep a dejection fell on him, as seriously to endanger his 
health. His patron here manifested the really kindly spirit by 
which he had been actuated; he entered into the feelings of the 
child, and removed him from the lordly mansion to the abode of 
a country clergyman in the neighbourhood, who was passionately 
fond of children, and had none of his own. Under the truly 
“oo care of this excellent man, Fichte passed some of the 

appiest years of his life, and to its latest day looked back to 
them with tenderness and gratitude. The affectionate care of 
this amiable couple, their sharing with him every little domestic 
pleasure, and treating him in every respect as if he had been, in- 
deed, their son, was always remembered by him with the liveliest 
sensibility, and certainly exercised a most favourable influence on 
his character. 

In this family, Fichte received his first instruction in the lan- 
guages of antiquity, in which, however, he was left much to his 
own efforts, seldom receiving what might be called a regular 
lesson. This plan, though it undoubtedly invigorated and sharp- 
ened his faculties, left him imperfectly acquainted with grammar, 
and retarded, in some measure, his subsequent progress at Schul- 
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forte. His kind preceptor soon perceived the insufficiency of 
fi own attainments for advancing the progress of so promising a 
pupil, and urged his patron to obtain for Fichte, what appeared 
to him the advantages of a high school. He was accordingly sent, 
first to Meissen, and afterwards to the seminary at Schulpforte. 

This establishment was the most celebrated of what were called 
the ‘ Prince’s Schools,’ founded in 1543, by the Elector Maurice 
of Saxony, in the buildings formerly belonging to the monasteries, 
with whose lands they were richly endowed. 

In their internal arrangements these schools retained also much 
of the conventual character, and the scholar was surrounded at all 
times by a system of the most rigid and unvarying discipline, ad- 
mitting neither of change nor relaxation. ‘Teachers and pupils 
lived together in cells, and the latter were only allowed to quit the 
walls once a week, in order to visit the appointed playgrounds in 
the neighbourhood. The system of fagging existed in full force, 
and with its usual consequences, tyranny on the one side, dissimu- 
lation and cunning on the other. Even Fichte, whose native 
strength of character, in some measure, guarded him from evil 
influences that might have been fatal to a mind of a feebler order, 
confesses that his life at Schulpforte was any thing but favourable 
to his —— He found himself gradually reconciled to the 
necessity of ruling his conduct by the opinion of the little com- 
munity around him, and compelled to practise occasionally the 
same artifices as others,if he would not with all his talents and 
industry be always left behind. 

Into this microcosm of contending forces, the boy of thirteen, 
nurtured amidst lonely mountains and silent forests, now found 
himself thrown. The monastic gloom ofthe buildings contrasted 
at first most painfully with the joyous freedom of fields and woods, 
where he had been accustomed to wander at will; but still more 
painfully the solitude of the moral desert. Shy and shrinking 
within himself he stood, and the tears which furnished only sub- 
jects of mockery to his companions were forced back, or taught 
to flow only in secret. Here, however, he learned the useful 
lesson of self-reliance, so well, though so bitterly taught, by want 
of sympathy in those around us, and from this time to the close 
of his life it was never forgotten. It was natural that the idea of 
escape should occur to a boy thus circumstanced, but the dread 
of being retaken and brought back in disgrace to Schulpforte oc- 
casioned hesitation. Whilst brooding over this project, it hap- 


pened that he met with a copy of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and his 

enthusiam—the enthusiasm of thirteen, was kindled into a blaze. 

The desert should be his dwelling-place! On some far-off island 

of the ocean, beyond the reach of mankind, and of the students of 
12 
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Schulpforte, he would pass golden days of freedom and happiness. 
It was a common boyish notion, but the manner in which it was 
carried into execution, shows traces of the character of the indi- 
vidual. Nothing could have been easier than for him to have 
taken his departure unperceived, on one of the days when the 
scholars were allowed to go to the playground; but he scorned to 
steal away in secret; he would have this step appear as the result 
of necessity and deliberate determination. He, therefore, made a 
formal declaration to his superior, a lad who had made a cruel and 
oppressive use of the brief authority intrusted him, that he 
would no longer endure the treatment he received, but would leave 
the place at the first opportunity. As may be supposed, the an- 
nouncement was received with sneers and laughter, and Fichte 
now considered himself in all honour free to fulfil his resolution. 
It was easy to find an opportunity, and accordingly having taken 
the precaution to study his proposed route on the map, he set off, 
and trulged on stoutly on the road to Naumburg. As he walked, 
however, he bethought himself’ of a saying of his beloved old 
pastor, that one should never begin an important undertaking with- 
out a prayer for divine assistance; he turned, therefore, and kneel- 
ing down on a green hillock by the road-side, implored, in the 
innocent sincerity of his heart, the blessing of Heaven on his 
wanderings. As he prayed it occurred to the new Robinson 
that his disappearance must occasion grief to his parents, and his 
joy in his wild scheme was gone ina moment. ‘ Never, perhaps, 
to see his parents again! This terrible thought suddenly pre- 
sented itself with such force that he resolved to retrace his steps, 
and meet all the punishments that might be in store for him, ‘ that 
he might look once more on the face of his mother.’ 

On his return, he met those who had been sent in pursuit of 
him; for as soon as he had been missed, the ‘ Obergesell’ had 
given information of what had passed between them. When car- 
ried before the rector, Fichte immediately confessed that he had 
intended to escape, and at the same time related the whole story 
with such straightforward simplicity and openness, that the rector 
became interested for him, and not only remitted his punishment, 
but chose for him, among the elder lads, another master, who 
treated him with the greatest kindness, and to whom he became 
warmly attached. 

From this time his residence at Schulpforte was not only sup- 

ortable, but as his active mind became more and more engrossed 
in intellectual pursuits, even happy. The irregular manner in 
which he had acquired much of his knowledge, had left him 
many deficiencies to supply, many a gap to fill up; and when he 
rose into the upper classes, where a lively spirit of emulation 
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— the night as well as the day was often devoted to 
abour. 

The great moral earthquake which, in the latter half of the 
last century, shook European society to its foundations, made 
itself felt even in the remote seclusion of Schulpforte; and the 
contest between the old and new generation, between the governors 
and the governed, was fought out even on that coulited theatre. 
The teachers attempted to establish a cordon sanitaire against 
the spirit of the time, by rigidly prohibiting all writers of the new 
school, Wieland, Lessing, Goethe, and all whom they regarded as 
Illuminati. Of course the effect of this prohibition, was that 
of bestowing an additional charm on books fascinating enough 
without it, to youths hitherto fed on the hard and meagre diet of 
school classics; with the windows of his little cell carefully veiled, 
to hide the glimmer of the lamp, Fichte passed many hours, 
either alone, or in company with other students, in eagerly devour- 
ing their contents. 

As Fichte advanced to the years of manhood, his external situa- 
tion began to wear a less favourable aspect than it had hitherto 
done. ‘The death of his kind patron, and the imability of his 
— to furnish even the humble pittance required to enable 

im to continue his studies, rendered it necessary for him to 
look about him for some means of support, and though he had 
attained the rank of Candidatus Theologiz, there was now little 
prospect of his ever obtaining the modest dignity of a country 
clergyman to which he had looked forward. Little record has 
been left of the hardship and vicissitude of this period. Such 
occurrences are not uncommon in the lives of German students; 
but he seems to have brought what Jean Paul calls the ‘ art of 
hungering’ to a very respectable proficiency. He never partici- 
pated, in the smallest degree, in any of the foundations for the 
benefit of poor scholars, and in the year 1788, the continually 
darkening Leslee of his fortunes, seemed to have lowered into 
their deepest gloom. Every attempt had failed; no prospect of 
any honourable means of existence appeared open to him, and 
with his high, perhaps, overstrained notions of independence, he 
had firmly resolved to perish rather than apply for any other as- 
sistance than such as he deemed compatible with it. On the 
evening before his birth-day, he returned to his sad and desolate 
abode, believing that it would be his last, and that the world was 
leagued against him. In this hour of utmost need unexpected 
help arrived. He received a message from an old acquaintance, 
desiring to see him immediately, and when, scarcely daring to 
hope for any good news, Fichte hastened to obey the summons, 


5 ° . ce ae ° ° 
the unexpected offer of the situation of private tutor in a family 
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in Switzerland, came to him as ‘ good tidings of great joy,’ for 
which he could not be sufficiently thankful. In his emotion he 
confessed to his friend, the state of despair, from which he had 
just been rescued, and agreed to accept the help kindly offered 
to enable him to pass the three months that must elapse before he 
could enter on his appointment. At length the wished-for time 
arrived, and poor as ever in this world’s goods, but rich in health, 
and youth, and hope, he joyfully set out to travel on foot on his 
peer of more than 300 miles. He went by the way of 

uremberg, Ulm, and Lindau, then crossing the magnificent 
Lake of Constance, he arrived at Ziirich, where he was to enter 
on his new office, in the house of an opulent and distinguished 
citizen. A curious relation, perhaps, unheard-of under the cir- 
cumstances, was soon established between the parents of the 
— and the new tutor. Although neither perfectly compre- 

ending, nor, as far as they comprehended, approving his plans, 
they were unable to resist the influence of Fichte’s character, and 
were induced to submit their own conduct with respect to their 
children to his direction. He kept a journal, which he laid 
before them every week, pointing out the faults they had been 
guilty of during that period; and it affords strong evidence of the 
respect he must have inspired, that he was allowed to continue 
this preposterous censorship two years. During these two years, 
he was occupied, in addition to his educational labours, with 
various literary undertakings, among which was a treatise on epic 
poetry. with especial reference to Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah,’ then 

igh in fame and fashion, but which he attacked on esthetic 
grounds. He also formed a plan for the establishment of an ora- 
torical school, in which the art should be regularly taught; from 
the simplest exercises in composition and delivery to the highest, 
and grandest efforts of the art, and he preached several times 
with very decided approbation, in Ziirich and its neighbourhood, 
where there were many very distinguished pulpit orators. Among 
these were Lavater, Pfenninger, and other well-known literary 

ersons, with whom he formed acquaintanceships of greater or less 
intimacy, and here he also became acquainted with a lady, a 
niece of Klopstock, to whom he appears to have been warmly and 
devotedly attached, and who afterwards became his wife. With 
neither party does it appear to have been what is called a first 
love; but a high authority in such matters, Thomas Moore , has, 
we believe, long ago decided, that the common notion of these 
being usually the deepest and the most lasting, must be reckoned 
among popular fallacies. So much has been said of the stern- 
ness and harshness of Fichte’s character, that had we more space 
we might feel tempted to give a glance at its softer side as exhi- 
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bited in his letters to this lady, especially as they are also remark- 
able for their tone of devout and manly trust in Providence, 
manifested at a time when Europe was almost divided with re- 
spect to religion into two parties of presumptuous scoffers, or nar- 
row-minded bigots. In these letters, also, we first find him 
struggling into that maze of difficulties, that ‘ valley of the 
shadow of death,’ through which all thinkers of his, and many 
of our own time, seem to have been destined to pass, and from 
which to him, as to many other of his countrymen, the Kantian 
philosophy gave the first signal of deliverance. 

The tutorship or censorship of which we have spoken, having 
terminated in mutual dissatisfaction, it became necessary for 
Fichte to seek for some more secure social position, preparatory 
to his marriage. With this view, he was now about to leave 
Switzerland, almost as poor as he had entered it; and the lady, 
who still possessed from the remainder of her father’s fortune 
something like a moderate competence, ventured on the darin 
experiment of hinting an offer of pecuniary assistance, to which 
he thus replies :— 


‘Your proposal affected me much—not because you wished to rob 
yourself for my sake, of what perhaps may be to you, as you say, @ 
trifle; many others might have done that, but that knowing as you do 
something of my pride, the world would call it, you should yet make 
this proposal with so much simplicity and openness, as if your whole 
heart told you it was impossible for me to mistake you; that if I would 
accept such an obligation from no one else on earth, I might yet accept 
it from you. - ® ° . S 

“ Accept this offer, however, I cannot; not that I should be degraded 
by any gift from you. A gift of compassion to my necessities I should 
despise—nay, I fear almost abhor the giver—for this is my weak side— 
but the gifts of friendship, of true esteem, do honour to the receiver— 
but indeed I have no need of this. Iam without money—that is to 
say, I must not incur any extra expenses—for the very trifling regular 
outlay which cannot be avoided I have enough. I seldom get into any 
real difficulty, even when I am quite without money. Providence 
watches over me I believe. I could name some instances of this which 
I might be tempted to call droll, but that I cannot avoid seeing in them 
the hand of the Great Being who does not disdain to provide for our 
smallest wants. Money, on the whole, is but a useless kind of lumber. 
With any kind of head one can always provide for one’s real wants, 
and beyond this money can really do little or nothing for us. I have 
always despised it; but, unfortunately, in this country, a part of the es- 
teem of our fellow-men is bound up with it, and to this I cannot be in- 
different. Perhaps, by degrees, I may be able to free myself from this 
weakness ; it is one which does not contribute much to one’s tran- 
quillity. * * #® * 
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‘I come now to the answer to your letter, and especially to the pro- 
posal of my going to Bern. In this again I recognise your goodness 
towards me, and see how much of your dear thoughts are devoted to my 
concerns. How canI thank you enough? Bern or Copenhagen, Lis- 
bon, Madrid, or St. Petersburg, all are alike to me: I believe that my 
constitution will stand any climate. But you, dearest, would ‘rather 
have me near?’ I am sensible of your kindness. I acknowledge it 
with the warmest gratitude. But in this matter, though I feel I cannot 
think with you. Letters come from Copenhagen, for instance, just as 
safely, and give just as much pleasure as from Bern; and separation is 
still separation, by whatever distance.” 


We cannot follow minutely the vicissitudes of the period 
which still intervened before Fichte was destined to attain the 
state of social and domestic tranquillity to which he was at this 
time looking forward The spring of 1791 had been fixed on as 
the period of his union, but a sudden stroke of fortune destroyed 
for a time all these hopes, and threw him back to struggle again 
with the waves, just as he thought he had reached the shore. ‘The 
bankruptcy of a house to which the father of his bride had en- 
trusted nearly the whole of his fortune, threatened his old age 
almost with destitution. A small part of his property was ulti- 
mately saved, but for the moment it was necessary to renounce the 
hopes, which had been partly founded on the moderate possessions 
of the lady. For himself F ichte would probably soon have re- 
covered his courage, for he often seems to have experienced some- 
thing of the ‘stern joy which warriors feel’ in this battle with 
adversity; but it was a bitter affliction to him to be unable to 
offer any assistance to his affianced wife. On first leaving Switzer- 
land he went to Leipsig, and was there accidentally led to the ac- 
quaintance with the “agg gemee system of Kant, which formed 


so important an epoch in his mental culture. In letters to a friend 
he thus alludes to it: 


*T have been living, for the last four or five months in Leipsig, the 
happiest life I can remember. I came here with my head full of grand 
projects, which all burst one after another, like so many soap bubbles, 
without leaving me so much as the froth. At first this troubled mea 
little, and half in despair, I took a step which I ought to have taken 
long before. Since I could not alter what was without me, I resolved 
to try to alter what was within. I threw myself into philosophy—the 
Kantian videlicet —and here I found the true antidote for all my evils, 
and joy enough into the bargain. The influence which this philosophy, 
particularly the ethical part of it (which, however, is unintelligible 
without a previous study of the ‘Kritik der Reinen Vernunft’), has 
had upon my whole system of thought ; the revolution which it has 
effected in my mind is not to be described. To you especially I owe the 
declaration that I now believe, with my whole heart, in free will, and 
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that I see that under this supposition alone can duty, virtue, and mo- 
rality have any existence. From the opposite proposition of the neces- 
sity of all human actions, must flow the most injurious consequences to 
society ; and it may, in fact, be in part the source of the corrupt morals 
of the higher classes which we hear so much of. Should any one adopt- 
ing it remain virtuous, we must look for the cause of his purity else- 
where than in the innocuousness of the doctrine. With many it is 
their want of logical consequence in their actions. 

‘‘T am furthermore well convinced, that this life is not the land of 
enjoyment but of labour and toil, and that every joy is granted to us but 
to strengthen us for further exertion; that the management of our own 
fate is by no means required of us, but only self-culture. I trouble 
myself therefore not at all concerning the things that are without, I en- 
deavour not to appear but to be. And to this perhaps I owe the deep 
tranquillity I enjoy; my external position, however, is well enough suited 
to such a frame of mind. Iam no man’s master, and no man’s slave. 
As to prospects I have none at all, for the constitution of the church 
here does not suit me, nor, to say the truth, that of the people either. 
As long as I can maintain my present independence I shall certainly do 
so. I have been for some time working at an explanatory abridgment 
of Kant’s ‘ Kritik der Urtheilskraft? (Critical Inquiry into the Faculty of 
Judgment), but I am afraid I shall be obliged to come before the 
public in a very immature state, to prevent being forestalled by a hundred 
vamped up publications. Should the child ever make its appearance 
I will send it to you. To exhibit the moral principles of Kant in po- 
pular lectures with fervour and power so as to reach the general heart, 
would be perhaps to confer a benefit on the whole world. I should like 
much to have the merit of such an undertaking, especially as I owe the 
world some compensation for having contributed my quota to the dis- 
semination of false principles. * * * 

“T have been living in a new world since I have read the ‘ Critical 
Inquiry;’ principles which I believed to be irrefragable are overthrown; 
things which I imagined incapable of proof, the ideas of absolute free- 
dom, of duty, and so forth, have been proved to me, and I rejoice in- 
expressibly at it. It is incredible what esteem for humanity, what 
power is communicated by this system. But why do I say all this to you, 
who have so long felt it. What a blessing for an age in which the very 
foundations of morals have been swept away, and the word duty scratched 
out of every dictionary. Forgive me if I can scarcely persuade myself 
that any one who exercises his understanding in an independent manner 
on this system can think differently. I never met with any one who 
could advance any thing like a solid objection to it. One great cause 
of what is called its unintelligibility appears to me to lie in the continual 
digressions and repetitions, which interrupt the chain of reasoning. It 
would be easier if the volume were but half as thick.” 


Of his way of life at this period, Fichte gives the following 
account. 


“In order to put you quite at ease with respect to my health, I will 
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describe to you how I have been living for the last five weeks. I get 
up at five o'clock, which at first I found rather difficult, for I have 
always been in the habit hitherto of getting up late. For this very 
reason, however, I determined to do it. From then till eleven, with the 
exception of half an hour for dressing, I study. From eleven till twelve, 
I give alad a lesson in Greek—an occupation I sought out in order to 
keep up the habit of communicating to others, as I spend so much time 
in solitary thought, and to give the lungs their share of work as 
well as the head. I then spend two hours in walking in a garden near 
the town, and in dining in rather agreeable company. From two till 
three I read something of rather a light character, or write letters ; 
then give a lesson on the Kantian philosophy to a student ; and then go 
out, not to walk, but to run, through fields and woods, let the weather 
be what it may. Indeed I like it all the better if it rains hard, or blows a 
storm. At six o'clock I return, and except for the brief half hour of 
twilight (and how that is employed I need not tell you), continue to 
study till ten. Judge yourself if such a mode of life is very likely to 
affect my health. On the contrary, I was never so well, and I attri- 
bute the favourable change partly to the early rising, and partly to the 
amount of intellectual exertion. I have not a moment’s ennwi or irri- 
tability the whole day. I could often fairly shout in the exuberance 
of my animal spirits.” 

In contemplating this picture of the lonely student’s life, it is 
amusing to recollect the complaints often heard in London from 
the lips of people whose whole occupations might be compressed 
by moderate industry within less than a uae of hours daily, 

et to whose health not only the constant excitement of what 
is called society, but at least one annual excursion to Switzerland 
or Italy is found indispensable as a restorative. Verily they have 
their reward. 

We have, however, the testimony of one who has had ample 
opportunity of testing the soundness of his theory, that such a life 
may afford even enjoyment little dreamed of in the philosophy of 
the feeble race of pleasure-seekers, daily on the increase amongst 
us. ‘ Aveugle et souffrant’ says M. Thierry, in the preface to 
his ‘ Etudes Historiques,’ ‘ sans espoir et presque sans relache, je 
puis rendre ce temoignage, qui de ma part ne sera pas suspect; il ya 
au monde quelque chose qui vaut mieux que les jouissances ma- 
terielles, mieux que la fortune, mieux que la santé elle-meme, c’est 
le devouement } la science.’ 

The first of Fichte’s writings which seems to have attracted 
much attention, was his ‘ Kritik aller Offenbarung,’ for which, 
after some of the customary difficulties of young authors, he at 
length found a publisher. It was to have appeared at Halle, but 
the Imprimatur was refused by the Censor, on account of a passage 
in which it is asserted ‘ that for the proof of the Divinity of a 
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Revelation, we must consider its own nature, and not the miracles 
that may have accompanied it,’ a proposition that would not now, 
perhaps, be me vehemently controverted. Fichte stoutly refused 
to alter a word of the obnoxious sentence, declaring he would 
rather suffer to lie unprinted a work he had already declared to 
be very imperfect than rob it by such alterations of its only merit, 
that of logical sequence. Kant who had, with the advance of 
years, grown ultra-cautious in touching on subjects connected with 
religion or politics, offered very precise advice concerning the dis- 
guises and limitations that might be adopted, but the difficulty 
was finally got over by publishing the work im a neighbouring 
state. Kant stood at this time on the very pinnacle of his fame,* 
and the book excited a great sensation, as it was thought to bear 
the most striking resemblance, both in style and thought, to those 
of the great master. It happened also, by mere accident, that it 
was published anonymously, and this circumstance could easily 
be explained, supposing Kant to be the author, by the political and 
religious position of Prussia; it was at once ascribed to him, in 
the adulatory language which is not uncommon, as addressed by a 
certain class of reviewers to the established principalities and powers 
of the literary world, but which in England would not, we think, 
be likely to fall to the lot of a philosopher of any rank. 


“ We hold it our duty,” said a Jena periodical, “to announce to the 
public the existence of a work, in every respect of the highest import- 
ance, which has appeared at the present Easter fair, under the title of 
an ‘ Attempt towards a Critical Inquiry into all Revelation.’ Any one 
acquainted with but the least of those writings by which the philoso- 
pher of Konigsberg has earned for himself the everlasting gratitude 
of the human race, will instantly recognise the illustrious author. No 
work has for a long while appeared so strikingly adapted to the wants of 
our time, so completely a word spoken in due season. Now when the 
various theological parties are at feud with each other, it is well that a 
‘vir pielate ac meritis gravis, should step thus between them and point 
out to each party wherein it is in the wrong. In order to induce the 
reader to obtain for himself as soon as possible the advantages of this 
benevolent work, we will lay before him a few extracts in which the 
traces of the immortal author are unmistakable.’ ” 


‘The ‘able editor’ concludes by offering his most ardent thanks 
to the great man ‘ whose finger is here everywhere visible.’ 

As Fichte was not the man to seek to profit by playing the 
‘ Great Unknown,’ he corrected the mistake as soon as he became 





* The extravagant enthusiasm with which this new Evangel was hailed in 
Germany is scarcely conceivable at the present day, and by English readers. It 
may be in some measure represented by an expression of Karl Ludwig Fernow, 
which sounds strangely enough to our ears. He writes, ‘God said let there be 
light, and there was’—the Kantian philosophy! 
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aware of it, and it is curious to observe how rapidly the thermometer 
of critical praise sank from its fever heat. ‘The high importance of 
the work had, however, been too generally recognised to make 
it possible to dismiss it in a few brief lines, which, as the produc- 
tion of a young and unknown writer, was, perhaps, all that it would 
have otherwise received. From many quarters men of distinguished 
rank in philosophy and literature were ready to hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to their brother in Kant. In Jena, public 
disputations were held, and a war of pamphlets began concerning 
several of its propositions; and the less agreeable evidences of ce- 
lebrity, in the shape of vehement and bitter attacks were, of course, 
not wanting. ‘The brilliant success of Fichte’s first work, although 
principally, was not wholly to be ascribed to its own merits. It 
was a period of great excitement. A spirit of adventurous daring 
animated the minds of half Europe, and it was to science—to the 
ideal world—that men were inclined to look for the amelioration 
and re-construction of the actual. In Germany, little, perhaps, 
could be expected for the moment beyond some new birth of sci- 
ence or siclennien, but in France, the whole fabric of society had 
to de built up anew from the foundation on theoretical principles. 
Like other men of his time of ardent character and powerful 
intellect, Fichte could not but look with the deepest interest on 
these moral and political experiments, although fully sensible of 
their fearful nature. The experiences of his youth had furnished 
him with much food for reflection concerning social institutions in 
Germany, the privileges of birth and position, and the frequent 
opportunities they afforded of oppression and wrong, to which he 
afterwards alluded in his writings concerning the French Revolu- 
tion. A change which began by cutting up the very roots of 
abuses such as these, could not but be greeted by him with lively 
hope, and even when reform had degenerated into innovation, and 
innovation into wildest anarchy, when the bright dawn had become 
more and more overcast, and the ‘ young hope of freedom been 
baptized in blood,’ still he lost not heart, but trusted like so 
many others to see a fair creation arise out of this wide weltering 
chaos. 

Long before the period of the French Revolution, however, 
and consequently without any reference to it, certain political 
questions, such as the relations between the governing and the 
governed parties, and their respective rights had become the subjects 
of discussion in Germany. With the same freedom the question 
now arose of the legality of revolution, and with a view to assist 
in the establishment of its general principles, Fichte published his 
‘ Helps to the Formation of the Public Opinion concerning the 
French Revolution,’ a mere fragment, however, which does not 
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attempt to apply the theory laid down to the case in point. In 
this essay it 1s maintained that there can be no such thing as an 
unalterable constitution of the state, since no absolutely perfect 
one can ever be realised. ‘The relatively best must, therefore, el- 
ways carry within itself the principle of change and amendment. 
Should it be asked from whom this change must proceed, we must 
answer, from all who can be supposed to ‘have a a“ in the social 
contract; under which latter term need by no means be under- 
stood an actual historical fact, but only the idea of the state which 
must be regarded as the basis of every existing government. In 
relation to this right, there follows an inquiry concerning pri- 
vileged classes, especially the nobility andthe clergy, whose claims 
are subjected to a very searching investigation. It was this pro- 
duction, followed by another of similar character: ‘ A Reclamation 
of the Right of Freedom of Thought, from the Princes of Europe,’ 
which drew on Fichte the reproach of democracy, notwithstand- 
ing his having in his ‘ Foundations of Natural Law’ entered a very 
strong and decisive protest against such a form of government. 
‘ If you wish to know,’ he says in a letter to a friend, ‘ whether 
the name of democrat has been justly bestowed on me, turn tomy 
‘ Grundlage des Naturrechts,’ and you will find that I have de- 
manded a subjection to the law—a supremacy of the law over the 
actions of citizens, such as no constitution has ever yet attempted 
to realise. So far am I from preaching anarchy, the counlilin 
against me has been always, that I derogated too much from the 
freedom of the individual.’ 

The Critical Philosophy, as it was badly named, was, as we 
have stated, now in its greatest glory, and as Fichte’s first appear- 
ance was in the character of a disciple of Kant, he was urged by 
Lavater and other friends to deliver a course of lectures on Kant’s 
system, which led to the production of his ‘ Theory of Scjence’ 
(Wissenschaftslehre.) In the midst of this congenial occupation he 
was agreeably surprised towards the end of the year 1793, by an 
unexpected summons to the philosophical chair at the oe of 
Jena. Although he could not but be gratified by a proposal so 
honourable, he considered his philosophical views as yet unsettled, 
and he was by no means anxious to undertake the responsible po- 
sition of a teacher, for which, above all things, clearness and cer- 
tainty were required. He, therefore, petitioned for a year’s delay, 
but his scruples were over-ruled; it was urged that the reputation 
of the university would suffer by leaving the professorship vacant; 
that he would, in fact, be required to teach very little, and that 
the greater portion of his time might still be devoted to private 
study. 


The university of Jena was at this time the most celebrated and 
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frequented in Germany, and students flocked to it not only from 
all the German countries, but from Switzerland, Denmark, Cour- 
land, Poland, Hungary, Transylvania, and even from France. To 
a professor, therefore, who ould gain the affection and confidence 
of his pupils, a very extensive sphere of action was opened. Great 
expectation had been excited among the students by the appoint- 
ment of Fichte, not only on account of the high philosophical 
endowments manifested by his two published works, but because 
at a moment of great political excitement he had stood forward as 
a bold and uncompromising advocate of freedom, and the rights 
of man, of which rights, however, these students had sometimes 
very peculiar notions. The great hall was found too small for the 
numerous audience assembled for his first lecture. Not only the 
floor, but even the tables and the court-yard was thrénged with 
hearers; the celebrated men, of whomthe university was then full, 
received him with open arms; every mark of distinction was 
showered upon him, and the influence of his energetic character 
and powerful intellect, soon drew around him, as around a com- 
mon spiritual centre, the most aspiring and earnest-minded of his 
contemporaries. Goethe, Jacobi, Schiller, W. von Humboldt, 
the two Schlegels, Novalis, Tieck, and many men of kindred 
genius, stood in more or less intimate association with him; and if 
he did not form anything that might be called a school, it was be- 
cause his efforts, like those of all high teachers, were directed rather 
towards calling out the native powers and capacities of his disciples 
than toward producing feeble and barren copies of himself. His 
own fame may have suffered by this course, but as far as the cause 
of human culture is concerned, there can be no question that 
more is effected by the planting of a pregnant truth in one fervent 
mind, than by the propagation of a whole race—‘ a wilderness’ of 
mimics. 

Fichte’s idea of his duty, however, was too high to rest con- 
tented within the limits of his merely scientific vocation. The moral 
condition of the students, which, with few exceptions, appeared cru- 
elly neglected, soon occupied his most earnest attention, and as a 
preparation for its improvement, he sketched his lectures ‘ Ueber 
die Bestimmung des Gelehrten,’ in which he attempts to raise 
to a hitherto unprecedented height of dignity and grandeur their 
ideas of the position and duties of learned and literary men, as the 
‘ interpreters of the Divine Idea, a perpetual priesthood standing 
forth as the dispensers and living types of God’s everlasting wis- 
dom.’ These lectures were dulivescd during the first half year of 
his professorship, and in the succeeding winter he wished to fol- 
low up the effect they had produced by the establishment among 
the students of what he called a ‘ Society for the Advancement 
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of Moral Culture.’ It was necessary for the meetings of this So- 
ciety to choose an hour when no other important lecture should 
be given, and when all the students would have it in their power 
to attend. After much consideration it was discovered that no 
day remained free for this but Sunday, and this was at length 
fixed upon, after Fichte had ascertained that no law or observance 
existed at the university with which this arrangement could in- 
terfere. For lectures on subjects of this nature the Sunday had 
often been purposely selected, as for a worthy employment of the 
day; and the most experienced members of the university, when 
consulted, declared there could be no possible objection, provided 
the hour of divine service were not deme Care was taken in 
fixing the hour that it should be one never thus employed, either 
in the university or in the churches of the town. Yet, after all 
these precautions, this was the occasion on which Fichte first 
made the experience, afterwards so familiar to him: * Be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’ 
He was accused of having attempted by these lectures to under- 
mine the religious institutions of the country, and establish 
in their stead the worship of the Goddess of Reason! The 
Upper Consistory Court, of which, alas, Herder was a member, 
although, after a long investigation, they acquitted Fichte of this 
intention, recommended that an undertaking so unusual as these 
lectures should be abandoned. 

In these, and other more successful efforts for reclaiming the 
half savage tribes of the German students, in the ardent pursuit of 
philosophical truth, and in the enjoyment of the domestic henaiead 
to which he had so long looked forward, Fichte passed a few sunny 
years; but, in his own words, ‘ every joy is granted us only to 
strengthen us for further toil;’ the clouds again began to gather, 
and at length darkened to a storm, that drove him from his plea- 
sant anchorage. The publication of a treatise in a philosophical 
journal, ‘ Ueber die Grunde unsers Glaubens an eine Gittlicher 
Weltregierung’ (On the Foundations of our Belief ina Divine Go- 
vernment of the World), afforded the long wished for opportunity 
of raising a cry which must necessarily enlist the popular feeling 
against him. He was accused of Atheism, but, as we have not 
the work before us, we cannot say with what colour of justice. 
The passages we have seen might be susceptible of different in- 
terpretations, but, as their examination would be rather tedious, 
and our present object is not to inquire into the merits of this 
particular production, but into the character of Fichte, we may, 
perhaps, find another method of enabling our readers to settle for 
themselves the point ‘ whether this man was a blasphemer.’ 

For this purpose we shall give a few passages from a later 
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work entitled, ‘ Die Bestimmung des Menschen,’ (The Destina- 
tion of Man), containing a popular exposition of his system, and 
‘ whatever is likely to prove serviceable beyond the limits of the 
schools, presented in the order: in which it would occur to an 
unsophisticated understanding.’ It is divided into three parts, 
entitled, Doubt, Knowledge, and Faith, and the proposed in- 
quiry is thus commenced: 


** Now then, at last, may I hope that I am tolerably well acquainted 
with the worldaround me. In the unanimous declaration of my senses, 
in unfailing experience alone have I placed my trust. What I have 
beheld I have touched—what I have touched I have analysed. I have 
repeated my observations again and again. I have compared the vari- 
ous phenomena together; and only when I could perceive their connec- 
tion, when I could explain and deduce one from the other, and foresee 
the result, and that the result was such as to justify my calculations, 
have I been satisfied. Therefore am I now as well assured of the accu- 
racy of this part of my knowledge, as of my own existence. I walk 
with a firm step on this my world, and would stake welfare and life 
itself on the infallibility of my convictions. But what then am J, and 
what then is the aim and al of my being ? 

* The question is surely superfluous. It is long since I have been 
made acquainted with these points, and it would take much time to 
recapitulate all that I have heard and learned, and believed concerning 
them. And by what means then have I attained this knowledge, 
which Ihave this confused notion of possessing? Have I, urged by a 
burning desire of truth, toiled on through uncertainty and doubt and 
contradiction ? Have J, when any thing appeared credible, examined, 
and sifted, and compared, till an inward voice proclaimed irresistibly, 
and without a possibility of mistake, ‘ Thus it is, as surely as thou 
livest.’ 

“No! I can remember no such state of mind. Those instructions 
were bestowed on me before I desired them. The answers were given 
before the questions were proposed. I heard, for I could not avoid doing 
so, and much of what I heard remained in my memory, but without 
examination. I allowed every thing to take its place as chance di- 
rected. How then could I persuade myself that I really possessed any 
knowledge on these points? If I can only be said to know that of 
which I am convinced, which I have myself wrought out, myself expe- 
rienced, I cannot truly say that I know any thing at all of the end and 
aim of my existence. I know merely what others profess to know, and 
all that I can really be assured of is, that I have heard them speak so 
and so upon these things.... It shall be no longer thus. From this 
moment I will enter on my rights, and on the dignity to which I have 
aclaim. Let all thatis foreign to my own mind be at once renounced. 
I will examine for myself. It may be, that secret wishes concerning the 
termination of my inquiries—a partial inclination towards certain con- 
clusions will awaken in my heart. I will forget and deny these wishes 
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and allow them no influence in the direction of my thoughts. I will 
go to work with scrupulous severity. What I find to be truth shall be 
welcome to me, let it sound as it may. Iwill know. With the same 
certainty with which I can caleulate that this ground will bear me when 
I tread on it, that this fire will scorch me if I approach too near it, will 
I know what I am, and what I shall be—and should this not be possi- 
ble, thus much at least will I know, that it is not possible. Even to 
this result will I submit, should it present itself to me as truth.” 


The inquirer then proceeds to the contemplation of the out- 
ward universe, to follow material nature through all her endless 
transmutations, to trace the series of cause and effect in which all 
being is bound, and to discover that man himself is but a link in 
this close and indissoluble chain of rigid necessity, a manifestation 
of a certain inexplicable force ; as is the lower animal or plant; 
a force which in him as in them developes itself within certain 
limitations. To escape from the terrible consequences of such 
a conclusion, the inquiry is begun anew from a different point; 
not what the world is in itself, but how we perceive it, being this 
time the object of search. It terminates, as such an inquiry must, 
in the conviction that we really perceive nothing more than the 
various affections and modifications of our own conscious being. 
This part of the work is carried on in an imaginary dialogue, be- 
tween the seeker and a spirit of a higher order. 


“ ¢ And with this insight, mortal, be for ever free from the fear which 
has been to thee a source of torment and humiliation. Tremble no 
longer at a necessity which exists only in thine own thought; fear no 
longer to find thyself the thinking bemg placed in one class with that 
which is, in fact, the product of thine own thought. So long as thou 
couldst believe that a system of things, such as thou hast described, 
really existed, out of and independently of thyself; and that thou wast 
but a link in the great chain, such a fear might be well grounded. Now 
that thou hast seen that all this exists in thee and through thee, thou 
wilt doubtless no longer fear that which is but the creature of thine 
own mind. From this fear I came to free thee. I leave thee now to 
thyself.’ 

“* Stay, false spirit! Is this the wisdom thou hast promised me ? 
Thou hast freed me, indeed, from all dependence, by transforming me, 
and all that surrounds me, into a phantom—into nothing! Thou hast 
loosened the bonds of necessity, by annihilating all existence.’ 

“ ¢Ts the danger so great 

“ ¢ And thou canst jest! According to thy system’ 

“ «My system! We have toiled together in its = 

* ¢Call it by what name thou wilt, our inquiries have ended in blank 
nothingness. I might endure to see this material world without me vanish 
into a mere picture, dissolve into a shadow, but my own personal existence 
vanishes with it. It becomes a mere series of sensations and thoughts, 
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without endor aim. * * * TI have been compelled to admit 
that what I call red, smooth, hard, and so on, is nothing more than an 
affection of my own organs ; that it is only by an act of my own thought 
that they are placed in space, and regarded as properties of things ex- 
isting independently of me. I shall, therefore, be compelled to admit, 
that this corporeal frame, with its organs of sense, is but a sensualization 
of my inward thinking power, and that I, the spiritual pure intelligence, 
and I, the corporeal frame in the corporeal world, are one and the same, 
merely viewed from different points, and conceived by different faculties. 
* * * — All that I know is my consciousness ; all consciousness is 
either immediate or mediate ; the first is self-consciousness ; the second, 
consciousness of that which is not myself. What I call Z is, therefore, 
absolutely nothing more than a certain modification of consciousness, 
immediate, and reflecting on itself, instead of being directed outwards. 
Since this is the necessary condition of all consciousness, it must, 
whether observed or not, accompany all other, and therefore do I refer 
all thought to this J, and not to the thing out of me. Otherwise, the 
I would, at every moment, vanish, and, for every new conception, a new 
J would arise, and J would never mean any thing more than—not the 
thing. These scattered phenomena of consciousness are combined, b 
thought alone, into the unity of a supposed power of thought. A 
conceptions, of which I am immediately conscious, are then referred by 
me to this supposed power, and thus arises for me the idea of personality— 
necessarily a mere fiction. * * * There is nothing enduring, 
permanent, either in me or out of me, nothing but everlasting change. 
I know of no existence, not even of my own. I know nothing, and am 
nothing. Images—pictures only have real existence—shadows which 
wander past, without any thing existing past which they wander, 
without any corresponding reality which they might represent, without 
significance, and without aim. All Reality is transformed into a 
strange dream, without a world of which the dream might be.’ 

“ ¢ Thou hast well understood all. Use the sharpest words thou canst 
find to render the result hateful, it is nevertheless unavoidable,—unless 
thou wilt, perhaps, retract the admission thou hast made.’ 

“<By no means. I have seen, and now see clearly, that it is so. 
Yet—I cannot believe it.’ 

“¢ Thou seest it clearly, yet canst not believe it. That is strange.’ 

* * Ruthless, mocking spirit. I owe thee no thanks, for having guided 
me on this path.’ 

“< Short-sighted mortal. Didst thou suppose that these results were 
less evident to me than to thyself, and that I did not beforehand clearly 
see, how by these principles all reality was annihilated, all existence 
transformed into a dream? Hast thou taken me for an admirer of this 
system, or supposed that I regarded it as a complete system of the hu- 
man mind ! Thou hast sought to know, and thou hast chosen the wrong 
path. Thou hast sought knowledge of that to which no knowledge 
ean reach. * * * The reality in which thou hast formerly believed, the 
sensuous, material world of which thou hast feared to be the slave, has 
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vanished, for the world of sense exists for thee only through thine own 
knowledge of it, and is itself thy knowledge. Thou hast seen the delu- 
sion, and without denying thy better insight, thou canst never again be 
deceived by it. This is the sole merit of the system at which we have 
toiled together; it destroys and annihilates error. It can give no truth, 
for it is absolutely empty. Thou seekest something real and permanent 
lying beyond these mere appearances, a different kind of reality from 
that which has been even now annihilated. But in vain dost thou seek 
to grasp this as an object of knowledge. Hast thou no other organ 
whereby to apprehend it ? Thou hast such an organ. Let it be thy 
care to awaken and vivify it.’ ” 


This organ is Faith, or the intuitive belief, in which the most 
sceptical is content to rest, with respect to his own existence, and to 
which, after having pushed speculation as far as it will go, we must, 
according to Fichte, return ultimately for all the sublimest objects 
of interest. Although the Ideal system has always been, to the 
mass of mankind, a stumbling-block, a ludicrous absurdity, it 
does not need any very profound inquiry to see, that as far as 
mere reasoning goes, such an assertion is absolutely irrefragable. 
Whatever appearance of inconsequence, therefore, there may be 
in such a step as is here taken, if we admit the impossibility of 
proving the existence of a material world, it does not appear that 
there is any other way of avoiding it. 


“ T have found the organ by which to apprehend all reality. It is 
not the understanding, for all knowledge supposes some higher know- 
ledge on which it rests, and of this ascent there is noend. It is Faith, 
that voluntarily reposing on views naturally presenting themselves to 
us, because through these views alone we can fulfil our destiny, which 
sees our knowledge, and pronounces that ‘ it is good,’ and raises it to 
certainty and conviction. It is no knowledge, but a resolution of the 
will to admit this knowledge. This is no mere verbal distinction, but a 
true and deep one, pregnant with the most important consequences. Let 
me for ever hold fast by it. All my conviction is but faith, and it proceeds 
from the will and not from the understanding; from will also, and not 
from the understanding must all true culture proceed. Let the first only 
be firmly directed towards the Good, the latter will of itself apprehend 
the True. Should the latter be exercised and developed, while the 
former remains neglected, nothing can come of it but a, facility in vain 
and endless sophistical subtleties refining away into the absolutely void 
inane. I know that every seeming truth, born of thought alone, and 
not ultimately resting on faith, is false and spurious, for knowledge, 
purely and simply such, when carried to its utmost consequences, leads 
to the conviction that we can know nothing! Such knowledge never 
finds any thing in the conclusions, which it has not previously placed in 
the premises by faith, and even then its conclusions are not always 
correct. * * * Every human creature born into the world has uncon- 
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sciously seized on the reality which exists for him alone through this 
intuitive faith. Ifin mere knowledge, in mere perception, and reflection— 
we can discover no ground for regarding our mental presentations as 
more than mere pictures, why do we all nevertheless regard them as 
more, and imagine for them a basis, a substratum independent of all 
modifications? If we all possess the capacity and the instinct to go 
beyond this natural view of things, why do so few of us follow this instinct, 
or exercise this capacity, nay, why do we even resist with a sort of bit- 
terness when we are urged towards this path? What holds us imprisoned 
in these natural boundaries ? Not inferences of our reason, for there 
are none which could do this. It is our deep interest in reality that 
does this—in the good that we are to produce—in the common and the 
sensuous that we are to enjoy. From this interest, can no one who lives 
detach himself, and just as little from the faith which forces itself upon 
him simultaneously with his existence. We are all born in faith, and 
he who is blind, follows blindly the irresistible attraction. He who 
sees, follows by sight, and believes because he will believe.” 


We cannot deny that there is, to us, some appearance of this 
being, as far as philosophy is concerned, a suicidal conclusion; 
but our present business is not so much to inquire into the validity of 
Fichte’s system, for which the pages of a review afford no place, 
as to refute the charge of atheism with which he was assailed 
during his life, and which still rests as a stain upon his memory. 
For those who may entertain any doubts upon the subject, we 
may refer, for their triumphant refutation, to the concluding 
portion of this work, containing a brief summary of his views of 
nature, of the world, of God, and the future life. First, with 
respect to the earthly destinies of the human race. 


“ Not for its own sake, but for the sake of what it prepares us for, 
can I support this world, esteem it, and joyfully perform my part in it. 
My mind can take no hold upon it, but my whole nature rushes onward, 
with irresistible force, towards a future and better state of being. Shall 
I eat and drink only that I may hunger and thirst, and eat and drink 
again, till the grave, which yawns beneath my feet, shall swallow me 
up? Shall I beget other beings in my likeness, that they, too, may eat, 
and drink, and die, and leave behind them others to do the like? To 
what purpose this perpetually revolving circle, this everlasting repetition, 
in which things are produced only to perish, and perish only to be again 
produced ?—this monster continually swallowing itself up, that it may 
again bring itself forth, and bringing itself forth only that it may again 
swallow itself up? Never! never can this be my destiny, or that of the 
world. Something that is to endure must be brought forth in all these 
changes of what is transitory and perishable—something which may be 
carried forward safe and inviolate upon the waves of time. 

“ Our race is still struggling, for its subsistence and preservation, with 
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a resisting nature. Still is the larger portion of mankind condemned 
to severe toil, merely to procure nourishment for itself, and for the 
smaller portion with whom the mental culture of the race is deposited ; 
immortal spirits are forced to fix their whole thoughts and endeavours 
on the ground that brings forth their food. Often does it happen, that 
when the toil is finished, and the labourer promises himself its long last- 
ing fruits, a hostile element destroys, in a moment, the results of long- 
continued industry, and patient deliberation. Storms, floods, volcanoes, 
desolate whole districts, and works, bearing the impress of a rational 
soul, are hurled with their authors into the wild chaos of death and 
destruction. Thus is it now, but thus it shall not be for ever. These 
outbreaks of the powers of nature, before which the strength of man sinks 
to nothing, can be nothing more than the last struggles of the crude 
mass against the subjection to regular, progressive laws to which it is 
compelled—the last strokes of the not yet complete formation of our 
globe. Nature must gradually attain such a point of development, 
that her proceedings can be securely counted upon; and that her power 
shall bear a determinate proportion to that which is destined to control 
it—that of man. Science, first awakened by necessity, shall calmly 
study the unchangeable laws of nature, and calculate their possible con- 
sequences ; and, while closely following her footsteps in the actual world, 
form for itself a new ideal one. Every new discovery shall be retained, 
and be added to an accumulating stock—the common possession of our 
race. Light shall be thrown on the profoundest mysteries of nature, 
and human power, armed by human invention, shall exercise over her a 
boundless control * * * Not from natural causes, however, 
but from freedom itself, have the greatest and most terrible disorders 
arisen. Man is the cruellest enemy of man. Lawless hordes of savages 
still wander over vast wildernesses, where man meets his fellow as a foe, 
or, perhaps, triumphs in devouring him for food. When civilisation has 
succeeded in uniting these wild hordes, and subjecting them to social 
laws, they attack each other as nations, with all the power law and union 
have given them. Defying toil, and danger, and privation, armies pene- 
trate forests, and cross wide plains, till they meet each other, and the sight 
of their brethren isa signal for mutual murder. Armed withthe most splen- 
did inventions of human ingenuity, hostile fleets traverse the ocean,through 
waves and storms man rushes to meet man, upon the lonely inhospitable 
sea, to destroy, each the other with his own hand, amidst the raging of the 
elements. In the interior of states, where men seem united in equa- 
lity under the dominion of law and justice, it is for the most part only 
force or fraud that rules under these venerated names. Thus is it now, 
but thus shall it not be for ever! Those savage hordes are destined to be- 
come the progenitors of generations of powerful civilised and virtuous 
men, although they must, no doubt, first pass through the perils of a 
merely sensual civilisation with which European society is still strug- 
gling ; but they must, nevertheless, finally be brought into association 
with the great whole of humanity, and be enabled to take part in its fur- 
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ther progress. It is the destiny of our race to become united into one 
great body, thoroughly connected in all its parts, and possessed of similar 
culture. Nature, and even the passions and vices of men, have, from 
the beginning, tended towards this end. A great part of the way to- 
wards it, is already passed, and we may surely calculate that in time it 
will be reached. Let us not ask of history whether man on the whole be 
yet become more purely moral. To a more extended, comprehensive 
power, he has already attained, although as yet this power has been too 
often—perhaps necessarily, misapplied. Neither let us ask whether the 
intellectual, and zsthetic culture of the antique world, being concen- 
trated on a few points, may not in degree have excelled that of modern 
days. But, let us ask, at what period the existing culture has been 
most widely diffused, and we shall, doubtless, find that one individual 
after another, one nation after another has been illuminated, and that 
the light is spreading further and further under our own eyes. This is 
the first station point of humanity on its endless path. Until this has 
been attained, until the existing culture of every age has been diffused 
over the whole inhabited earth, and every people be capable of the most 
unlimited communication with the rest, must one nation after another, 
one continent after another, be arrested in its course, and sacrifice to the 
great whole of which it is a member, its stationary, or retrogressive age. 
When that first point shall have been attained, when thought and disco- 
very shall fly from one end of the earth to the other, and become the 
property of all, then, without further interruption, halt or regress, oir 
race shall move onward with united strength and equal step to a perfec- 
tion of culture for which thought and language fail.” 


The question then arises—Supposing this the true end of the 
earthly existence of the species, what is that of the individual, 
and to what end have all preceding generations existed? Again, 
if not merely the virtues, but the most despicable passions and 
vices of mankind, seem to work together for good, to be moulded 
by an overruling Providence to its own high purposes, and that 
the most virtuous intentions often prove entirely fruitless, nay, 
sometimes seem to retard the end in view, would it not be the 
part of wisdom to trouble ourselves little about that good cause 
which we so little know how to forward, and calmly live as our 
inclinations may lead us, leaving to that mysterious power to 
employ as it pleases whatever material we may furnish? 


“ Had it been the whole purpose of our existence here to produce 
any earthly condition of humanity, the thing required would have been 
some infallible mechanism, by which our actions might have been 
invariably determined; we need have been no more than wheels 
fitted to such a machine. Free agency would be not merely useless, 
but positively injurious, and our good intentions, our virtuous will, 
entirely superfluous. The world would seem to be in such a case most 
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ill regulated, and the purposes of its existence to be attained by the most 
wasteful and circuitous methods. Had the Divine Author of it, instead 
of bestowing on us this freedom, so hard to be reconciled with the 
other parts of his plan, chosen rather to compel us to act in the manner 
most conformable to them, these ends might have been attained by a 
shorter method, as the humblest of the dwellers in this, his world, can 
see. But I am free, and therefore such a plan as would render freedom 
superfluous and purposeless, cannot include my whole destination. I 
am free ; and it is not merely my action, but the free determination of 
my will, to obey the voice of conscience, that decides all my worth. 
More brightly now does the everlasting world rise before me; and the 
fundamental laws of its order are more clearly revealed to my mental 
sight. My will alone, lying hid in the obscure depths of my soul, is 
the first link in a chain of consequences stretching through the in- 
visible realms of spirit, as in this terrestrial world, the action itself, a 
certain movement communicated to matter, is the first link in a 
material chain of cause and effect, encircling the whole system. The 
will is the efficient cause, the living principle of the world of spirit, as 
motion is of the world of sense. I stand between two worlds, the one 
visible, in which the act alone avails, and the intention matters not at 
all; the other invisible and incomprehensible, acted on only by the will. 
In both these worlds I am an effective force. The Divine life, as alone 
the finite mind can conceive it, is self-forming, self-representing will, 
clothed to the mortal eye with multitudinous sensuous forms, flowing 
through me and through the whole immeasurable universe, here 
streaming through my veins and muscles—there, pouring its abun- 
dance into the tree, the flower, the grass. The dead, heavy mass of 
inert matter, which did but fill up nature, has disappeared, and, in its 
stead, there rushes by the bright, everlasting flood of life and power, 
from its Infinite Source. 

‘“¢ The eternal will is the Creator of the world, as he is the Creator 
of the finite reason. Those who will insist that the world must have 
been created out of a mass of inert matter, which must always remain 
inert and lifeless, like a vessel made by human hands, know neither the 
world nor Him. The Infinite Reason alone exists in himself—the 
finite in him; in our minds alone has he created a world, or at least 
that, by and through which it becomes unfolded to us. In his light 
we behold the light, and all that it reveals. Great, living Will! whom 
no words can name, and no conception embrace; well may I lift my 
thoughts to thee, for I can think only in thee. In thee, the Incom- 
prehensible, does my own existence, and that of the world, become 
comprehensible to me ; all the problems of being are solved, and the 
most perfect harmony reigns. I veil my face before thee, and? lay my 
finger on my lips.” 


Many more noble and beautiful passages of a similar tendency 
might be quoted, and it is worthy of remark that the work from 
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which they are taken is the production of maturer years, and of 
more tranquil leisure, than those on which the accusations against 
him were grounded. It was undoubtedly his misfortune that in 
his position he had to lay before the public eye at every step the 
results of his investigations. He is described as visibly digging 
and toiling in the lecture-room to reach the truth, and bringing 
up in huge masses the rough ore containing the precious metal, 
but he was never found attempting to pass off a base coinage in 
its stead. To many people the opportunity was most welcome 
of raising a cry against a man who had-become obnoxious by his 
political opinions, and there is little doubt that had Fichte been 
willing to temporise in the smallest degree, he might have re- 
tained his position at the university. Not only did he refuse to 
retract ‘ one jot, or one tittle’ from what he believed to be the truth, 
but in the battle that ensued he did not always confine himself 
to merely defensive operations, but proceeded in his usual vigorous 
style to show that in reality his adversaries were far more liable 
to the charge. After tendering his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted, he found an asylum in the Prussian States, and some time 
after was again appointed Professor of Philosophy, at Erlangen, 
with permission to pass the winter at Berlin. 

Towards the commencement of the year 1812, it became evi- 
dent that Europe was preparing for a last and decisive struggle. 
Prussia had hitherto remained almost alone as the centre of oppo- 
sition to a power which had begun to render every thing in Ger- 
many subservient to its convenience, and to which the teachers 
and the universities of Prussia were especially hateful. The name 
of Fichte had already been registered in France as that of one of 
the most dangerous instigators of hostility against her; and con- 
sidering the violence of Napoleon’s proceedings, it appeared not 
unlikely that a mere suspicion might expose him to danger. On 
the advance of the French towards Russia, he received a signifi- 
cant hint from a friend in France that it would be prudent for 
him to withdraw. His reply was that his duty commanded him 
to continue in the exercise of his vocation as a teacher; that his 
life belonged to science and his country, neither of which could 
possibly be benefited by his flight, but might be by his remain- 
ing at his post. Circumstances, however, now soon began to 
wear a more favourable aspect for Prussia. The French army 

assed through Berlin as allies, and Fichte, unmolested, continued 
his usual course of life. He followed with the deepest attention 
every event of the war, often declaring his conviction, that 
should Russia be able to surmount the first inevitable reverses, 
the attack would certainly fail. On the 25th of January, 1813— 
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the first day of the new epoch for Germany, the King of Prussia 
suddenly removed the court to Breslau, and thence was soon heard 
the animating summons to the youth of Prussia, to arise for the 
protection of their country. Not a word was added to explain 
the meaning further, but it was understood by all with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. Fichte immediately despatched one of his 
most trusted pupils to Breslau, with letters, in order to learn more 
exactly the intentions of the government, and finding there was 
no reason to doubt that they amounted to an open declaration of 
war with France, he took his resolution to devote himself wholly 
to the service of his country in this, her last struggle, for freedom 
and national independence. His pupils, who had awaited his 
decision, were now dismissed with an address—a passage from 
which may serve to explain his views at this crisis. 

«In such a position (that is, when subject to foreign oppression), 
what course ought the friends of spiritual culture to pursue? I have 
already declared to you my conviction, that so long as the state, the 
holder of the material forces, quietly submits, individuals can do no 
more, than cultivate with all diligence their own minds and those of 
others. You form an extremely unimportant part of the physical 
power of the state, but you are all possessed of moral power, more 
or less developed, and in you is } sever ser the pledge of future 
amelioration. In such a case, as I have mentioned, you are 
therefore bound to maintain peace, and also—what is your best pro- 
tection—your insignificance—and to make no attempt to draw on 
yourselves public attention. We have an illustrious example of the 
conduct to be observed in such circumstances, in those who have be- 
queathed to us the highest culture of our race, in the early Christians. 
If, however, this position of affairs should undergo a change, and the 
state appear no longer willing to endure the subjection of all its powers 
to foreign purposes, what could and what should the friends of spiritual 
culture do in such a case? They have a deep concern in such a struggle, 
whether they perceive it or not. It cannot be but that by the enfran- 
chisement of the mind, if we will but calmly abide our time, the new 
constitution of the world will be materially influenced. Society shall be 
purified from the disgrace of the oppression under which it has lan- 
guished, and which has fallen also, though undeservedly, on those who 
have endured the yoke from higher motives. Did they not now exert 
themselves to the utmost, to burst these fetters, it might be thought that 
pusillanimity, and not lofty conviction, had occasioned their submission. 
The amount of force necessary for resistance, can be judged of ae by 
those who have originated the movement, and are called upon to direct 
it. Should they claim such as in ordinary cases is not destined to 
these purposes, we must have so much confidence in our rulers, as to 
believe it to be required. And, should these efforts not have a fortu- 
nate result, who would willingly endure the thought that his backward- 
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ness might, by the force of example, have contributed to such a failure ? 
The belief that his individual power could do little in such a contest, 
would bring no comfort. The amount of our individual power also is 
by no means the measure of our capability of service. All that is 
required is, that every one, setting aside all private and distant aims, 
should, in this great and decisive moment, devote himself wholly to 
whatever may appear most likely to promote the grand object in view.” 


The part he was himself to take in the momentous struggle 
now approaching, so as to render most effectual service to his 
country, was with Fichte a subject of deep and anxious de- 
liberation, and many passages in his journal show the scrupulous 
impartiality with which he sought to free himself from the 
fetters of personal feeling and inclination, and to obey implicitly 
the voice of duty. The active duties of a soldier, which he was 
about to take on himself, he would not allow to supersede what 
he regarded as his especial vocation, that of pursuing his in- 
vestigations in the highest regions of philosophy, and endeavour- 
ing to kindle, by the fire of the living Word, a more earnest and 
a holier spirit in those who were to share in the great movement. 
If he could obtain leave to preach to the regiment to which he 
belonged, it appeared to him that he would have a more effectual 
method of reaching the hearts of his comrades, than that of 
merely addressing them through the press, although he might 
do both. 

In the proposal to this end which he made to the authorities, 
he stated that his object was to preach pure Bible Christianity, 
and by no means to adopt a text of Scripture merely as a motto, 
to which to append a moral philosophical treatise, although he 
might attempt to show a deeper meaning in some passages than 
had hitherto been affixed to them. He stated that it was not 
his purpose to interfere in any way with the already appointed 
ministers of religion, but merely to be allowed to address a circle 
of cultivated hearers; if possible, the volunteers of the guard, the 
greater part of whom were students. 

The permission was refused. A man of so deep and thorough 
sincerity as Fichte, was perhaps regarded by the government as 
a sort of two-edged sword, with which it was dangerous to 
meddle. In the latter days of February of this year Berlin was 
occupied by a feeble division of the F rench army, which, by 
many arrangements made, appeared inclined to make a longer 
stay than had been expected. The inhabitants, however, were 
aware of the advance of the Russians; and a few cossacks gallop- 
ing into the town, caused the greatest excitement, and threw 
every thing into confusion. Cannons were spiked, ammunition 
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waggons thrown into the river, and, if any thing like unity of 
purpose had prevailed, the French would probably have been 
destroyed —though to little purpose. But a leader was soon 
found to concentrate these disorderly efforts on one object; a 
man who, to much patriotic feeling and boldness of character, 
united the advantage of very extensive connexions among the 
young men, who were all burning with desire to manifest their 
zeal in the cause of their country, and their hatred of its 
oppressors. Among these a plan was formed of suddenly attack- 
ing the French garrison by night, in the houses where they 
were quartered, and of setting fire to their magazines. As the 
proceedings of the government had been thought too slow, it 
was perhaps imagined that so decisive an act might communicate 
to it the desirable impulse, and carry it forward in spite of itself. 
Every thing had been arranged, and the execution of the plot 
fixed on for the following night, when one of the young men 
who had taken part in it, began to be disturbed by painful mis- 
givings concerning the character of the act he was about to 
commit. That the object in view was a right and lawful one 
he did not doubt; and his subsequent conduct proved it was not 
from the danger of the enterprise he shrank. Yet the means to 
be employed bore so fearful a resemblance to those of the 
assassin and the murderer, that he turned from them with in- 
stinctive horror, and on the very morning of the appointed day, 
determined to lay his scruples before his revered master, Fichte, 
and abide by his decision. At an early hour he hastened to him, 
and first inquired, in general terms, how far morality and religion 
would sanction any attempt against an enemy. The penetration 
of Fichte soon discovered the cause of his pupil’s agitation, and, 
horror-struck at so needless and useless a crime, he convinced the 
young man of the foolish and reprehensible character of the un- 
dertaking in which he had been engaged, and immediately hastened 
to the chief of the police to put him on his guard. It was re- 
solved quietly to get rid of the chief conspirators, by finding them 
employment at a distance, and thus reserve their courage and 
a for a worthier purpose. It appeared afterwards, that 

ad this thoughtless project not been thus fortunately frustrated, 
it would have been immediately and severely pundihell for the 
corps of the Vice-King of Italy, then lying on the Oder, might 
have thrown itself on Berlin, and taken a terrible revenge for the 
slaughter of its comrades. It is, therefore, not unlikely, that 
to the influence of Fichte over his pupils, may be attributed the 
preservation of the capital of Prussia from the swift destruction 
that might have fallen upon it. 
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Hostilities were now openly commenced; and although the 
victories of Grossbeer and Dennewiz averted the threatened 
danger of Berlin, its nearness to the scene of action, and the 
many sanguinary conflicts that took place, filled the hospitals 
with the sick and wounded; and at length, the public institutions 
becoming entirely unequal to the demands made upon them, the 
authorities, through the public journals, called on the inhabitants 
to come to their assistance with extraordinary contributions, and 
the women to take charge of the sick. Among the foremost of 
those who devoted themselves to this noble and Christian duty, 
was the wife of Fichte, who, with the full consent and approba- 
tion of her husband, engaged heart and soul in this sacred voca- 
tion. She devoted her days to the distribution of clothes, food, 
and medicine, and to pious cares around the beds of the unknown 
sick and dying; and after she returned late on a winter's evening 
to her home, often again went out to collect contributions from 
her friends and acquaintances. 

After about five months uninterrupted exertions of this kind 
in the hospitals, she began, however, to feel alarming symptoms 
of illness, and in January, 1814, was attacked by a violent 
nervous fever, which had prevailed among the wounded. It soon 
attained such a height, as to leave scarce a hope of recovery; and 
on the very day when she was in the greatest peril, Fichte, who 
had been engaged in close and anxious attendance upon her 
during her illness, was compelled to leave her, to deliver the first 
of a course of philosophical lectures, which he had now recom- 
menced. With wonderful self-command, he continued to speak 
for two hours on the most abstract subjects, scarcely hoping to 
find, on his return, his beloved companion still alive. ‘This was, 
however, the crisis of her illness; and those who witnessed the 
transports of joy and gratitude with which he hailed the symp- 
toms of recovery, were able to estimate the power of self-control 
he had exercised. It was, probably, at that moment, that inno- 
cently and unconsciously she communicated to him the fatal in- 
fection. On the following day, the commencement of a serious 
indisposition was evident, but Fichte could not be induced to 
relax any of his customary exertions. The continued sleepless- 
ness, however, soon produced its usual effect on his mental 
faculties, and in the course of fourteen days the attack terminated 
fatally. His death was worthy of his life, for he fell a sacrifice 
to conjugal affection and Chnistian duty. ‘ Beati qui in Domino 
moriuntur.’ 

The subordinate and fragmentary character of this earthly 
existence is never more impressively taught than in such deaths 
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asthese. It was in a moment of the highest activity and useful- 
ness, when, as he repeatedly declared to his son, he had reached a 
central point in his inquiries, and all things appeared to him in a 
grander and more comprehensive light, when he had found a 
new method for the presentation of his doctrine, and ‘could 
render it so clear that a child might comprehend it,’ when all 
outward obstacles seemed overcome and a life of honour and hap- 
piness lay before him, at this moment he was suddenly summoned 
—as we call our children from their play when business of higher 
moment intervenes. The brightest, the noblest, the loveliest lives 
are most frequently thus cut off. The thread is snapped, and we 

ope in vain in the entangled web to discover the fair figures 
which lie on the other side. Clearer and purer than ever runs the 
vein of precious metal, when suddenly we come to a fault—it 
breaks off abruptly, and we must seek elsewhere for its continua- 
tion. In his own words— 


*“ All death in nature is birth, and in death appears visibly the ad- 
vancement of life. There is no killing principle in nature, for nature 
throughout is life. We mourn for those lost to us, as in the dark realms 
of unconsciousness there might be mourning when a man is born into 
the world, but above there is rejoicing, as we receive with joy and wel- 
come those born to us.” 


It would answer little purpose to attempt to sum = in a few 
ich 


words the character of Fichte, or the doctrine wh e taught, 
of which his life was the purest embodiment. Both in theory 
and practice he was unwearied in his endeavours to oppose the 
spirit of selfishness prevalent at the time, to exalt the spiritual 
above the material and sensual, to awaken a spirit of purity and 
self-denial, and to represent the inward as the only true life, 
and all others as merely apparent. ‘Those who are inclined to con- 
demn such speculations as he was engaged in as a jargon of idle 
words and vain philosophy, may recollect that all those, in all ages, 
whose principle it has been ‘ to die to the world and to be born 
again,’ the philanthropists who, contemning all sensual cnjoy- 
ment, have lived only for the good of their fellow-men, the 
heroes who have counted life as nothing in comparison with 
honour, the holy martyrs by whom the sufferings of the mortal 
frame were unfelt while the glories of Heaven were revealed to 
their mental sight,—all these, like Fichte, were Transcendental 
Idealists. 
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THERE is no instrument of attack to which mankind is more uni- 
versally sensible than ridicule. Every body has a perception of 
what is droll and ludicrous. A taste for the humorous is in a 
great degree independent of national difference, of caste or rank, 
or even of education and refinement. It is often found in the 
greatest perfection among the lower orders of society. Hence the 
history of comic literature is not one of progressive improvement. 
But this branch of literature, more than any other, is affected and 
modified by the political circumstances of the age, or by the pecu- 
liar character of the people. It prevails least among tribes in a 
wild and unsocial state of life, as among wandering savages, or 
with the modern Oriental, who, in his closed serail, ae for amuse- 
ment that will flatter or excite his passions. There are people of 
that gloomy character who never laugh. On the other hand, it 
finds the greatest encouragement amid the turbulence of moral or 
“es revolution. Hence the history of this class of literature 

_ a peculiar interest, not shared in an equal degree by any other 
class. 

The materials for the history of comic and burlesque literature 
among the ancients are incomplete, for we know little of such pro- 
ductions as those of the Atellane and Fescennine muses, and of many 
other classes of popular compositions which were in vogue among 
the Greeks and Romans, We know still less of the history of this 
branch of literature among the Germanic tribes for ages after 
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their settlement in the imperial provinces, but the earlier medizval 
compositions of this description appear in general to have been 
imitations of Roman models. The wit or ingenuity of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers was chiefly exerted in playing upon words, one 
of the worst blemishes of medizval taste; and their literary amuse- 
ment seems to have consisted principally in guessing at the mean- 
ing of riddles, of which a great variety are still preserved. Puns 
and riddles are indeed, as far as we know, the only comic forms 
to be discovered in the Anglo-Saxon writers. It is not until after 
the entrance of the Normans that we find any tracesin England of 
what is properly termed satire. In the life of the Saxon Here- 
ward, we see the Norman knights in their baronial hall listening 
to their jongleur or minstrel, while he turned to ridicule, by his 
coarse and indecent satire and his comic gestures, the manners of 
the people whom they had dispossessed of their lands.* 

From this time forward we have abundant proof of the preva- 
lence and increasing popularity of compositions of a satirical cha- 
racter, which were nourished into vigour by the violent struggle 
between the ecclesiastical and secular powers, in which the latter 
laid bare with unsparing knife the wickedness of the Romish 
system in all its workings. A Latin rhymer of the tenth century 
did not scruple to turn into ridicule the popish purgatory legends, 
in a burlesque narrative of a man who had been in Paradise, and 
had seen John the Baptist acting as butler, and his namesake, the 
Evangelist, performing the part of cup-bearer, while St. Peter held 
the office of master of the cooks. Another Latin poet, of the 
earlier part of the twelfth century, boldly charges Rome with wor- 
shipping silver like the pagans of old, and with devouring, in her 
insatiate greediness, the riches of every country which acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the papal see— 

“ Gens Romanorum subdola antiqua colit idola. 
* *« * * * 
Ornatas vestes Greecize, ebur cum gemmis Indie, 
Deliciosa Francie, argentum, aurum Anglie, 
Lac et butyrum Flandrie, mulas, mulos Burgundiz, 
Roma deglutit penitus, digna perire funditus.” 

After boasting at length of its all-powerful influence, and the 
mode in which that influence was exerted, the papal see is made 
to sum up its actions— 

* Queecunque volo facio; ego nuptas decipio ; 
Ego corrumpo virgines ; edomo cunctos homines.” 

Such satires as these, it must be remarked, came from the pen 
of ecclesiastics, who scorned to imitate the larger body of their 





: ‘De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis,’ c. 14, in the ‘ Chroniques Anglo-Normandes,’ 
Vol. 1l., p. 41. 
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brethren in pandering to the support of a system of which the vice 
was apparent to every one. Some of the adventurous satirists of 
this early age are guilty of parodying scriptural language in a 
manner which, not many years ago, might have subjected them 
to a criminal prosecution. We give a translation of one of the 
shortest and least objectionable of these, as a curious picture of the 
scandalous venality of the court of Rome in the twelfth century, 
at which period it was written. It was a famous joke among the 
satirical reformers of that age, that the pope had mistaken Mark, 
the evangelist, for a mark of money :— 


“ The beginning of the holy gospel according to a mark of silver. 

“In that time the pope said to the Romans, ‘ When the son of man 
shall come to the seat of our majesty, first say to him, ‘ Friend, for what 
comest thou?’ And if he shall continue knocking, without giving you 
any thing, cast him out into utter darkness.’ And it came to pass that 
a certain poor clerk came to the court of our lord the pope, and cried 
out saying, ‘ Have pity on me, you, gate-keepers of the pope, for the 
hand of poverty hath touched me, and I am poor and needy, therefore 
I pray that you will relieve me in my misfortune and wretchedness.’ 
But they, hearing this, were very indignant, and said, ‘ Friend, thy 
poverty be with thee in perdition ; go behind, Sathanas, for thou art not 
wise in the wisdom of money. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, thou shalt 
not enter into the joy of thy lord until thou hast given the last farthing.’ 
And the poor man went away and sold his cloak and his tunic and all 
he had, and gave the money to the cardinals and to the gate-keepers, 
and they said, ‘ What is this among so many of us?’ And they cast 
him out at the door. And having gone out, he wept bitterly, and had 
no consolation. And afterwards there came to the court a certain rich 
clerk, fat and pursy and swollen, who had seditiously committed homi- 
cide. This man gave first to the gate-keeper, secondly to the cham- 
berlain, thirdly to the cardinals; but they judged among themselves 
that they were going to receive more. But our lord the pope hearing 
that his cardinals and ministers had received many gifts from the clerk, 
became sick unto death. Then the rich man sent him a medicine of 
gold and silver, and immediately he was healed. Then our lord the pope 
called to him the cardinals and ministers, and said to them, ‘ Brethren, 
take heed lest any one seduce you with empty words: for I set you an 
example, in order that, as I take, so also take ye.’ ” 


This singular scrap of early satire has been printed in a very 
curious collection of early Latin poetry, published at Paris by M. 
Edélestand du Méril. Pieces of this kind are not very uncommon 
at the end of the twelfth and during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. A parody on the service of the mass, under the title 
of ‘ Missa de Potatoribus,’ the Mass of the Drunkards, is printed 
in the second volume of the ‘ Reliquiz Antique;’ and a shorter 
parody will be found in the same collection, commencing with the 
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words, ‘ Initium sancti Evangelii secundum Lupum. Fraus tibi, 
Bacche,’ and continued in the same strain. Lupum is, of course, 
a play on Lucam, and frausa similar play upon laus. These were 
the amusements of Romish clergy! 

As we advance in the twelfth century, the satirical writers against 
the Romish church become extremely numerous. Walter Mapes 
gained celebrity by his jokes and stories against the monastic 
orders; and the same period produced several larger publications, 
of a satirical character, directed against the corruptions of the age 
in general, but more especially against those of the Church of 
Rome. Among the most remarkable, and the most extensively 

opular, were the poem ‘ De Contemptu Mundi,’ of Bernard of 

forlaix, and the ‘ Speculum Stultorum’ of our own countryman, 
Nigellus Wireker. Perhaps we should enumerate in the same 
class the still more comprehensive ‘ Architrenius’ of John de Haute- 
ville, except that in this instance the reforming hero goes about 
weeping over the vices of mankind, instead of laughing at them. 

The first century and a half after the Norman conquest pre- 
sents us with few specimens of playful humour in the literature 
of this country; but this is easily explained by the loss of the 
great mass of the popular literature of the middle ages, previous 
to the thirteenth century. In the twelfth century, however, we 
begin to perceive among the Latin writers that taste for comic 
stories which became so prevalent in the century following, and 
of which some scattered instances occur at an earlier period, as 
in the Latin ballad of ‘ Unibos’ (published in Grimm and 
Schmeller’s collection of early Latin poetry), and one or two 
other poems of the same stamp. The clergy of the twelfth cen- 
tury amused themselves with composing what they designated by 
the title of Comedies, consisting of licentious tales, with a comic 
dénouement, written most frequently in elegiac verse. Such are 
the ‘ Geta’ of Vitalis of Blois, the‘ Alda’ of William of Blois, and 
the ‘Babio’ of an anonymous writer. The celebrated Peter of 
Blois condemns these vain labours of his brother William, 
although he acknowledges having written similar poems in his 
youth; and his judgment was certainly not unsupported by 
reason, for the * Alda’ of William of Blois is a piece of undisguised 
obscenity. 

We have hitherto found the comic literature of the middle 
ages, as being written in Latin, confined chiefly to the clergy, or 
learned class of society. But it was rapidly making its way 
among the laity of the higher class, who spoke the French or 
Anglo-Norman tongue. The first comie production with which 
we are acquainted, written in Anglo-Norman, is the poem on 
Charlemagne’s pretended yoyage to Jerusalem and Constanti- 
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nople, which was printed a few years ago in this country, and 
published by Mr. Pickering. In this poem the barons of Charle- 
magne’s court are represented as passing their evenings in making 
gabs or jokes; on one occasion, at pane amid their 
gabs, they boast of extravagant and ridiculous feats which each 
oe he is capable of performing, and the emperor, who has 

en made acquainted with their conversation, by means of a spy, 
and who seeks an occasion of quarrelling with his unwelcome 
visitors, threatens them with death, unless each boaster perform 
the feat of which he had so indiscreetly vaunted. They escape 
the danger, partly by miracles, and partly by cunning and oppor- 
tune accidents, so that each performs, or appears to have performed, 
his feat. This incident of the barons gabbing and joking at their 
evening assemblies, is probably a correct picture of the social 
manners of the end of the twelfth century. We meet with 
several instances of the popularity at this period of individuals 
distinguished by their wit, an example of which is afforded in 
the person of Walter Mapes. But the great composers and pub- 


lishers of French and Anglo-Norman comic literature in this and 
the succeeding age were the jongleurs, or minstrels, who were 
the constant attendants in the baronial hall after the festive meal, 


and the form of this literature was most generally that of tales or 
fabliaux. 

These fabliaux are historically of great value, as faithful pic- 
tures of the private and public manners in the middle ages; but 
they are pointed with bitter satire, and are largely tainted with 
that extraordinary licentiousness which prevailed in papal times. 
‘The immense number of these fabliaux which still remain shows 
what an extensive class of literature they once formed. Too 
many of them turn on subjects at which the modesty of the 
present day will not allow us to hint. In others, of a character 
somewhat less objectionable, the grossness of the story is redeemed 
in a certain degree by its exquisite humour. Others again are 
burlesques and parodies, or pieces of a merely playful character, 
although even these not unfrequently conceal a satirical aim. 
Examples of all these different classes will be found in the collee- 
tions of Barbazan, Meon, and Jubinal. We meet sometimes 
even with literary satires among these productions; the coarse 
story of Audigier, in the fourth volume of Barbazan,is a burlesque 
upon the tedious and extravagant romances of that age. M. 
Jubinal has published, under the title of ‘ Fatrasies and Resveries,’ 
two poems, consisting of words thrown together without any 
connected sense, in the style of certain pleadings in ‘ maister’ 
Rabelais, which were, without doubt, intended to turn to ridi- 
cule the unmeaning compositions of some of the writers of the 
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time: the following lines, from the middle of one of these poems, 
will best show their style :-— 


« Li ombres d’un oef “ The shadow of an egg 


Portoit lan reneuf Carried the new year 
Sus le fonz d’un pot ; | Upon a pot bottom ; 


Deus viez pingne nuef Two old new combs 
Firent un estuef Made a ball 


Pour courre le trot ; To run the trot ; 


Quant vint au paier l’escot, When it came to paying the scot, 

Je, qui omques ne me muef, I, who never move myself, 

M’escriai, si ne dis mot :— Cried out, without saying a word:— 

Prenés la plume d’un buef, Take the feather of an ox, 

S’en vestez un sage sot,” Ke, And clothe with it a wise fool.” 
Jubinal, ‘ Nouv. Rec.,’ ii., 217. 


No class is more frequently the object of these satires than the 
women, whose general character in the middle ages appears to 
have been far from amiable. It naturally happens, that when 
society becomes corrupt and dissolute, the weaker sex is the most 
deeply tainted by the evil. The history of society in the middle 
‘ages shows us but too plainly the demoralising effects of the 
Romish church-system on the female character, particularly in 
the middle and lower classes. The clergy, whose duty it was to 
be preachers of virtue, are represented as the general corrupters 
of private morals. In the stories to which we are alluding, 
monks and priests are constantly introduced as actors in low 
intrigues; and the general faults of the church are by no means 
spared. Sometimes the satirical poets enter upon religious sub- 
jects with remarkable temerity. In the story ‘ Du Vilain qui 
conquist Paradis par plait,’ a peasant dies suddenly, and his soul 
escapes, at a moment when neither angel nor demon was on the 
watch, so that, unclaimed and left to his own discretion, the 
peasant follows St. Peter, who happened to be on his way to 
Paradise, and enters the gate with him unperceived. When the 
saint finds that the soul of such a low person has found its way 
into Paradise, he is angry, and rudely orders the peasant out. 
But the latter accuses St. Peter of denying his Saviour; and, 
conscience-stricken, the gate-keeper of heaven applies to St. 
Thomas, who undertakes to drive away the intruder. The pea- 
sant, however, disconcerts St. Thomas by reminding him of his 
disbelief, and St. Paul, who comes next, fares no better—he had 
persecuted God’s saints. At length Christ hears of what had oc- 
curred, and comes himself. The Saviour listens benignantly to 
the poor soul’s pleading, and ends by forgiving the peasant his 
sins, and allowing him to remain in Paradise. This is a direct 
attack on the Romish system of saint-worship, and on the un- 
charitable character of the medieval church. 

L2 
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The satire of the French and English writers of the thirteenth 
century found ample scope in attacking the monkish orders, which 
were then so rapidly increasing, and which were invading the 
rights of every ie class of society. It would be vain to attempt, 
in our narrow limits, to describe, or even to enumerate, the satires 
against the monks written during this period, but the reader will 
find many examples in the collection of Barbazan, and in the 
works of Rutebeuf. This latter poet signalised himself by his 
satirical attacks on them, in defence of the university, which 
they were then beginning to overwhelm. The popular satirists 
entered warmly into the struggle between the secular and theolo- 
gical studies, the latter of which were now aiming at the entire 
subversion of the former. The great revolution, which during 
the thirteenth century was going on in the university system, was 
indeed not unfrequently the subject of popular satire and burlesque; 
of which we will only point out one example, entitled ‘ La Bataille 
des Sept Ars,’ because it is a veritable medieval ‘ Battle of the 
Books.’ The seven arts of the university learning are divided 
against themselves; the new authors and the men of science (la 
haute science) make war upon the ancients, or those who had been 
read and taught in the old grammar course, and the ancients take 
up arms in their own defence. The two armies meet in a plain 
near Orleans, and a dreadful engagement ensues, in which the 
different combatants perform feats worthy of the Homeric heroes; 
but the victory remained with the moderns, although the writer 
of the poem, Henry d’Andely, prognosticates that before long the 
old course of teaching would regain its former position. Henry 
d’Andely is said to be the author of another poem of a similar 
stamp, entitled ‘ The Battle of the Wines.’ Comic pieces of this 
description were not uncommon: we have the battle of Caresme 
(Lent) and Charnage (the season when meat was allowed to be 
eaten), the debate between wine and water, the dispute between 
the eye and the heart, &c. 

If we look to the Latin literature of the thirteenth century, 
which is extremely rich in comic and satiric verse, we see why the 
Romish church was jealous of the universities, and why so reso- 
lute and, in the sequel, so successful an attempt was made to push 
into them the monkish orders—the soldiers of the pope, as they 
have been aptly called—in order to suppress the freedom of study 
and of opinion. The universities were the nurseries in which grew 
up a crowd of writers who saw and boldly attacked the encroach- 
ments and the errors of Rome. In England this party was parti- 
cularly strong; for our countrymen, with their sturdy spirit of free- 
dom, have always had the honour of being a little schismatical in 


face of the papacy; and the Anglo-Latin literature of this period 
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teems with bold and energetic attacks on the disorders of the 
clergy. At the beginning of the thirteenth century—on the eve 
of the baronial wars—these writers had, in order perhaps to give 
a certain unity of character to their satire, set up an imaginary 
reformer of aie. under the title of ‘ Golias,’ or ‘ Goliardus’—a 
reckless devourer, as the name indicates; a sort of clerical jongleur, 
who was licensed to say what he thought in whatever terms he 
liked. His pre-eminence above all other goliards or goliases is fre- 
quently waded by the addition of the epithet episcopus. It was 
under the name of ‘ Golias Episcopus’ that a very large mass of 
rhyming Latin verse, distinguished by its inveterate hostility to 
the then existing state of things, made its appearance during the 
thirteenth century. One of the most remarkable of these pieces 
was called the ‘ Kousdagda Goliz,’ or Golias’s Revelation: and 
if we may judge by its frequent occurrence in manuscripts of that 
age, it must have been widely popular in this country. The vices 
of the church are the things revealed to Golias, and they are de- 
scribed in no sparing language. The spiritual pastor of those 
days, we are told, thought more of being fed by his flock, than of 
feeding it— 
“ Non pastor ovium, sed pastus ovibus.” 


‘He thinks less of the sheep which are in want, or lame, or 
sick, or tender, than of the amount of milk and wool which he is 


to gain;—it is thus that he brings back the lost sheep on his 
shoulder :”— 


“ Non tantum cogitat ille de miseris, 
De claudis ovibus, zgris, vel teneris, 
Quantum de compoto lactis et velleris; 
Sic ovem perditam refert in numeris.” 


The pope was the devouring lion, which spared nothing. The 
archdeacon was a robber on a smaller scale, who fixed his claws 
on whatever had escaped the rapacity of pope or prelate. The 
faults of the officials were too numerous to compress within a small 
volume :— 


“ Hic scriptas repperi consuetudines 
Officialium, raptus, voragines, 
Fraudes, insidias, et turpitudines, 
Que magni codicis excedunt margines.” 


“The world is struck with horror to see that such people continue 
to exist, and the earth trembles at the sight of them :”— 


“ Hi sunt quos retinens mundus inhorruit ; 
A quorum facie terra contremuit.” 


The priest was infamous for vices of another description :— 


“* Post missam presbyter, relinquens infulam, 
Ju meretricule descendit insulam ; 
Sic fecit Jupiter, qui juxta fabulam 
Ceelum deseruit sequendo vitulam. 
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“ Hanc mulieribus proponit maximam, 
Quod rerum decima non salvat animam ; 
Nulla salvabitur ad horam ultimam, 
Nisi de corpore suo dat decimam.” 


Abbots and their monks spent their lives in sensual indulgence; 
eating, and drinking, and chambering, were their principal occupa- 
tions. The lines which follow lose in a translation :— 


“ Quisquis de monacho fit deemoniacus, 
Et cuique monacho congarrit monachus, 
Ut pica pic, ut psittaco psittacus, 

Cui dat ingenium magister stomachus. 
His mola dentium tumorem faucium, 
Lagena gutturis ventris diluvium, 

Oris aculeus dat flammas litium, 

Et fratrum malleus calorem noxium, 


“ 


“ Cum inter fabulas et Bacchi pocula 


Modum et regulam suspendit crapula, 

Dicunt quod dicitur favor a fabula, 

Modus a modio, a gula regula.” 
The details in this poem, and in the numerous other similar com- 
positions, give us a fearful picture of the disorders of the clergy 
and the church; but the variety and unanimity of the documents, 
and the confessions even of the monkish writers most zealous in 


the cause of Rome, prove that the picture was not in any respect 
overdrawn. Whence sprang these disorders, and why could they 
not be remedied? The whole system was bad—the disease lay at 
the heart and the head. The vice of the head affected all the 
members: 


“ Membra dolent singula capitis dolore. 
* * * « 
Roma mundi caput est; sed nil capit mundum ; 
Quod pendit a capite totum est immundum ; 
Transit enim vitium primum in secundum, 
Et de fundo redolet quod est juxta fundum.” 


Volumes might be filled with the works of these vigorous sa- 
tirists, which are preserved in manuscripts. They sometimes 
take part in the political disputes of the times, and become ex- 
tremely active at the period of the barons’ wars under Henry III. 
The long Latin rhyming poem on the battle of Lewes, printed 
in the political songs published by the Camden Society,* pro- 


* It will save the trouble of particular reference, if we give here a list of the 
principal collections which contain the smaller pieces of the comic and satirical 
literature of this and the following age:—they are the collections of fabliaux, by 
Barbazan, Meon, and Jubinal; some of the other publications by M. Jubinal; the 
‘ Anecdota Literaria,’ by T. Wright ; the ‘Early Mysteries, and other Latin 
Poems,’ by the same person ; the two volumes of ‘ Reliquize Antique,’ by Wright 
and Halliwell; the ‘ Recueil de Chants Historiques Frangais,’ by Leroux de Lincy; 
the ‘ Poésies Populaires Latines,’ by Edélestand de Méril; and the ‘ Political Songs 
of England,’ the poems attributed to Walter Mapes, and the ‘ Collection of Early 
Latin Stories,’ all by Mr. Wright. 
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claims sentiments and principles worthy of the more advanced 
civilisation of the present day. Sometimes these Latin poems 
become light and playful, and exhibit an ease and elegance which 
those who are not well acquainted with the spirit of the thirteenth 
century would not expect. We may give as an example the three 
first stanzas of a graceful song on the vanities of courts, written 
in the thirteenth century; and for the sake of such readers as 
have no care for the Latin, we will accompany it with a hasty 
metrical paraphrase, that may perhaps serve to give them some 
notice of the playful spirit of the original. The wearied and 
dissatisfied courtier says :— 


« Rimatus omnes curias, 
magnas, parvas, et medias, 
episcopales, regias, 
curiarum incurias, 
multiformes et varias 

dum video, irrideo ; 

nec ideo 

a curiis abstineo, 

sed ipsas semper adeo, 
rimatus omnes curias. 


“ In curiis sublimibus 
in ipsis curialibus 
non est locus virtutibus, 
omnes putrescunt sordibus 
pusilli cum majoribus , 
incuria, malitia, 
fallacia, 
obsidet tanquam propria, 
virtuti preesunt vitia 
in curiis sublimibus. 


“ Sublime tenent solium 
diplois adulantium, 
jugis scissura cordium, 
rancor, livor, et odium, 
Spes, timor, ira, gaudium, 
et alia flagitia, 
tam varia, 
tamque detestabilia, 
et siqua sunt similia, 
sublime tenent solium.” 


“ A courtier old, I know full well 
The life a courtier leads, 
*Round kings and nobles few will tell 
he cares their station breeds; 
But I despise the cringing bow, 
The flaunting air remote from glad- 
ness, 
The hollow smile, provoked, I trow, 
By pointless jest which covers sad- 
ness ; 
Yet still I follow courts, although, 
A courtier old, I know them well. 


“ Within the dwellings of the great, 
Where courtly vices haunt, 

Fair virtue seldom gains a seat, 
Scared by their features gaunt. 

Here thoughtlessness with vacant mien, 
There lucre foul, and double dealing, 

And gay self-love, whose joy hath been 
Too oft thesource of others’ wailing. 

All these, and many more, are seen 

Within the dwellings of the great. 


“ Attendant on the monarch’s throne 
Stand pride and grim disdain, 

And outward laugh with inward moan; 
Envy, that joys in others’ pain; 

Frenzied despair, and rancorous hate; 
And flattering treason, born to sever 

The ties of love with harsh debate; 
While fear and lope alternate ever. 

These are the various ills that wait 

Attendant on the monarch’s 
throne.” 


These clerical satirists sometimes laid aside the severity of their 


assumed character, and favoured the world with scraps of playful 
humour, and even condescended to compose love-ditties in their 
favourite Latin. Many such effusions are still preserved, and a 
few specimens have been printed. Among these, we may point 
out the ‘ Confessio Goliz,’ in which the poet makes an avowal of 
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his love for dice, wine, and women; the invective of Golias 
against the thief who had stolen his purse; the declamation of 
Golias against marriage, a bitter satire on the fair sex; the dia- 
logue ‘ Inter aquam et vinum;’ and the ‘ Disputatio inter cor et 
oculum,’ in which each charges the other with being the incentive 
to vice. We have a good specimen of the playful burlesque of 
this period, in an amusing song on the tailors, as old as the middle 
of the thirteenth century; in which they are lauded for their 
skill in turning old garments into new ones, when the wearers 
were tired with the first fashion. This song is also curious, as an 
early specimen of the mixture of French with Latin, which was 
in this and the following centuries not uncommon, and was an 
approach towards the macaronic verse so popular ata later period. 
The few verses we have cited are accompanied, as on the last 
occasion, with a hasty rhyming version. The poet takes his 
theme from the opening lines of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses :’°— 
“ In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 





“ 


«“ 


Corpora; Dii, coeptis, nam vos mutastis et illas, 


Aspirate meis.” 
Ego dixi, dii estis ; 
Que dicenda sunt in festis 
Quare preetermitterem ? 
Dii, revera, qui potestis 
In figuram nove vestis 
Transmutare veterem. 


Pannus recens et novellus 
Fit vel capa vel mantellus, 
Sed secundum tempora 
Primum capa, post pusillum 
Transmutatur hec in illum ; 
Sic mutatis corpora. 


Antiquata decollatur, 
Decollata mantellatur, 

Sic in modum Proteos 
Demutantur vestimenta ; 
Nec recenter est inventa 

Lex metamorphoseos. 


Cum figura sexum mutant ; 
Prius ruptam clam reclutant 
Primates ecclesiz ; 

Nec donatur, res est certa, 

Nisi prius sit experta 
Fortunam Tiresiz. 
Bruma tandem revertente, 
Lost unt sur la chape enté 
Plerique capucium ; 
Alioquin dequadratur, 
De quadrato retundatur, 
Transit in almucium. 


“ That yeare gods, I make no doubt ; 
And wrong it is to leave you out 
Of cleric office ; 
For who but gods, I ask, or you, 
Could change old garments into new 
By metamorphosis ? 


“ When cloth is new and fresh of nape, 

’Tis meet in haste ye give ’t the shape 
Of cape or mantel ; 

But what the mode and form decreed, 

Or why the former should precede, 
You only can tell. 


“ As Proteus changed, ye change the 
cloth ; 
When ruthless time and weather both 
Have done their duty : 
All duly clipp’d, the aged cape 
Comes forth a mantle new in shape 
As well as beauty. 


“ Erst coat, now gown, ye change at will 
Not only form, but sex, your skill 

In full to show to us ; {plete, 
And thus, to make the change com- 
Tiresias it must imitate, 

As well as Proteus. 


* When winter comes with frost and 
storm, 
Some change again the faded form, 
Andadd a cover: 
With alter’d shape and alter’d use, 
Shoulders and head, a warm aumuce, 
It muffles over. 
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* Si quid restat de morsellis “ And when each change is duly made, 
Cesi panni sive pellis, If ought be left unused, ’t is said, 
Non vacat officio; Be ’t cloth or leather, 
Ex his fiunt manuthece, Quick it becomes at your commands, 
Manutheca quidem Grece A pair of gloves to guard the hands 
Manum positio. Against the weather. 
“ Sic ex veste vestem formant, “ German or French, to custom true, 
Engleis, Tyeis, Franceis, Normant, | Norman or English, all pursue 
Omnes generaliter ; The self-same fashion: [cline ; 
Ut vix nullus excludatur. And thus, enleagued, they cape de- 
Ita capa declinatur, But mantle has a different line 
Sed mantellus aliter. Of transformation. 
“ Adhuc primo recens anno, “ At first to hoard it up we're fain, 
Nova pelle, novo panno, While cloth and leather both remain 
In arca reconditur ; In fair condition ; 
Recedente tandem pilo, But if the fur to fade begin, 
Juncturarum rupto filo, Then from the cloth ye strip the skin 
Pellis circumciditur. By circumcision. 
“ Sic mantellus fit Apella ; “ Here lies the skin despised, and there 
Ci git li drap, e la pel la, The cloth has proved the tailor’s care 
Post primum divortium ; Without miscarriage ; 
A priore separata, The mantle, thus being made a Jew, 
Cum secundo reparata, Contracts with leather fresh and new 
Transit in consortium.” A second marriage.” 


The song goes on to describe the different transformations of the 
mantle, until at last, no longer capable of change, it is given as a 
reward to the servant. 

We have many fragments still left of political satire in the 
French language, written both in France and in England, in this 
ave. We have already seen, in the life of Hereward, an Anglo- 
Norman jongleur, immediately after the conquest, burlesquing 
the vanquished Saxons in the hall of the foreign invaders of their 
rights; there has been preserved a curious specimen of the kind 
of effusion which the minstrel uttered on such occasions, the more 
interesting, because it is written on a long slip of vellum, which 
the minstrel held in his hand to sing. This is a French (or An- 
glo-Norman) song, composed by one of the baronial party, under 
Simon de Montfort, at the beginning of the civil war, in the rei 
of Henry II. It contains satirical allusions to the leaders of the 
opposite party, as in the following lines, aimed at the Bishop of 
Norwich, one of the king’s chaplains, and an active —— of the 
court. His house had been plundered by the popular party. 


“Et ly pastors de Norwis, “ And the pastor of Norwich, 
Qui devoure ses berbis, Who devours his sheep, 
Assez sout de ce conte; Knows enough of this story; 
Mout en perdi des ses biens : He has lost much of his goods; 
Mal ert que ly lessa riens, Bad luck to the man who left him any 
Ke trop en saveit de honte. thing, 


For his conduct has been too 
disgraceful.” 
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In another song, written about the year 1264, when the King 
of France made an unsuccessful attempt to interfere between Henry 
and his barons, the English king and his court are the object of 
very coarse satire, which consists in making them talk broken and 
corrupt French, and use equivocal expressions. It ends by the 
king declaring that he will place his son Edward on the throne 
of France, which is highly approved by Roger Bigot :— 

«« Je crai que vous verra la endret grosse fest, 
Quant d’Adouart arra corroné France test. 
I] l’a bien asservi, ma fil; il n’est pas best ; 
I] fout buen chivaler, hardouin, et honest.’ 

“¢ Sir rais,’ ce dit Rogier, ‘ por Dieu, 4 mai entent : 
Tu m’as percé la cul,* tel la pitié m’a prent. 
Or doint Godelamit,t par son culmandement, 
Que tu fais cestui chos bien gloriousementw” 


“*T believe that you will see there a great festival, 
When France shall have crowned Edward’s head. 
He has well deserved it, my son; he is no fool ; 
He is a good knight, brave, and courteous.’ 

“* Sir king, says Roger, ‘for God’s sake, listen to me : 

Thou hast pierced my behind, so much has pity overcome me. 
Now may God Almighty ordain, by his command, 
That thou perform this thing very gloriously ! ” 


The wit, in this instance, cannot be preserved in a translation. 
Many larger works of general satire appeared during this age, but 
the one which has gained the most lasting reputation is the exten- 
sive poem, or cycle of poems, which goes under the title of the 
‘ Adventures of Reynard the Fox.’ It is an application of fables to 
a political purpose. Early in the thirteenth century, and even in 
the twelfth century, we trace instances in which, to burlesque the 
corruptions of the age, the cunning and unscrupulous Reynard is 
introduced acting a political character; but, by the end of the 
thirteenth century, these fables had been worked up into a regular 
narrative, in French verse, extending to many thousand lines. The 
literature of the middle ages has an interest different from that of 
the literature of modern times. There was then less individuality 
of sentiment. The literature was not that of the writers, but that 
of the age and of the people, of which alone it represented the 
notions and the feelings. Hence it happens that so large a portion 
of itis anonymous. The great fable of Reynard the Fox is not a 
satire on particular individuals, or on particular measures, but on 
the age in which it was composed. It was the satire of the peo- 
ple; a burlesque picture of society. The history of which we are 





* The earl, in his broken French, uses this expression instead of le cw ur. 
t Acorruption of God-Almighty. 
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speaking differs much from the popular story which a later age 
has derived from the German. The French Reynard is much 
more extensive, more rambling in its incidents, and less connected 
asa whole. It consists of a series of episodes, each of which is a 
satire upon some class of persons, or on some point in the political 
system of the age, which was a subject of popular complaint; and 
it is probable that the different parts were sung, or repeated, se- 

arately, among the people, as public attention was called to them 
= grievances to which they were applicable. We have more than 
one instance of single episodes being translated into English. Thus 
the quarrels between Rasennt the Fox and Isengrin the Wolf, 
formed a cutting satire on the reckless turbulence of the barons, 
in which sometimes low cunning, and at others brute force, gained 
the upper hand, and over which the sovereign (Noble, the Lion), 
could hold but an occasional restraint. Many of Reynard’s ad- 
ventures picture to us the rapacity and injustice of an age in 
which every man was on the watch to rob and cheat his fellow. 
Other parts of the story represent the disorders of the church; and 
others again are satires on the different classes of society. Rey- 
nard’s confession, and his pilgrimage, are bitter satires on the two 
chief means by which the clergy exerted an abusive influence 
over the laity to their own advantage, and on the hypocrisy 
which prevailed among the professors of religion. 

Literature, as a political weapon, had, while restricted to the 
Latin language, been only in the power of the clergy. It was a 
great step which placed it, through the French language, within 
reach of the higher classes of the laity in England, and of society 
in general in France; but in our country another step was made 
in the thirteenth century, which marks the appearance on the po- 
litical arena of a new class of combatants—the Commons of 
England. The first political songs and satires in the English lan- 
guage were published during the barons’ wars, in the reign of 
Henry III. The earliest known example isa very spirited satirical 
song on the victory gained by the popular party over the royalists 
at Lewes, in 1264. Such compositions in English make their ap- 
pearance not unfrequently amid the events of the latter part of 
this century; in the fo: rteenth century they take the place of the 
French poems of the preceding age. The English spirit and blood 
had, in fact, overcome that which, by the Norman conquest, had 
been intruded upon it. A satirical poem, written in English in 
the reign of Edward II., lays open the vices of all orders of so- 


ciety. Truth, it tells us, had been long banished from Rome. 
We modernise the language :-— 


“For at the court of Rome, where truth should begin, 
He is forbidden the palace, and dare not come therein.” 
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The pope’s clerks and the cardinals had threatened to slay truth, 
if he came there :— 
“ All the pope’s clerks have taken them to rede (counsel), 
If truth come among them, that he shall be dead. 
There dare he not show himself, for fear to be slain, 
Among none of the cardinals dare he be seen.” 


Money was the only argument or plea to which the pope lis- 
tened. Of archbishops and bishops, ‘ Some are fools themselves, 
and lead a sorry life; they and the archdeacons were equally 
venal. Of the latter we are told— 

“ And these archdeacons that are sent to visit holy kirk, 
Every one tries how he may most cursedly work ; 


He will take bribes of the one and of the other, 
And let the parson have a wife,* and the priest another.” 


The parson and the priest are censured for their evil life, and 
their ignorance :— 


“For right methinketh it fareth by a priest that is ‘ lewed’ (ignorant), 

As by a jay ina cage, that himself hath ‘ bishrewed’ (cursed) ; 

Good English he speketh, but he knows never what ; 

No more knows a ‘lewed’ prest in book what he ‘ rat’ (reads) 

by day. 
Then is a ‘ lewed’ priest no better than a jay.” 
The pretended charity of the monasteries was of the same stamp 
as the religion of the priest:— 


“ For if there come to an abbey two poor men or three, 
And ask help of them for holy charity, 
Scarcely will one ever listen to them, either young or old, 
But let them cower there all day in hunger and in cold, 
and starve. 
Look what love there is to God, whom they say that they serve!” 


We might make a long list of short desultory satires in English 
on the Romish Church and its professors, published during the 
fourteenth century. In one ballad, the preaching friars are taxed 
with pride, and with the undignified manner in which they re- 
presented sacred subjects:— 

“ Of these friars’ minors, methinks great wonder, 
That are grown so haughty, who sometime were under ; 


Among men of holy church they make much ‘ blunder’ (confusion) ; 
May He that looks from above scatter them asunder!” 


In another, they are openly proclaimed to be the ministers of 
sin :— 
“Friars, friars, woe be to ye! ministri malorum, 
For many a man’s soul bring ye ad penas infernorum. 
When fiends fell first from heaven, quo prius habitabant, 
On earth they left the sins seven, et fratres communicabant.” 


* The word wife meant simply woman at this period. 
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7 are here described as vicious in the extreme—guests to be 
carefully avoided in an honest man’s house:— 


“ Let a friar of some order tecum pernoctare, 
Either thy wife or thy daughter hic vult violare, 
Or thy son he will prefer, sieut fortem fortis; 
God give such a friar pain in inferni portis ! 


There is preserved a very singular English burlesque on the 
unprofitable sermons of these preaching friars, which is worthy of 
Rabelais himself. We venture to give a few sentences from the 
beginning, as a specimen, modernising the language, to make it 
more generally intelligible. It forms a link in the history of the 
medizval satires against the clergy—satires which deserve well to 
be collected together in a more complete series, for they form what 
may be well characterised as the voice of the middle ages against 
the Church of Rome. 


 Mollificant olera durissima crusta. Friends, this is to say to your 
lewd understanding, that hot plants and hard crusts maken soft hard 
plants. The help and the grace of the gray goose that goes on the 
green, and the wisdom of the water windmill, with the good grace of 
a gallon pitcher, and all the salt sausages that be sodden in Norfolk upon 
Saturday, be with us now at our beginning, and help us in our ending, 
and quit you of bliss and both your eyes, that never shall have ending. 
Amen. 

“ My dear cursed creatures, there was once a wife whose name was 
Catherine Fyste, and she was crafty in court, and well could carve. 
Thrice she sent after the four synods of Rome, to know why, wherefore, 
and for what cause, that Alleluja was closed before the cup came once 
round. Why believest thou not for sooth that there stood once a cock 
on St. Paul’s steeple top, and drew up the strapples of his breech ? How 
provest thou that? By all the four doctors of Wynberry-hills, that is 
to say, Vertas, Gadatryme, Trumpas, and Dadyltrymsert, the which 
four doctors say there was once an old wife had a cock to her son, and 
he looked out of an old dove-cott, and warned and charged that no man 
should be so hardy neither to ride nor go on St. Paul’s steeple top, unless 
he rode on a three-foeted stool, or else that he brought with him a war- 
rant of his neck,” &e. &e. 


The fourteenth century, like the thirteenth, had its grand 
satirical poem; this was the ‘ Visions of Piers Ploughman,’ a 
work strongly marked with the bold, masculine energy of the 
English character. This poem was, perhaps, the most popular satire 
of the middle ages; to us it is rendered somewhat confused by its 
allegorical form; but that was consonant with the taste of the age in 
which it was written. We are astonished at the boldness with 
which it attacks the abuses of the secular and ecclesiastical powers, 
and with which it urges the doctrine of the natural equality of 
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mankind. In ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ the satire was indirectly im- 
plied, and was only felt by an application which was not neces- 
sarily apparent; in ‘ Piers Ploughman’ it is direct and personal. 
There is a daring spirit of radicalism in this work, which shows 
the freedom of opinion which had been generated by the long 
intellectual agitation of the preceding century, and which had 
given the most profound alarm to the Church of Rome. ‘ Reason’ 
is the preacher whom the writer of ‘ Piers Ploughman’ brings for- 
ward to reform mankind. He proclaims that the monks and 
friars would be better employed in occupations more useful to 
society than the vacant life they lead. Truth is the saint whose 
shrine he recommends as the object of pilgrimage. This saint, 
however, proves to be unknown to the Romish clergy—even the 
palmer, who wandered furthest in search of strange saints, had 
never heard of such a one before :— 

“ This folk frayned hym first, This people asked him first, 
Fro whennes he come. From whence he came. 

‘Fram Synay, he seide, * From Sinai,’ he said, 
* And fram oure Lordes sepulcre ; ‘ And from our Lord’s sepulchre ; 
In Bethlem and in Babiloyne, In Bethlehem and in Babylon, 
I have ben in bothe; I have been in both; 
In Armonye and Alisaundre, In Armenia and Alexandria, 
In manye othere places. In many other places. 
Ye may se by my signes You may see by my signs 
That sitten on myn hatte, That sit on my hat, 
That I have walked ful wide That I have walked full wide 
In weet and in drye, In wet and in dry, 
And sought goode seintes And sought good saints 
For my soules helthe.’ For the health of my soul’ 


* Knowestow aught a corsaint, * Dost thou know at all a chief saint 
That men calle Truthe ? Whom they call Truth ? 


Koudestow aught wissen us the wey, | Canst thou at all teach us the way, 
Wher that wye dwelleth ?’ Where that personage dwells ?” 

* Nay, so me God helpe!’ ‘ Nay, as I hope for God's help 
Seide the gome thanne, Said the man then, 

‘I seig nevere palmere, ‘I never saw a palmer, 
With pyk ne with scrippe, With staff or with scrip, 
Asken after hym er Ask after him before, 
Til now in this place.” Till now in this place.’” 

The abusive pardons and indulgencies of the pope, the unpro- 
fitable debates of the theologians, the sensual life of the monks 
and friars, all come in for their share of the reformer’s lash. ‘These 
latter are described as proud and overbearing, whose only study 
was to cheat the rich out of their lands, who cared nothing for 
true religion, and who looked with contempt upon the poor. 
These sentiments are expressed still more strongly in another, and 
a shorter, satirical poem, written about the end of the fourteenth 
century, and published under the title of ‘ Piers Ploughman’s 
Creed.’ At the time when this poem was written, the reformers 
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had become a sect, known by the name of Lollards, and they had 
already been made objects of persecution by the church, the 
secular power of which was at this moment strengthened b 

olitical events. With the final suppression of the Lollards, the 
intellectual struggle was closed for a time. Learning, in the 
universities, had been crushed by the influence of the monks, who 
had raised over it the faculty of theology. The fifteenth century 
is, indeed, a dark period in literary as well as in political history. 
The Romish Church sat heavily, a mighty incubus on the human 
mind. 

We may pass over the history of the other branches of comic 
literature in England during the fourteenth century more briefly, 
for they are in general but imitations in English of the French 
compositions of the previous age. We have a few burlesques on 
manners and customs, such as the ‘ Tournament of Tottenham,’ and 
the ‘ Feast,’ and some pieces given in the ‘ Reliquie Antique;’ and 
various compositions of a playful character. Here and there we 
meet with amusing specimens of local and personal satire. Of 
this we have a curious example, written as early as the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, in a Latin rhyming satire on the people 
of Norfolk, to whom are applied many of the stories which at a 
much later period were told of the men of Gotham. In the 
second volume of the ‘ Reliquie Antique’ will be found a very 
curious satire of the fourteenth century, in Latin prose, against 
the people of Rochester, who are accused, among other things, of 
having tails. In the first volume of the same collection we 
have a burlesque Latin ballad, composed at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, giving an account of a monkish feast at Glou- 
cester. It is written in a style in which grammar and composi- 
tion are set at defiance, and was evidently intended not only as a 
burlesque on the grossness of monastic life, but on the ignorance 
of the monks themselves, and on the barbarousness of monkish 
Latin. The abbot and prior, with their friends, are described as 
sitting at the head of the table, and keeping all the good things to 
themselves, while the monks of lower degree have to do all the 
drudgery, and are deprived of their share of the drinking. The 
party leave the feast to perform the evening service, and then 
return to the table, and ‘ drink till they cry’ — 

“ Post completum rediere, 
Et currinum (the cup) combibere, 
Potaverunt usque flere 
propter potus plurima.” 


When the abbot proposed that the others should be admitted 
to drink, the prior said: ‘ They have enough wine; shall we give 
all our wine to the poor? What care we for the poor? What 
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they have is not much, but it is enough for them. They come to 
our meals without inviiation; if they were well fed, they would 
become proud and presumptuous:— 


“ Prior dixit ad abbatis, 
Ipsi habent vinum satis, 
Vultis dare paupertatis 
noster potus omnia? 
Quid nos spectat paupertatis ? 
Habet parum, habet satis, 
Postquam venit non vocatis 
ad noster convivia. 
Si nutritum esset bene, 
Nec cibus nec ad ceene 
Venisset pro marcis dene, 
nisi per precaria.” 


In the sequel, the debauch is carried to the last degree of 
drunkenness. The actors in it are reported to the a but 


they escape with impunity; and the inferiors who complained 


against them, in revenge for being excluded, are brought to 


account for their rebellious conduct. In the fifteenth century 
we have a few burlesque pieces among the writings of Lydgate, 
and other poets of his school, but they are in general tame and 
pointless. The cleverest piece of comic writing of this peried 


that we have met with, is preserved in a manuscript in the Bri- 
tish Museum. It is a life of St. Nemo (or St. Nobody), and is a 
parody on the Romish ‘Lives of Saints.’ Through a tract of 
ceadieniihe length, passages of Scripture are adroitly applied 
to this imaginary saint, which prove beyond a doubt his power 
and station to be superior to all the other saints of the calendar. 
Some notion of the style of this tract may be derived from the 
opening lines, which are given below in a note.* 

The fabliaux of the thirteenth century, with all their spirit and 
satire, and much of their objectionable characteristics, took an 
English form in the hands of Chaucer; but on the continent they 
were undergoing a new transformation. ‘The same fearful pesti- 
lence which had furnished the occasion for composing the ‘ Visions 
of Piers Ploughman,’ gave birth to the ‘ Decameron’ of Boccaccio. 
In distant England, this general calamity was looked upon as a 
signal for repentance, for self-accusation and reform; while in Italy, 
in the very centre of the ecclesiastical power, it was only an oc- 


* Beatus igitur Nemo iste contemporaneus Dei patris, et in essentia precipue 
consimilis filio, nec creatus nec precedens, sed formatus, in sacra pagina reperitur, 
in qua plane dictum est per psalmistam dicentem, Dies formabantur, et Nemo in 
eis. Cui postea merito tanta crevit auctoritas, ut ac si terrena respuens ad 
celorum culmina volatu mirabili pervolavit, sicut legitur, Nemo ascendit in coelum, 


Et hoc idem testatur Dominus, dicens, Nemo potest venire ad me, &c.—MS, Reg. 
12 D. IIL, fol. 158, ro. 
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casion for heartless mirth and licentious raillery. The ‘ Decameron’ 
is a mere collection of fabliaux turned into Italian prose; but it 
gave the example to a long series of imitators, and the jongleurs 
and their compositions were soon forgotten in the popularity of 
these new story-tellers. In France, the earliest and best collection 
is the celebrated work known as the ‘ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ 
composed soon after the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
story-tellers were followed by the jesters, who also appear to 
have originated in Italy, the first collection which has obtained 
any lasting fame being that of Poggio of Florence. This class 
of writers were gradually aiming at the Romish Church a blow 
no less fatal than that inflicted by the direct satire of the reformers, 
but they, amid the general licentiousness of the time, were allowed 
to work almost unobserved. With these sprang up a reckless jeering 
atheism, which prevailed extensively under cover of the Romish 
rites and outward ceremonial of the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of sixteenth centuries. But the church at this time 
could overlook atheism and immorality, while it hunted and de- 
stroyed where it could the slightest traces of what it chose to term 
heresy. ‘The freedom with which Boccaccio brought monks and 
nuns on the stage in his licentious stories, rendered the ‘ Decameron’ 
unpalatable to the clergy. But another collection of stories, many 
of which are no less objectionable than those of Boccaccio, the 
‘Ecatommithi’ of Giraldi Cinthio, composed two centuries later, in 
the very heat of the Reformation, was authorised to be printed by the 
vice-inquisitor heretice pravitatis, named Cigliari, who states that 
these tales are consonant with the principles of the holy Roman 
Church, and contain nothing opposed to the apostolical faith— 
Hecatommithos consonos esse sancte Romane ecclesia, et ab apos- 
tolica fide non abhorrere. In fact, Cinthio states in his introduction 
that he had designedly avoided introducing monks and nuns in 
objectionable situations. We may, however, easily excuse the 
Romish Church from being very nice on this point at the period of 
which we are now speaking, for the treatise by the Jesuit Sanchez, 
‘ De Sancto Matrimonii Sacramento,’ which was famous even at the 
time it was published for the extreme licentiousness of much of 
its details, was authorised for impression as containing nil bonis 
moribus adversum, and the censér naively informs us that he had 
read it over and over with the greatest pleasure—legi et perlegi 
maxima cum voluptate ! 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, after the invention of 
printing, the popular literature of the middle ages began to make 
its appearance in a debased form, a circumstance which marks 
the last gasp of the medieval system. The great romances of the 
thirteenth century were published in a shape which gradually de- 
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generated into what have been since termed chap-books, a litera- 
ture that was hawked about the streets. Many of the fabliaux 
and comic poems were issued as broadside ballads. ‘ Reynard the 
Fox,’ derived from the German and Dutch, came forth as a mere 
fable. It was accompanied by other comic romances, such as that 
of Howleglas (Eulenspiege/), still teeming with satire on society and 
on the church. These were followed in France by a very exten- 
sive variety of low burlesque and satirical publications, of which the 
series of reprints that stands last in the list of books at the head of 
our article (a series we believe not yet completed) offers a specimen; 
they were circulated among the middle and lower classes, and 
their cynical indecency shows that the writers pandered to the 
scandalous dissoluteness of society in the sixteenth century. In 
England, John Skelton may be looked upon as the last of the 
medizval satirists. In his writings there is more of the character 
of the middle ages than of the renaissance’; Gothic imagery, the 
sentiments almost of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
mixed with the pedantry of the sixteenth. In his writings and in 
those of the school he formed, we find the elements of the maca- 
ronic poetry which became early in the sixteenth century so popu- 
lar in Italy in the writings of Merlinus Coccaius (Folengi), and 
in France in those of Antonius de Arena (de la Sable). 

In many of its characteristics the sixteenth century bore a re- 
markable resemblance to the thirteenth. It opened in the same 
manner with religious and political agitation, with a new and, in 
the sequel, a more successful struggle for emancipation from the 
tyranny of the middle ages. It was a powerful stream, which, con- 
fined for a time within narrow rocks, suddenly burst from its hiding- 
place, an irresistible torrent. The Reformation was no child of 
accident or circumstances, but the inevitable result of the efforts 
of centuries. The voice of the middle ages against the Church of 
Rome had been silent during the fifteenth century, but it was not 
stifled; and when, at the Reformation, it was heard again, we 
recognise in it the same bold, fearless, manly tone which gave life 
to the literature of the thirteenth century. In fact, the Church 
of Rome had not changed in its measures or in its character: it 
had the same political and moral vices—pride, tyranny, and cruelty, 
avarice and lust—which seemed to increase with the imbecility of 
age, and they called forth the same expressions of indignation 
from the satirists. It is somewhat singular that the satirical 
writers of the beginning of the sixteenth century raised up a per- 
sonage similar in every respect to the Golias of the beginning of 
the thirteenth; they named him Pasquillus, or Pasquil. Like 
Golias, this personage claimed an unbounded licence in expressing 
his opinions, and the ‘ tomi duo Pasquillorum’ form a series of the 
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bitterest satires on the Romish corruptions that can easily be ima- 

ined. These satires partake largely of the coarseness of the age. 

asquil appears sometimes as an old man, worn out with indul- 
gence, who vents his satire on the society with whose vices he has 

ad a long acquaintance; at others he appears as a young and 
vigorous champion in the cause of truth. These effusions, com- 
posed sometimes in Latin, and sometimes in Italian (for Italy 
seems to have been their ‘ fatherland’), both in verse and in prose, 
are at times addressed to Pasquil in the form of epistles or epi- 
grams, as in the following instance :— 

Ad Pasquillum. 


Cur non te fingi scurram, Pasquille, rogasti ? 
Cum Rome scurris omnia jam liceant. 


Or in this, where Rome herself dictates the offerings by which 
her favour is to be bought :— 


Roma ad Pasquillum. 
Si pueros mihi prostitues, tenerasque puellas, 
(Hee mihi namque placent munera) dives eris. 
More frequently the sentiment is made to come from Pasquil’s 


own mouth, as in the following epigram, in which he bids farewell 
to Rome:— 


Roma, vale : vidi, satis est vidisse : revertar 
Quum leno, meretrix, scurra, cineedus ero. 

It was the literature represented by these compositions which 
paved the way for the Reformation. Even the tales of the middle 
ages became a formid<ble weapon in the hands of such men as 
Henry Stephens, whose ‘ Apologie pour Herodote’ is a singularly 
bitter attack on the Roman Catholic party. 

Among the most remarkable and amusing burlesques published 
at the eve of the Reformation, was the famous collection of the 
‘Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,’ which originated in one of the 
religious disputes that gave warning of coming events. A con- 
verted Jew in Germany, named Pfeffercorn, in his eager and mis- 
taken zeal had obtained a decree for the destruction of the Talmud 
and other Hebrew writings; but a scholar of more liberal views, 
well known by the name of Reuchlin, opposed its execution. The 
= clergy took part with the Jew—it is probable that they 

ad backed him from the beginning—and Reuchlin was made the 
object of persecution. At this moment the accomplished Ulric 
von Hutten came to Reuchlin’s aid, and composed in burlesque 
Latin a series of letters, in which he ridicules, with overpowering 
wit, the ignorance and immoral life of the Romish clergy of that 
age. In the hands of the monks scholastic learning had been 
reduced to a very low pitch, and was almost entirely confined to a 
barbarous system of theology. The limits of their polite literature 

M 2 
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were very narrow; for, dignified with the title of grammar or 
nec its only object was supposed to be the learning to compose 

ogerel Latin verses, or no less barbarous prose. "The now re- 
viving study of the classic authors was looked upon with great 
jealousy by the clergy, and it is this feeling which generally fur- 
nishes materials for Ulric von Hutten’s satire. The classical writers, 
and the new scholars who read them, were secular poets, and were 
looked upon as the inveterate enemies of the theologians. ‘ Write 
to me,’ says one of the correspondents in this laughable collection, 
‘whether it be necessary for eternal salvation that scholars learn 
grammar from the secular poets, such as Virgil, Tullius, Pliny, 
and others; it seems to me that this is not a good method of stu- 
dying.’ Another thus communicates his thoughts and fears on 
the subject :— 

* As I have often written to you, I am grieved that this ribaldry (ésta 
ribaldria), namely, the faculty of poetry, becomes common, and is spread 
through all provinces and regions. In my time there was only one poet, 
who was called Samuel ; and now, in this city alone, there are at least 
twenty, and they vex us all who hold with the ancients. Lately I tho- 
roughly defeated one, who said that scholaris does not signify a person 
who goes to the schools for the purpose of learning; and I said, Ass, 
will you correct the holy doctor who expounded this word? &e. ..... 
It is said here that all the poets will side with Doctor Reuchlin against 
the theologians. I wish all the poets were there where pepper grows, 
that they might let us go in peace; for it is to be feared that the faculty 
of arts will perish on account of these poets, for they go about saying that 
the artists (that is, those who study in that faculty) seduce youth, and 
take money from them, and will make them bachelors and masters, 
although they know nothing.” 


Another gives the following narrative of the troubles he has 
drawn on himself in defence of ‘ the cause :-— 


“There is here a certain poet, who is called George Cibutus, and he 
is one of the secular poets, and lectures publicly in poetry, and is in other 
respects a good fellow. But, as you know, these poets, when they are 
not theologians like you, are always finding fault with others, and have 
no respect for the theologians. And once, in a party in his house, when 
we were drinking strong beer, and sat till three o’clock, and I was mode- 
rately drunk, for that beer rose up into my head, then there was one 
there who was not a very good friend of mine, and I offered him a cup, 
and he took it. But afterwards he would not return the compliment, 
and thrice I warned him, and he would not answer me, but sat silent, 
and said nothing. Then I said to myself: Lo, he despises thee, and is 
proud, and will always confound thee. And I was stirred in my anger, 
and took a cup, and threw it at his head. Then that poet was angry at 
me, and said that I had made a disturbance in his house, and said I 
should go out of his house in the devil’s name. Then I answered: What 
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do I care if you are my enemy? I have got as bad enemies as you, and 
yet I have stood before them. Whatif you are a poet? I have friends 
also who are poets, and they are quite as good as you, ego bene merda- 
rem in vestram poetriam. Do you think I am a fool, or that I was born 
on a tree like an apple? Then he called me a donkey, and said that I 
never saw a poet. Then I answered him, and spoke of you and others. 
Therefore I pray you very earnestly, that you will only write me one 
ditty, which I will show to this poet and others, and I will boast that you 
are my friend, and that you are a much better poet than he is.” 


Another describes his triumphs over the ‘ seculars :’— 


“Venerable sir, you must know that I have settled at the University 
of Heidelberg, and that I study in theology ; but with this I hear a daily 
lecture in poetry, in which I have begun to profit notably with the grace 
of God, and now I know by heart all the fables of Ovid in the ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ and I know how to explain them quadruply, that is, naturally, 
literally, historically, and spiritually, which those secular poets do not 
know. And lately I asked one of them the derivation of the name Ma- 
vors? Then he told me an opinion which was not true; but I corrected 
him, and said that he is called Mavors, quasi mares vorans, and he was 
confounded. Then I said, What is meant by the nine muses allegori- 
cally ? and he did not know: and I said that the nine muses signify the 
seven choirs of angels, &c So that you see these poets now only 
study in their art literally, and they do not understand allegories and 
spiritual expositions, because they are carnal men.” 


The wit of these satires is much heightened by the burlesque 
Latin of the original. ‘They are all supposed to be written by 
bigoted Romish partisans, and are addressed to Ortuinus Gratius, 
a stanch defender of the party of Pfeffercorn. The notions of the 
orthodox ‘ poets’ relating to Homer, as given in the following 
letter from a correspondent named Peter, are very amusing :— 


“ Most excellent sir, inasmuch as you are naturally inclined to me, and 
show much favour to me, I also will do my possible for you. Now, you 
said to me, Peter, when you come to Rome, see if there are any new 
books, and send me some. Here you have a new book, which is printed 
in this place. And, because you are a poet, I believe that you can improve 
yourself much by it. For I have heard here, in an audience from a 
notary, who ought to be perfect in that art, that this book is the fountain 
of poetry, and that its author, who is called Homer, is the father of all 
poets; and he said that there is still another Homer in Greek. Then I 
said, What is Greek to me? ‘That Latin one is better; for I want to 
send it to Germany to Master Ortuinus, who does not care for those 
Greek fancies. And I inquired of him what was contained in the book. 
He replied, that it treats of certain men who are called Greeks, who 
made war upon other men who are called Trojans. I think I have 
heard their name before. And these Trojans had a great city, and 
those Greeks placed themselves before the city, and lay there full ten 
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years. Then the Trojans sometimes went out to them, and they fought 
in earnest with them, and they killed one another wonderfully, so that the 
whole field was bloody; and there was a certain water which was coloured 
with blood, and was all red, so that it flowed as though it were blood. 
And a noise was heard in the sky, and one threw a stone which twelve 
men could not lift, and a horse began to speak, and prophesied. But I 
do not believe such things, for they seem to me impossible; yet 1 know 


not if it be a book of much authority. Pray write to me about it, and 
tell me what you think of it.” 


Another correspondent gives a description of what he saw on 
his way to Rome:— 


‘Next we came to Mantua, and my companion said, ‘ Here Virgil was 
born.’ And I answered, What care [ for that pagan? We will go to 
the Carmelites, and see Baptista Mantuanus,* who is twice as good as 
Virgil, as I have heard Ortuinus say more than ten times. And I told 
him how you once blamed Donatus, when he says that Virgil was the 
best of poets; and you said, If Donatus were here, I would tell him to 
his face that he lied, for Baptista Mantuanus is above Virgil. And 
when we came to the monastery of the Carmelites, they told us that 
Baptista Mantuanus is dead, and then I said, May he rest in peace!... 
Afterwards we came to some small towns, and one is called Monte 
Flascon, and there we drank the best wine I ever tasted in my life, and 
I asked the host what it was called, and he said, It is Lacrima Christi. 
And I said to my companion, I wish Christ would ery in our country. 
And so we had a good drinking, and after two days we entered Rome.” 


The satire on the doctrine and manners of the clergy is equally 
amusing. The following is a most edifying discussion of a case of 
conscience, which is referred to the decision of Master Ortuinus:— 


“You told me to write to you, and ask your opinion on theological 
questions, which you can solve better than the courtiers at Rome. Now, 
therefore, I ask your mastership what you think of any one who on 
Friday, or any other fast-day, eats an egg with a chicken in it? For 
the other day, in the Campo-fiore, we sat in an inn, and made a colla- 
tion, and were eating eggs, and I, opening an egg, saw that there was a 
young chicken in it, and showed it to my companion. And he said, 
‘ Eat it quickly before the waiter comes, for if he sees it you will have to 
pay for it as though it were a fowl; for it is the custom here that when 
the waiter puts any thing on the table, you must pay for it whether you 
eat it or not, for he will not take it back; and if he see that there is a 
young fowl in the egg, he will say, You must pay me for the fowl, for 
we charge a small one the same as a large one. And immediately I 
swallowed the egg with the chicken in it ; and afterwards I recollected 
that it was Friday, and I said to my companion, You have caused me 
to commit a mortal sin, in eating flesh on a Friday. And he said that 
it was not a mortal sin, nor even a venial sin, for the chicken is not 


* A well-known Latin poet of this age. 
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reckoned as any thing but an egg until it is born; and he told me that it is 
as with cheeses, in which there are sometimes grubs, and in cherries, and 
in fresh peas and beans, which are all eaten on Fridays, and even on the 
vigils of the Apostles. But the waiters are such rascals that they say 
they are flesh, that they may have more money. Then I went away, 
and thought about it. But, Master Ortuinus, I am much troubled about 
it, and know not how I ought to proceed It seems to me that 
these young fowls in the eggs are flesh, because the matter is formed 
and figured into the members and body of an animal, and has life. It is 
different with grubs in cheeses and fruit, for worms are reckoned as 
fishes, as I have heard from a medical man, who is a very good natural- 
ist. Therefore, I pray you very earnestly for your opinion, that, if you 
judge it a mortal sin, I may get absolution before I return to Germany.” 


A zealous Romanist complains of the irreverent manners of the 
people of Mentz, and adds— 


** Here is one who said that he does not believe that the tunic of our 
Lord at Treves is the tunic of our Lord, but that it is an old lousy gar- 
ment; and, moreover, he does not believe that the hair of the blessed 
Virgin is still in the world. And another said that it is possible that the 
three kings in Cologne are three rustics from Westphalia; and that the 
sword and shield of St. Michael never belonged to St. Michael. And 
he also said, guod vellet merdare super indulgentias fratrum predica- 
torum, because the said friars are buffoons, and deceive women and 
rusties. Then I said, To the fire, to the fire with this heretic! And 
he laughed at me,” &c. &c. 


The details of clerical licentiousness, given by the supposed 
writers of these letters, cannot, consistently with propriety, be 
transferred to our pages. One Master Conrad writes to. Master 
Ortuinus Gratius, in terms which we take the liberty of softening 
down: ‘‘ You wrote to me lately that you had renounced abso- 
lutely the love of women, except only one or two ina month. Iam 
astonished at this. Did you not often tell us that there are greater 
faults than loving? Samson and Solomon loved very much, and we 
are neither stronger than Samson, nor wiser than Solomon. Love is 
charity,” &c. Such are the famous ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Vi- 
rorum,’ with which we will close our sketch of the history of satire 
before the Reformation. The productions of the medieval comic 
writers and satirists are not undeserving of our attention. They 
paint to us, more accurately than any other documents, the manners 
and feelings of distant ages. Regarding them simply as literary 
compositions, it is necessary to be acquainted with them to under- 
stand and appreciate fully the writings of Rabelais and the other 
satirists of the Reformation, who are ranged among the classical 
writers of the sixteenth century, although we cannot but question 
the propriety of issuing editions of them in the cheap form of those 
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which are indicated at the head of the present article, for they are 
filled with descriptions and allusions which are unfit for the eyes of 
popular readers at the present day. As a part of political and in- 
tellectual history, the satirical literature of the ages we have been 
reviewing is of the greatest importance, and it ought to be brought 
before the world. ‘There is a spirit of forgetfulness abroad in the 

resent age; a large portion of the world seems no longer to recol- 
ect that any one ever discovered errors in the Church of Rome, 
and there are writers who paint the middle ages as the very golden 
age of the human race. They were dark ages in all the essen- 
tials which constitute moral and political darkness. 


Art. VIII.—Wichtige Urhunden fir den Rechtszustand der Deut- 
schen Nation, mit eigenhiindigen Anmerhungen. Von JOHANN 
Lupwic KLUEBER. Aus dessen Papieren mitgetheilt und er- 
liutert. Von C. Weicker. (Important Documents on the 
Political Rights of the German Nation, with Notes by T. L. 
KuvuEBeR. Published from his Papers, with Remarks expla- 
natory and illustrative, by C. WELCKER.) 2nd edition. Mann- 
heim. 1845. 


It is a very difficult and a very dangerous thing for one nation to 
give an opinion on the political capacities and capabilities of ano- 
ther; and yet, with regard to Germany, we have, and we think 
every sound-hearted Englishman may have, a very decided opi- 
nion. We think the Germans are a people by their whole temper 
and habits of mind peculiarly calculated for the exercise of politi- 
cal rights, and the enjoyment of public liberty; and the very same 
purely psychological considerations (independently of political 
ones) that make us doubt seriously at times whether our combus- 
tible neighbours the French might not be better under the pres- 
sure of a strong despotism, lead us to the conclusion that the 
cool, sober, systematic German is, of all species of the genus 
HOMO, the best calculated to deliberate wisely on public affairs, 
and to achieve successfully the delicate problem of self-government. 
And yet it is a fact, known, through the help of Mr. Laing and 
others, to every reader of a circulating library in England, that 
there is no nation in the world which, considering its extraordi- 
nary degree of intelligence, possesses so little of real self-govern- 
ment as the Germans. This is an extraordinary phenomenon, and 
well worthy of the most serious attention. The policy of Prussia, 
in first giving a high steam education to her people, setting the 
active brains of her academical youth afloat upon all manner of 
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speculation, and then using all sort of inefficient ingenuity to check 
the power which she has herself raised, and choke the breath 
which herself inspires, is to us on this side the Channel not a little 
incomprehensible. With the one hand we see her holding forth 
the banner of popular intelligence and Protestant independence; 
in the other she shows the censorship and the police. Can figs 
and thistles grow on the same plant? can bitter and sweet flow 
from the same fountain? Assuredly not. These two things, a 
high grade of general intellectual calinné and a censorship of the 
press, cannot coexist; and we find accordingly that they exist at 
the present moment in Germany in a state, not of harmony and 
co-operation, but of internecine strife and mutual denunciation. 
They exist, as the established church and the Catholic faith do in 
Ireland, merely to prove their incompatibility. 

Sensible men saw this from the beginning; but some short- 
sighted and shallow fools, closing the mouth of the volcano for a 
moment with a lid, and perceiving no more smoke, forthwith de- 
ceived themselves into the belief that the fermenting clements 
were at peace, and that for want of air the fire had gone out. 
Vain imagination! The human mind, like subterranean chemical 
stuffs, produces oxygen for itself; and now, instead of peace and 
reconciliation, which the censorship and the Carlsbad decrees of 
1819 were to have introduced into Game, we hear nothing but 
a discordant concert of secret grumblings, and loud laughs, grins, 
sneers, execrations, and terrible prophecies. Are these things 
the forerunners of an earthquake, the preparations for an eruption, 
the warning notes of an explosion? or are they only the ravings 
of a chained lunatic, the convulsions of a galvanised corpse, the 
fitful clutchings of a dying delirium? This last is the opinion of 
Prince Metternich and those who believe with him; but if Du 
Pradt was right when he said that the world can be governed now 
only on the system of mutual instruction, by monitors and not by 
masters; and if De Tocqueville guessed well the present plan of 
Providence, that democracy is on the march everywhere, and may 
be guided but cannot be restrained; then we must consider the 
present state of Germany as very ominous, and watch with no 
small anxiety for the result. 

The volume of ‘ Important Documents,’ whose title we have 
given above, belongs to a class, not numerous indeed in Germany, 
but which, when they do appear, never fail to excite a great 
interest. ‘The sort of books to which we allude consists of diplo- 
matic papers and other documents, not originally, of course, in a 
country like Germany, intended for the public eye, but having 
a most important bearing on public interests, and appealing to 
strong political feelings in the public mind. 
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These documents are generally edited by men not less famous 
for historical learning than for decision of political view, and man- 
liness of character; and the main drift and purpose of them is to 
show that, since the year 1815, when the battle of Waterloo 
ended the great Napoleon drama, an extensive conspiracy has 
existed among the advocates of bureaucratic despotism in Ger- 
many, to cheat the German people out of those important = 
rights which were pledged to them at the Congress of Vienna. 
That such a conspiracy has existed, and does exist, is sufficiently 
plain to any English perception, from the mere fact that freedom 
of the press beyond the Rhine, instead of increasing since the 
period mentioned, has been systematically curtailed; and it is im- 
—— for John Bull, with his habits of thinking, to understand 

ow these things should be, unless there were something wrong. 
Instinctively, whether in Whig or in Tory dress, he will say: These 
men in Frankfort ‘ shun the light, because their deeds are evil ;’ in 
this case they are knaves; or because they are afraid to see, and in 
this case they are fools. But the remarkable thing is, that in the face 
of all that can be done by the Austrian Talleyrand and his Prus- 
sian coadjutors, such books as those of Kombst, Hormayr, and 
this present one of Welcker (fortified by the strong name of 
Kliiber), like murder, will out; and the smooth, fair-spoken 
diplomatist is made to stand before the world rudely disrobed of 
all his specious disguises, and pilloried in the memory of all true 
German hearts, as an intriguer, a liar, a traitor, and a fool. The 
whole occupation, indeed, of a Prussian bureaucratist at Frank- 
fort, as it is revealed in these pages, has for the last thirty years 
been—how to make lies look respectable. How, then, we are 
asked again, do such books come out? Simply because Prussia 
is not Germany; and because Berlin is not Mannheim. The 
influence of the two great powers, Prussia and Austria, over the 
lesser states is great, but not omnipotent; besides, thoughts are 
like spring-water on a hill side, which, if you stop one opening, 
will come out at another: and so, after all, the Prussian censor- 
ship, like the ‘ Index Expurgatorius’ of the Roman Church, acts 
not as the annihilator of political heresy in the German language, 
but merely as a convenient book of an dont to the curious. 

The main staple of the present publication of Herr Welcker, 
a person known as one of the most learned publicists in Germany, 
is a collection of the protocols, in which the proceedings of the 
conclave of diplomatists in 1819, at Carlsbad, are recorded. 
These proceedings formed the basis of the first great public 
attack made by the Diet of Frankfort against the political liber- 
ties of the German people, as these were understood to have been 
secured by the 13th and 18th clauses of the Act of Confedera- 
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tion:—the one guaranteeing, or in its plain and obvious sense, 
appearing to guarantee, to the German people of every state, a 
representative constitution, tle other holding out a pledge of the 
same kind with regard to thé liberty of the press. To the histo- 
rical student, of course, these documents are most important; but 
the introductory comments of the editor contain much that to 
the general reader may be more attractive. The following re- 
trospective sketch of the state of German freedom under the early 
empire, and the middle ages, down to the terrible prostration of 
Jena, and the miseries of French ascendancy, coming as it does 
from so well-instructed a pen, will be read with interest. 


‘In the history of the German nation, wherever any thing truly great 
and animating occurs, there also do we behold Freepom as the basis 
and the sinews of this greatness. It was the freedom of the German 
people, and that indispensable element of it, the soldiership of the free 
man (as opposed to armies without any popular element) which freed 
the world from the tyranny of Rome, and in the place of enslaved 
deserts, brought into existence the states of modern Europe, and their 
civilisation. And when, partly by the reception of Roman corruption 
and despotism, partly by aristocratic feudal anarchy and licence, 
Merovingian France, and especially the western division (Neustria), had 
sunk into the deepest degradation, it was again by the restoration of 
popular freedom, a popular soldiery, and free popular imperial diets, that 
Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne, rescued Christianity from 
the irruption of the Saracens, overthrew the Merovingian dynasty, and 
gave a firm foundation to that preponderance of the German nation, 
which, dating from them, continued through long ages to be the pro- 
minent feature of the political system of Europe. The same popular 
freedom, and popular soldiery, ddtent under the great Henry, and his 
son Otto, the deliverance of Germany from the Hungarians, afforded 
protection against the irruptions of the Danes and Slavonians, and 
sowed the seeds of modern civilisation. By similar means, Rudolph of 
Habsburg rescued the fatherland from being wasted by the wildest 
aristocratic club law and anarchy. Lastly, it was on popular freedom 
that our German cities, in the very midst of that same aristocratic club- 
law, based their independence, and unfolded to wondering Europe 
that high culture, that flourishing trade, that refinement in the arts, 
that extended commerce, and that dominion over the seas, which Ma- 
chiavelli and Eneas Sylvias have described with such enthusiasm. 
In those ages, German Resta a German militia, and German laws, 
were the foundation of German strength, German civilisation, and 
German greatness. 

“The subsequent development of things, however, was more sad. 
Most of the other states gradually got the better of the lawless oppres- 
sion of feudal anarchy, and princely despotism. They, and especially 
the Saxons in England, worked out into efficient forms those principles 
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so aboriginally German, by which the people have a voice, directly or 
indirectly, in the various departments of legislation, law, and adminis- 
tration. They elevated themselves to national unity and_ political 
freedom ; they became afree Community. The German people, on the 
other hand, neglected still more and more these first and vital pro- 
blems of a national existence. They delivered over their freedom, and 
their rights, and with them the most important German lands—Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine, and Alsace, Holland and Belgium, Switzerland and 
the Baltic provinces, and lastly, their own empire—to feudal, aristocratic, 
and princely despotism, to the oppression of a foreign (the Roman) law, 
and a caste of unpatriotic bureaucratists, to internal division and 
foreign interference. The unavoidable consequence of this was, that 
in the several provincial parliaments, even more than in the imperial 
diet, the pure spirit of caste and aristocratic selfishness, and a hunting 
after privileges and private advantages, obtained the victory over the 
general freedom, and the common fatherland. The people and their 
rights were forgotten. They stood mute before the courts of the Roman 
law. In vain was the voice of warning raised by patriots like ULricn 
Hurten ; in vain did the peasants themselves maintain bloody wars 
for their trampled rights. The selfish spirit of caste, which had taken 
hold of the nobility, the cities, the bureaucracy, and the universities, 
prevented co-operation. Treacherous feudal parliaments now excluded 
the people from a.voice in their public deliberations, secured to the 
nobility a monopoly of all places of influence in the military and civil 
service, laid the whole weight of taxation and the burdens of actual 
soldiership on the people; and at the same time, by basely flattering 
the courts, fell a prey themselves, with all their substantial deliberative 
rights, to the stronger power of the prince. Above all, in the two 
great states in Austria and Prussia, the central power of the prince 
breaking down boundary after boundary, directed all its energies to 
pare down the rights of the Landesténde to a bare recognition of their 
existence, and the acknowledgment of a few traditionary formalities. 
And this endeavour was the more easily crowned with success, that 
these two states were conglomerations of countries originally distinct ; 
and the original independent Landestiéinde of each country existed 
now only as provincial parliaments, which, as all experience testifies, 
never can maintain any influence in a kingdom, unless they are sup- 
ported at head-quarters by a central and metropolitan parliament. But 
the evil did not stop here. After having achieved this unworthy victory 
over the rights of German citizens, the princes were themselves van- 
quished, as the natural effect of their own system, first by the aping of 
foreign fashions, and then by being forced to receive foreign bonds. 
Whoever delights to speak of the greatness of the German nation, 
whoever has a heart for German honour and happiness, must read with 
sorrow, and indignation, and shame, the history of Germany during the 
last two hundred years; particularly, however, that period immediately 
preceding the great War of Liberation. Who can point out a nation, 
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by numbers, by resources, by early history, and prospects so great, and 
yet eventually sunk into such misery and degradation? Before we 
dare to call ourselves a GREAT nation, let us look to our political rights 
and liberties, and see in what condition they are ; let us put before our 
eyes the several moments in the late history of our country, which will 
mark our national character to future ages ; the partition of Poland, 
the coalition against the liberty of France, the shameful _ surrendering 
of the territories of the empire, and the degrading treaties of peace 
made at Basle, at Campo Formio, and at Luneville ; the parcelling out 
of our possessions at the nod of French and Austrian diplomatists, in 
the year 1803; then the battles of Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena—this 
terrible battle of Jena, after which, in the midst of the prostration of 
fatherland, the German people could yet console themselves with a smile 
of triumph over the downfall of their haughty caste of aristocratic 
officers ; then the ever-advancing subjugation and division of Germany, 
the annihilation of the empire, the confederation of the Rhine, the in- 
corporation of Northern Germany with France, effected, as formerly 
the robbery of Alsace, without a stroke; then the crowning shame of 
all—worse than the many sacrificial millions, and hundreds of sacked 
cities—the shame that the sons of Germany were driven through Europe 
as the hired minions of the despot, who had caused their own slavery, 
and used by him as the instrument to enslave their yet free brethren ; 
till these brethren likewise being enslaved, were dragged in splendid 
servitude behind the triumphal car of their master. 

“ The real cause of this truly infamous degradation, of this shame- 
ful subjugation, nay almost annihilation of the nation and its princes, 
where did it lie, if not in the neglect of public freedom and the 
national rights of the German people ?” 


That these views are substantially right is best made evident to 
the reflecting reader of history, by contrasting the causes here 
alleged for German degradation, with those counteracting causes 
under which, within the memory of many who now live, the 
restoration and glorious political elevation of the fatherland was 
achieved. Pursuing his comments on the battle of Jena, and its 
astonishing consequences, the author writes:— 


“‘ The world had to learn from these events that numerous well-drilled 
armies, and well-furnished fortresses, well-stored treasuries, and a well- 
arranged state mechanism, and even, what stands much higher, an 
excellent royal family, followed by the love and the respect of the na- 
tion; that high intellectual cultivation, and a well-deserved military 
reputation; that all these things are of no avail to protect a state against 
radical defects, often remaining latent through a long series of years, 
and which may ultimately work its destruction. The same Prussia, 
from whose prosperity Europe had learned so much, was, in the years 
from 1807 to 1813, to teach a yet more important lesson in its adver- 
sity ; to teach the true sources of strength by which nations grow, the 
true means by which even small and physically weak states may be- 
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come great and triumphant. With the most admirable wisdom, and 
with a simplicity of purpose proceeding from a heart purified by afflic- 
tion, the Prussian government sought to discover the root of so many 
evils, not, as fools do, in matters merely external and accidental, but in 
the internal economy of the state; and it recognised the true sources of 
possible prosperity only in the most complete self-knowledge, and the 
most honest confession of past faults. With a dignified moral courage 
in the hour of adversity, it lent an open ear to the loud proclamation 
of all the real, and even supposed defects of the constitution and admi- 
nistration, which had been the cause of the great national calamity of 
1806. In a few years, and with the most limited means, Stein and 
Scharnhorst prepared and laid the foundation of all those great social 
and political changes which made the glorious liberation of 1813-14-15 
possible ; those changes, and that regeneration, that are even now the 
pride and the hope of Prussia, and the duration and happy development 
of which affords to the state the only stable guarantee, in the words of 
a great Prussian statesman, that ‘another Jena shall neither be dan- 
gerous, nor necessary to Prussia.’ By the emancipation of the peasant 
class from the oppression of the feudal aristocracy, by municipal laws, 
as they then were,* founded on principles of burghal freedom, by the 
equality of public duties and rights, and finally, by the express promise 
of representative provincial and metropolitan parliaments (Edict of 
28th of October, 1820), a constitution founded on the broadest principles 
of civil and religious freedom, was prepared and pledged for the nation. 
By the virtually allowed, and substantially exercised, freedom of word 
and writing, by the foundation of universities and schools in the most 
liberal spirit possible, intellectual weapons were put into the hands of the 
nation, and the highest grade of intellectual cultivation secured. The 
abolition of flogging, which had shown its inefficiency to produce true 
valour at Jena, and the obligation of military service imposed upon 
every citizen, introduced a system of national defence of the most effec- 
tive description. The real ground of Prussia’s, of Germany’s misery 
and shame—feudal aristocracy, and want of constitutional freedom-—and 
with these the problem of a new age, were plainly seen and acknow- 
ledged. Light and Right, Truth and Freedom, were pronounced every- 
where, and recognised as the public watchwords of Prussia. And it 
was because of these truly popular and national watchwords that the 
call of Prussia was responded to everywhere, not as a Prussian, but as 
a German call ; and, in accordance with this, it is worthy of remark, 
though this circumstance in itself is merely accidental, that all the great 
restorers of Prussian greatness, Stein, Scharnhorst, Bliicher, and Har- 
denberg, were not born Prussians, but by birth connected with other 
provinces of the common fatherland. Under the influence of such a 
true German inspiration, the government, assisted by a league of en- 


* This limitation alludes to the systematic encroachments which subsequent le- 
gislation made on that character of freedom which was stamped on Stein and Har- 
denberg’s municipal enactments. In studying the Prussian system these bureau- 
cratic modifications and encroachments must always be carefully attended to. 
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thusiastic patriots, found themselves in a condition, beneath the very 
eyes of the jealous foreign tyrant, to prepare in secret a great moral 
rising of the nation, and to achieve the liberation of the fatherland.” 


The great Prussian and European victories of Grossbeeren and 
the Katzbach, Dennewitz, Culm, Leipzig, La Rothiére, Laon, 
Ligny, and Waterloo, were achieved by an appeal to popular 
sympathies, and by the use of a purely popular machinery. This 
is a FACT of which there can be no doubt: and if any obscurity 
rested upon the nature of the mere transactions, the character of the 

rincipal men engaged, and the proceedings at the Congress of 

ienna, in 1814-15, place the essential liberalism, so to speak, of the 
Liberation War, beyond the possibility of scepticism. No sooner, 
however, did the battle of Waterloo secure to the German princes 
the security of their thrones—no sooner was the danger over that 
had rendered the calling in of such men as Stein and Hardenberg, 
and the profession of liberal principles necessary, than a RE-AC- 
TION took place. The conspiracy mentioned above was formed 
by the old bureaucratists, who had been in disgrace since the 
battle of Jena: at the head of these was Prince Metternich, as- 
sisted by his minion, the once respected Gentz; the late King of 
Prussia was a good man privately, but in public affairs a simple- 
ton and a cipher; he, therefore, was easily gained over, or at least 
intimidated and confounded, and the consequence was that in a 
few years, after so much blood had been poured out by the heroes 
of the Liberation War, we find all the great men of those days, the 
heroes of the Restoration, retired from the scene of public affairs, 
and their places occupied by the men of the Re-action. Their 
first work was to raise the cry of sedition, conspiracy, and revo- 
lution; to issue extraordinary commissions; to spread over Ger- 
many a system of espionage and persecution; and, above all things, 
to render suspected to the government those very men by whose 
patriotic word and deed the existence of the government had been 
secured. ‘This was followed up by arbitrary imprisonments and 
prosecutions of all kinds, whose name is legion; and by the en- 
actment of those infamous Carlsbad decrees of 1819, by which 
the provisions in favour of German liberty contained in the Act 
of Confederation were explained away, and nullified. A baser 
act the history of base modern statesmanship his not recorded. 
Such things will happen, however, when weak men like Frederick 
William ILI. hold the rudder of state in stormy times. Mark the 
consequences !|— 


“ By the coincidence of the system of public policy adopted in different 
countries, and by new instruments of oppression and persecution introduced 
daily, the free communion of citizen with citizen on public affairs has, 
since the date of the Carlsbad decrees, been more sensibly and violently 
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checked than in any period in the history of our country. Even the 
Augsburg ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ so moderate in its tone, and so sparing 
in its language, a paper also which was always open to whoever wished 
to defend the ministerial policy, is now seen to confine itself almost ex- 
clusively to news from China, or to dissertations on crustaceous animals 
and falling stars, and to refrain altogether from the expression of a free 
judgment on any question of public interest and concernment. In this 
way are maintained and cherished the most narrow, petty, and selfish 
feelings among all classes. By the daily increasing number of the vast 
army of civil officers, by the dependence of the judges on the favour of 
the court and the minister, and the politics of the hour, both these 
classes are made mere servile tools in the hands of a few, and are 
robbed of the confidence and respect of the great body of the citizens. 
By the abolishing of the freedom and independence of the universities; 
by the restraints put on the liberty of teaching; by the permanent en- 
forcement of laws against the professors, which were in their nature and 
in their name purely exceptional; by the annihilation of the influence 
which they once exercised in the examination of candidates for public 
offices, and as a court of reference in important matters (‘ Facultiits 
gutachten und Spruchkollegien); by these and similar means the aca- 
demical class has been degraded from its ancient rank, and lost its 
ancient influence; every thing has been done that could be done 
to make the professors a corporation of smooth, mannerly, cowardly, 
unmauly, and immoral courtiers. Nor have the students fared better; 
the ancient academical freedom has been abolished; a jealous persecu- 
tion has followed every attempt on the part of the students to unite 
themselves, or even to confer together for patriotic and national pur- 
poses; and by thus checking all political sympathy and public spirit in 
the bud, our governments have forced the German youth to give vent 
to the effervescence of their spirits only in the lowest and most ener- 
vating sensual excesses; then, on the other hand, the long and severe 
examinations which they are made to pass through are only so much 
mechanical drilling for a special purpose, and rather check than promote 
the free growth of a really scientific spirit. Further: by the assiduous 
zeal with which the clergy and the nobility are pressed into the service 
of absolutism; by the privileges and distinctions which are heaped upon 
them, in order to set them in array against the mass of the citizens, 
these high classes of society have lost their proper dignity, the respect 
which naturally belongs to them, and their beneficial influence. And, 
worst of all, a portentous system of all-directing and all-controlling 
Poutce lies, like a nightmare, upon the oppressed heart of the people. 
By this vexatious machinery no freedom is left to the citizen, except for 
the mere enjoyments of sense, and for purely material interests; and 
even on these, at times, a check is laid in the most arbitrary way for 
political purposes. As if all German men were a set of idle, mischievous 
boys under pupilage, a severe interdict is laid upon all sorts of com- 
munion and conference for the purposes of co-operation ; and this not 
merely in matters of municipal and public interest, but where pure 
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humanity and Christian charity are concerned. And while, in free Eng- 
land, the strongest government has not the power to forbid the most 
miserable fugitive a shelter beneath its hospitable law, in Germany, & 
German is treated by German governments like a vagabond. And this 
treatment he receives in the very teeth of those clauses in his national 
charter—the Act of Confederation—which add the sanction of an express 
stipulation to rights which God and nature originally confer on every 
man. Without any ground in law, he is chased at pleasure beyond the 
boundary of his own house, like a wild beast. Driven out of one province, 
he hopes to find refuge in another; but even this hope fails him ; in a 
district where his own German tongue is spoken, he cannot even claim 
the rights which England concedes to the lowest malefactor; he is in- 
stantly led to the gate of the city, where he had, or hoped to find, a 
temporary livelihood: nay, he may often count himself happy if this 
last refuge of the fugitive remains, and if he be not, from motives of 
state policy, prevented from leaving a country which his watchful 
enemies have converted everywhere from a home into a prison. In vain 
will he appeal to a court of justice. The court of justice will declare, 
that in however arbitrary a manner the poor victim has been treated, 
that is an affair of the police and of the executive, with which the courts 
of law have nothing to do. To see such things as daily happen among 
us, a stranger must believe that all ideas of public right and personal free- 
dom in Germany are dead. During the whole wretched period from 
the peace of Westphalia to the present day, those who have read the 
history of Germany can point to no time, when every bulwark of freedom 
and right was so completely destroyed as it is now—even now, imme- 
diately after our princes, partly for the rescue of their own thrones, 
partly being warned of duty by misfortune, partly from feelings of gra- 
titude to a people that bled for them, felt themselves called on to come 
before Germany and before Europe with the most distinct pledges and 
promises of a state of liberty and right, such as Germans once enjoyed, 
and of which they should never have been deprived. In the midst of 
such a complete prostration of all personal and mental freedom, it 
is utterly vain to expect that the constitutions which have been 
lately established and sworn to, can have any practical efficiency. 
So long as there is no guarantee for the personal security of the 
individual, all parliaments, however well constituted, and however 
theoretically free, are vain; but in Germany, our parliaments are no 
longer allowed to be even theoretically free ; for by secret and public 
combinations, by one-sided and perverse interpretations put upon 
the national charter, by the introduction of exceptional laws, which 
are made to override and to supersede the rule, the grand condi- 
tions of a constitutional life have been prevented from coming into ex- 
istence—these are freedom of the press, freedom of election, and the 
formation of a real representation of the people, the right of legislation, 
especially of taxation, and the publicity of parliamentary proceedings. 
So long as the venerable empire lasted, frail and inefficient as it had 
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become, there was always an appeal from gross injustice in the provincial 
courts of law, to the emperor, to the independent imperial courts, and 
to the courts of arbitration (Spruch-Kollegien); there was always the 
right of all the citizens to assemble for the purpose of stating a com- 
plaint, and the right to refuse payment of the taxes till grievances had 
been redressed. All this has now been abolished, and without any thing 
to compensate for it. For nobody, surely, will find a compensation in the 
aid given by the diet to the men of Holstein and Hanover, or in the decrees 
of the diet against the press and the universities, against assemblies of 
the people and the right of public petitioning, and against the right of 
withholding the supplies, which, if it should be attempted, according to 
the arbitrary decrees of the diet, is to be held equivalent to high treason, 
and to warrant instant interference of foreign troops to protect the rights, 
not of the people, but of the sovereign. All this it is unnecessary to 
picture out at length; equally so to dwell on the periodically returning 
criminal prosecutions, the establishment of a political inquisition, which 
continues its torture year after year unrelentingly, and the arbitrary 
courts of law instituted to suit the political occasion. Of the dark reality 
of these things the names of Jahn and Arndt, of Herwegh, Behr, and 
Eisenmann, of Jordan, Weidiz, and so many others, sufficiently testify.” 


Need we add a single word to this statement? The writer, un- 
fortunately, is no raging radical, or reckless pamphleteer, delight- 
ing in pure calumny for the sake of calumny and the venting of 
democratic spite. We shall add nothing of our own on such a 
serious theme, but conclude with the weighty words of the noble- 
minded Baron von Stein, penned on the 29th of September, 
1819, and with expressreference to these ill-advised Carlsbad decrees, 
which have been the mother of so much personal misery, and may 
yet, unless God prevent, in their continued operation, be the 
cause of some fearful public calamity in Germany. 

“ The most efficient means for the preservation of public peace 
in Germany is to put an end to the reign of arbitrary power, and 
to commence seriously the foundation of a constitution founded in 
law; and, in the place of the bureaucratists and the democrats, of 
whom the former oppress the people by much and bad governing, 
and the latter irritate and confound them, to put the influence 
and the activity of the owners of property.”* 


* Correspondence of Stein with Von Eugern. 
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Art. [X.— Poesie Italiane, tratte da una Stampaa Penna. 
(Italian Poems, taken from a Manuscript Copy.) Italia. 1844. 


Sucu is the cautious title-page of a very remarkable little volume 
of poetry, which has attracted no small notice throughout Italy ; 
al has acquired among one portion of the people of the Penin- 
sula a great and lasting popularity. The adage of that wise man 
who preferred, as a means of influencing the destinies of a 
people, the writing of their songs to the making of their laws, is 
well-known. The author of the volume before us has probably 
formed a similar opinion. For assuredly the object he has had in 
view in the composition of these light pieces, has been a higher 
and more serious one than mere amusement, or even the acquisi- 
tion of a literary reputation. Nor is it too much to say, that the 
ultimate consequences and results of the spirit awakened and che- 
rished by these and similar productions will probably exert an 
influence on the destinies of Italy, when that exercised by the motu 
proprio ordinances of its present rulers shall have long since be- 
come extinct. 

We have already said enough to explain the mysterious and 
cautious wording of the title-page we have above copied. The 
reader will already have-understood that our author is not of those 
who may hope in the present state of Italy to speak his thoughts 
with impunity. No! his thoughts are not of the night sort! d 
an ominous presage of coming events, which cast a most visible 
shadow before them, must it be to the Italian powers that are, 
that with all their absolutism, all their prohibitions, all their vigi- 
lance, they cannot prevent the circulation of such verses and such 
thoughts, as are contained in this little volume, ‘ tratte da una 
Stampa a Penna.’ They cannot prevent the circulation of the ma- 
terial printed volume; still less can they impede the epidemic 
spread of the spirit that it breathes, and the ever-increasing re-echo 
of its sentiments from heart to heart, and from voice to voice. 

This they can not do. But inasmuch as there are other things 
which they can do—as sceptred tyrants have notoriously long arms 
—it is not for us to name publicly the sufficiently well-known author 
of the volume before us. Its contents were for some time widely 
circulated in MS. before they were collected into a volume and 
printed ; as is intimated by the title ; and the author by nowise 
personally appears in the publication. An advertisement in the 
fly-leaf informs us, that from the — MS. copies in circulation, 
“We,” (ze. the anonymous editor, who has also prefixed a lon 
and eloquent preface)— ‘have selected the reading whic 
appeared the most correct.” Our readers will, therefore, duly 
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appreciate our motives for not declaring a fact which, though it is 
in truth no secret at all, might yet, if publicly asserted, produce 
inconvenience to our author. Recent circumstances have unfor- 
tunately but too well shown that the oppressors and misrulers of 
Italy have vigilant eyes, whose watchfulness neither the distance 
nor the boasted freedom of our island can escape. And there are 
many in Italy who still feel, and more who remember, the mis- 
chie? unwittingly but most thoughtlessly committed by the impru- 
dent divulgations of Lady Morgan’s book on Italy. 

We have nothing, therefore, to say of the author of these ‘ Poesie 
Italiane ;’ but shall, after calling the reader’s attention for a 
moment to the equally anonymous editor’s preface, endeavour to 
give him some little notion of the very remarkable volume 
he has produced. 

This,” says the Prefazione dagli Editori, “* though it contains 
merely verses, and those almost entirely jocose, is consecrated ‘ to 
the people who are in suffering, and to men who think.’ Truly 
there is material enough for thinkers in these verses, light and 
jocose though they be. Nor do they despair—these editors go on 
to say—of finding readers, even among those whose habits of mind 
might seem most averse from such studies and sentiments. “ And 
perchance, among quips and jests, may here and there unex- 
pectedly be heard to vibrate a note so painfully startling and severe, 
that indignation, sorrow, and enthusiasm, may invade the slumber- 
ing minds long carefully guarded against the disagreeable truth.” 

Our ‘ editors’—{we could reduce them to the singular number, 
and assign him, too, his proper patronymic, if we thought fit)—then 
go on, really with very considerable eloquence, to sketch in a few 
sentences the history of the old and lasting league between Italian 
poetry and Italian liberty and nationality. 


“ Since Italian song,” says our preface, “came into the world, now 
six centuries since, the first-born of modern intellect, she has never 
wearied of anxiously watching over the long and painful parturition of 
Italian nationality ; and has, with holy perseverance, alimented the 
flickering flame of our religious hope. From the sublime aspirations of 
Alighieri, to the calm and solemn protests of Manzoni, Italian poetry 
has never deserted the cause of her country, and of her country's wrongs ; 
—has never despaired of the justice of God, and of the nation’s future. 
She has ever spied out every generous thought, every hidden sacrifice 
of that dispersed multitude, to whom Europe conspired to deny a name. 
She has ever gathered up and fostered every sign of returning energy 
in this our ancient Italy ; and when it was intimated to her on all sides 
that she must die, she sang forth the glories of renewed vitality, and 
the virtues of hope. * * * What else but a collection of quarrel- 
some communes and feeble petty tyrants was our Peninsula, when Dante 
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evoked once more that ancient name of ‘ Italy,’ proscribed by the popes, 
who wished us merged in the universality of Catholicism, and refused 
by the emperors, who would have walled us up in the Gothic boundary 
of the ‘ Holy Germanic Empire.’ Dante marked out the limits of ‘la 
bella Italia’—of the ‘paese del si,’ which extends itself ‘dal pié 
dell’ Alpe che serra Lamagna,’ whence come down on us the 
Tedeschi lurchi’ Ue restored to the country its individuality, and 
lamenting its intestine discords, awaked in our fathers’ breasts the 
consciousness of a common country. And those were the days when 
the Briton called the Norman and the Frank, stranger and robber; 
—when Provengals, Gascons, Lorrainers, Burgundians, and Flemmings 
would have deemed it an insult to be called Frenchmen. But already 
hearts were beating in Italy at the loved name of Italy; and the national 
mind already rebelled against the barbarous latinity of the pontifical 
canons, and the feodal institutes ; and the vernacular language of the 
people sounded forth sublime hopes, generous indignation, and immortal 
loves. From the day when first we awoke to self-consciousness—to the 
consciousness of our miseries and our destinies—from that day shone 
forth invincible the great idea of Italian unity, incarnate in the language, 
in the poetry, and the traditions of the people;—shone forth with a ray 
that never more either the arms of strangers or our own degradation can 
quench. With Dante and Petrarch commenced that brotherhood, which 
shall then only be complete when four hundred chousand men shall move 
under one banner, exhorted to do or die in that tongue that in such ter- 
rible accents spoke its wrath, ‘alla serva Italia, di dolore ostello ;— 
when an Italian senate shall discuss Italian interests in the idiom that 
Cola di Rienzi spoke, that thundered from the pulpit of St. Mare in 
the mouth of Savanarola, that conveyed the severe and subtle reason- 
ing of Machiavello. Glory to the tongue and to the poesy of Italy! Let 
all those who burn with love for their country think of the moment when 
first was awakened in their hearts the religion of patriotism, when 
first they felt their cheek glow with a patriot’s indignation, and they 
will call to mind some monumental verse of Dante, some living melody 
of Petrarch—ever more true by far, and more impassioned, when he 
sings of the land ‘ che copreT uno el altro parente,’ than when he quib- 
bles on his Laura and the laurel. Glory to the poesy of Italy! When 
all was still and dead, when we ones the arms from each other's 
hands, when energy and courage were extinct, her voice still never 
failed; nor did her courage ever desert her—her the vainly-derided 
guardian of a destiny, which fortune and violence may defer, but cannot 
prevent. * * * And in these days, when we are compelled to own the 
wretched doubt, whether the misfortunes or the shame of Italy be the 
greater, who can point to any act that has better served our country’s 
cause than the verses of Berchet, of Niccolini, of Leopardi, of Pellico? 
Our poets have done that which to the vanquished is so difficult to do. 
They have given somewhat of dignity to our misfortunes—have com- 
manded somewhat of respect for our distress. Europe, which had looked 
on with a mocking smile at the vain supplications of the commissioners 
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of the Italian regency—at the almost bloodless discomfiture of the Nea- 
politans and Piedmontese—at the defeats of Novi and Rimini—at the 
assassinations of Modena and Savoy—could not read without tears and 
indignation the story of the horrors of Spielberg.” 


Have we quoted sufficient to let our readers understand how 
far the ‘ Italian Poems,’ to which these and similar pages form the 
gee are likely to be palatable to the ruling — in Italy? 

truth, this anonymous preface-maker knows how to write;— 
knows how to speak to the half-awakened hearts of the people, 
and to stir up in them that spirit of which the successors of ‘ Cesar’ 
and ‘ Peter’ most dread the revival. The passage we have cited 
is an eloquent one; and if it has not seemed so to our readers, the 
fault must be held to lie in the indifference of our translation. 

The writer passes on to the consideration of the peculiar style 
and manner of the poems which he is introducing to the public. 
The patriotic poetry of Italy, he says, has hitherto been almost 
entirely of too high, serious, and severe a tone, to exercise an ex- 
tensive influence on the masses. Many a thrilling cry of indig- 
nation, many a heart-stirring call to resistance, has been sounded 
by the patriot muse, in tones which have found a ready echo in 
the breasts of the high-souled and the initiated. But a poet of a 
more popular character, who should speak to all classes and 
dispositions, whose verses should find their way to the feel- 
ings and the memory of even the light-minded and the careless, 
was wanted. And it was from ‘the smart and witty Tuscany, 
the gentle nature of whose people permits the Austrian eagle to 
hide his blood-stained talons there, under the grand-ducal mantle 
—from the country of Berni and of the Italian comedy that the po- 
pular poet of satire and pasquinade was to come.’ He goes on to 
characterise the poems of the volume before us, and to point out 
their especial fitness for the purpose for which they were intended. 
Their lightness and witty ease, the broadness of their biting satire, 
the jesting tone in which their scornful irony and bitter mockery 
are couched, were all calculated to render them popular with the 
multitude. The quips, and puns, and ‘ fiorentinerie,’ or Floren- 
tine provincialisms, in which they abound, all tend to the same 
end; and have, in fact, assisted to acquire for them the wide popu- 
larity which they enjoy. 

But the editor who writes this preface, is most anxious to an- 
swer by anticipation an objection which may be made against 
treating with levity, subjects which, to every good Italian, are 
and ought to be ever serious and painful. ‘ We, too,’ says he, 
‘should deem the frivolity impious, which could find a subject 
for laughter in the woes of our country. And could we for an 
instant suspect that these verses, with which we are no further 
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concerned than as giving them the publicity of the press, were 
intended to invite their readers to that irreverent cynicism, which 
seeks to find excuse for its own vileness by maintaining it to be 
general, incurable, and inevitable; did we, for a moment, suppose 
this to be the case, we should condemn the book to the flames, and 
the poet to oblivion. But there is a kind of smile which becomes 
well enough the care-worn countenance of him who thinks deeply. 
Nor does the ridiculous always take its rise from puerile absur- 
dities and frivolities; but often has its source in the profound 
sentiment of the true and the beautiful.’ The truth of this it is 
needless to impress, especially upon the English reader. The 
depth and force of the impression which such writers as Dickens, 
Hood, Jerrold, &c., have made upon the public mind, are testi- 
monies of the correctness of the assertion. 

But it is time that we pass on to the poems, whose character 
and tone we have been showing our readers. We must, if possible, 
give them some notion of the manner and subjects as well as of 
the general scope and tendency of these most essentially Italian 
satires and lampoons. If it be possible, we say, for the attempt 
is indeed almost a Quixotic one. In the first place they are not 
only essentially Italian, but essentially Florentine, abounding in 
local allusions, and popular expressions. The fiorentinerie with 
which they are filled, as was said before, make it exceedingly 
difficult for a stranger to understand them fully, and more diffi- 
cult still to translate them. And when such a translation, as it 
is possible to make, has been accomplished, the English reader 
will probably think that the specimen we may give him does 
not bear out what we have said of the merits and importance of 
the work. We fear that he will be disappointed. But he must 
remember how impossible it is for him to understand all the details 
of Italian life, and the minutiz of Italian contemporary history, 
Without an acquaintance with which he cannot feel the pungency 
of the satire, or the force of the allusions. 

We should have liked to attempt a translation of the ‘ Inves- 
titure of a Knight.’ But it is far too long for our pages. Itisa 
great favourite with the Florentines, being a pasquinade on the 
unworthy prostitution of the old orders of chivalry, the insignia 
of which have in all the Italian states been showered down on 
the creatures of the court, from various motives. While the old 
families are, of course, indignant at the vilification of their ho- 
nours and titles, the populace naturally regard this shoal of new 
fledged knights of this, that, and t’other order, with aversion and 
contempt, deeming justly enough, their stars and ribbons as the 
rewards of their sevility to their despot rulers, and the price of their 
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treachery to the best interests of the country. Of this new nobi- 
lity, the poet tells us— 


“ Tanta @ la sua vilta che non ne giova; 
E i bottegai di titoli lo sanno ; 
Ma tiran via perche gatta si cova. 
Come di corte riempir lo scanno, 
Che vuotan conti tribolati? Ah come 
Le forbici menar se manca il panno ?” 

“So utter is its degradation that it disgusts us ; and the title brokers (that 
is, the princes and their courts) are well aware of it. But they go on with 
the trade, because they find their account in it. How fill the courtly benches 
left vacant by the impoverished nobles? To what purpose wield the shears, 
if the cloth be wanting ?” 


The poet goes on to give an account of a certain grocer, who, 
having amassed a large fortune by usury and roguery, was at 
length to be a knight of St. Stephen.—‘ ‘Trovo che fece anche un 
tantin la spia;—the poet tells us:'-—‘ I understand that he did a 
little too in the spy line. The ceremony of investiture is de- 
scribed. Becero (a name especially belonging, even proverbially, 
at Florence, to the lowest class of the populace) so is the knight 
named, is at the altar. The clergy and courtiers all surround him, 
and, with much ringing of bells and sounding of organs, hocus- 
pocus him into a knight. Suddenly the scene appears to him to 
change. On the altar in the place of the image of the Virgin,— 


“ Una figura 

Magra e di aspetto tisico ghi apparve ; 
In mano ha la cambial, dalla cintura 

Di mille pegni un ordine pendea : 

La riconobbe tosto per I’ Usura 
Dalla pratica grande che n’ avea. 

Vide prender persona i candelieri 

E diventar di scrocchi un assemblea ; 
Parean nobili tutti e cavalieri, 

E d’accordo gridavano al fantasma— 

* Mamma, Pisa per noi diventa Algeri.’” 

“A lean and gaunt figure appeared to him. In her hand she held a bill 
of exchange; and from her waist hung a chain composed of a thousand im- 
pawned pledges. Becero forthwith recognised her as Usury, from the long 
acquaintance he had had with her. He saw, too, the candelabras all assume 
living characters, and become an assembly of usurers. They appeared to be 


all noble—all knights ; and with one voice they cried to the phantom, ‘ Mo- 
ther, Pisa has become our Algiers.’ ” 


_ The order of St. Stephen was instituted against the Algerine 
pirates. And the last line of our quotation, therefore, implies 
that the impoverished Pisans are the objects of their warfare to 


these modern knights of St. Stephen, as Algiers was to their pre- 
decessors. 


Becero is frightened out of his wits; strange voices sound 
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around him. Prison, the tribunal, the pillory, the galleys are 
sounded in his ears. He fancies himself at last on the scaffold. 


“ Sotto vedea la folla 
A lato il cappucino ; 
Fu messo a capo chino ; 
Udi scattar la molla. 
Parveghi a quello scatto 
Sentirsi un certo crollo, 
Che alzd la mano a un tratto 
Per attastarsi il collo. 
Ma in quel punto una mano scettrata 
Gli calo sulla testa nefaria ; 
Allo strano prodigio incantata 
La Mannaja rimase per aria. 
Viva, viva gridava il buglione, 
La giustizia del nostro Solone, 
Che protegge chi ruba e chi gabba : 
Muoja Cristo, si sciolga Barabba!” 

“ Beneath him he saw the crowd, beside him the priest. His head was 
bent upon the block ; he heard the spring go off. At the click of that spring 
he seemed to feel a sort of jerk that instantly raised his hand to feel his neck. 
But at that moment a sceptred hand descended on his scoundrel head. Be- 
witched by the strange prodigy, the knife of the guillotine remained suspended. 
‘ Long live the justice of our Solon,’ cried the crowd around, ‘that protects 
the robber and the cheat. Let Christ die, and let Barabbas be released !’” 


Then the phantasmagoria change; all around the church he sees 
the members of the old but beggared nobility. With soiled lace 
on their faded tawdry uniforms, some of the epaulettes of which, 
as Becero well remembers, he himself held in pawn—with ragged 
orders hanging from thread-bare button-holes—and poverty- 
stricken looks, they are still, 

“Gente, che incoccia maledettamente 
Desser di carne come tutti siamo, 
E vorebbe per padre un altro Adamo.” 


“ Folks who are most cursedly angry at being made of flesh, as we all are, 
and who would fain have a different Adam for their ancestor.” 


These all burst forth into a storm of indignation at the new 
knight, and the elevation of a horde of usurers who have fattened 
on their ruin, and risen on their downfall. The last bit of pro- 
perty still remaining to several of the ancient families is their 
ancestral palace in Florence; and they live by letting this chiefly 
to the English, while they themselves live often in garrets. 
So the chorus of beggared nobles wind up their song of la- 
mentation and indignation by saying that, if the heroes that are 
gone have any fancy to haunt their old habitations, inasmuch 
as every thing is let, their souls must seek out the rascal who has 
the keys. 

Once again the scene changes! and now the crowd of the po- 
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pulace, who had known Becero as one of themselves, throng the 
church, and have their fling at the new knight. 


“Eh torna Becero,”—(they con-| Se dallo scandalo 

clude)— Di questa festa 
“Torna droghiere ; Non ti precipita 
Leva la maschere La chiesa in testa ; 
Di cavaliere. O in oggi ha credito 

Se schifo ai nobili Lo sbarazzino, 
Non fa lo loja O Santo Stefano 
Di certi ciaccheri Tira al quattrino ! 
Scappati al boja ; Ma noi che fecimo 

Se i preti a crederti Teco il mestiere, 
Son tanto bovi, 8’ ha a dir lustrissimo ? 
Con cotest’ anima L’ avresti a avere !” 
Che ti ritrovi ; 

“Come, Becero, turn back! turn grocer again! take off this mask of 
knightship! If the filth of rogues escaped from the hangman does not offend 
the nobles ;—if the priests are asses enough to believe you, with such a soul 
as yours ;—if the church does not fall in upon your head from the scandal of 
this inauguration, either roguery is in credit now-a-days, or St. Stephen has 
taken to keeping an eye on the pence! But we, who drove the old trade 
together with you—are we to call you ‘ your excellency ’—We wish you may 
get it!” 

The poem concludes thus: 


“ Tacquero ; e gli parea che ad una voce 
Ripigliasser le gente ivi affolate : 
‘Se dall forca ti salvé la croce, 
Non ti potra salvar dalle pisciate.’ 
Quindi ogni larva se ne ando veloce ; 
Fini la ceremonia e le cantate, 
E su in ciel Santo Stefano si lagna 
Di videre un pirata in cappamagna.” 

“ They ceased ; and it seemed to him that all the multitude assembled 
there with one voice returned to this burden of their strain—‘ If the cross 
of your order has saved you from the gallows, it cannot save you from in- 
famy.’ Then each phantom swiftly vanished; the ceremony and the singing 
was over; and above in heaven St. Stephen pewailed himself to see a pirate 
in the mantle of his order.” 


So much for Sir Becero! Perhaps it might not be difficult for 
a Florentine to point out the identical worthy who furnished the 
poet with the original of the newly-made knight. At all events 
it is easy enough to point out numbers to whom the satire is 
equally applicable. 

If our limits would permit us, we might possibly afford the 
reader some amusement by going through several of the other 
poems; but our space is waning ; and as we wish to reserve a 
page for an attempt at a poetical translation of one of the best of 
them, we must content ourselves with merely indicating the titles 
and subjects of a few of the most remarkable among the others. 

The death of Francis the First gives occasion to some most 
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powerfully severe lines; and the coronation of Ferdinand the First 
1s commemorated in one of the best, and at the same time most 
audacious, poems in the volume. All the potentates of Italy are 
represented as doing homage to the new emperor, and are each 
briefly but significantly characterised. First comes— 
“ Tl Savojardo dai rimorsi giallo, 
Si che purgd di gloria un breve fallo 
Al Trocadero.” 
This allusion to the early career of the Sardinian monarch, yellow 
with remorse, will need no explanation to those who have any 


acquaintance with the unhappy history of the Carbonaro attempts 
to liberate Italy. 


Next comes— 
“ Tl Lazzarone Paladino infermo.” 
“* The feeble Lazzarone King of Naples.” 
Next— 
“Jl Toscano Morfeo vien lemme, 
Di papavero cinto e di lattuga, 
Che, per la smania de eternarsi, asciuga 
Tasche e Maremme.” 


“ The ‘Tuscan Morpheus,’ with his girdle of poppies and lettuce, who, in 
the hope of immortalising himself, drains marshes—and pockets,” 


Is certainly, let our poet say what he will, the best of the bunch. 
The title here given him describes his manner accurately enough; 
and as for his draining pockets, as well as aus it 
may be true that the Tuscans are more taxed than they might be, 
they are infinitely better off in this respect than their priest- 
governed neighbours, and no one can deny high praise to the 
grand-duke for his persevering attempts to ameliorate the state 
of the Maremma. 
Next comes she of Parma, described as ‘ sfacciatamente degra- 
data,’—‘barefacedly degraded.’ 
Then— 
“ Fra si grave corteo gajo si mesce 
Di Lucca il protestante Don Giovanni, 
Che non é nella lista de tiranni 
Carne né pesce.” 


“ Among the grave assembly jauntily shows himself the Protestant Don 
Giovanni, of Lucca, who, in the list of tyrants, is neither flesh nor fish.” 


This whimsical union of the Duke of Lucca’s supposed Protestant 
opinions, and his known gallantries, describes him too, accurately 
enough. 

Then ‘the Modenese buffoon, ever planning scaffolds and guil- 
lotines,’ closes the procession. Does the reader wonder that this 
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little volume is prohibitessimo ? Does it not rather give a comfort- 
able assurance of the world’s progress, even on the other side of 
the Alps, that the author remains with his head on his shoulders, 
and breathing the free air of his native country? 

A poem entitled ‘ Apologia del giuoco del lotto,’ ‘An Apology 
for the Lottery,’ contains a well-meant ironical satire on the go- 
vernment for encouraging this most demoralising practice; thus 
trading in, and making a very large profit of, the debasement, 
ruin, and demoralisation of their people. The state lotteries, 
drawn weekly throughout Italy, are established with all the cir- 
cumstances most calculated to make them infinitely pernicious 
to the country; and it is difficult to conceive how any govern- 
ment, that would wish for an instant to impose itself on the world 
as ‘ paternal,’ can lend itself to such an abomination. 

The congress at Pisa, the first of the Italian meetings on the 
plan of the British Association, is the subject of a spirited and 
humorous poem, in which one of the despots of Italy attacks the 
grand-duke for not knowing his trade of monarch, in permitting 
such an assembly. 

If the grand-duke gets a passing word of praise by implication 
in the last-mentioned verses, he comes in for a full share of ridi- 
cule a few pages further on, in those entitled ‘ 11 Re Travicello,’ 
‘King Log. The nature of the satire and of the qualities attri- 
buted in it to the ‘Tuscan Morpheus,’ may be divined from the 
title. 

Some lines entitled ‘On Lamartine’s calling Italy—‘ the land 
of the dead,’’ are very fine—really poetry of a high order. We 
cannot refrain from giving the concluding lines. After several 
stanzas of most bitter and mordant irony, he breaks out— 


“ Cadaveri, alle corte 
Lasciamoli cantare ; 
E vediam questa morte 
Dov’ andera a cascare. 
Tra i salmi dell’ uffizio 
C’é anco il dies ire ;— 
Oh che! non ha da venire 
Il giorno del giustizio ?” 

“Brother corpses! let us leave them to sing at the courts of kings ; and 
let us wait to see on whom this death shall fall. Among the psalms of the 
ritual there is also that of the ‘dies ire’—day of wrath! Ay! and is there 
not also a day of judgment to come ?” 


One cannot read such lines, and know, moreover, that they find 
an echo in a thousand hearts, without feeling that the tenure of 
Italy’s rulers is a precarious one. There is danger in the men 
who write and feel such lines as those we have quoted. 
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We now come to— 


“LA CRONACA DELLO STIVALE. | “THE CHRONICLE OF THE BOOT. 


“To non son della solita vacchetta, {| “I was not made of common calf, 
Né sono uno stival da contadino ; | Nor ever meant for country loon ; 
E se pajo tagliato con I’ accetta, | If with an axe I seem cut out, 
Chi lavoro non era un ciabattino ; The workman was no cobbling 
Mi fece a doppia suola, e alla scudiera | clown ; 
E per servir da bosco e da riviera. A good jack-boot with double sole he 
made, 
To roam the woods, or through the 
rivers wade. 


“ Della coscia git gid sino al tallone | « Down from the thigh unto the heel 
Sempre all’ umido sto senza marcire: | I’m ever wet,* and stand it well ; 
Son buono a caccia, e per menar di | Good for the chase or spurring hard, 

sprone, As many jackasses can tell. 
E molti ciucchi ve lo posson dire. | Sewn strong with solid stitching, you 
Lavorato di solida impuntura | must know, 
Ho Y orlo in cima e in mezzo la cos- | At top a hem, all down a seam.I 
tura. showt 


‘Mal infilzarmi non 2 poi si facile, | “ But then, todon I’m rather hard ; 
Né portarmi potrebbe ogni arfa-| Unfit for wear of hucksters small, 
satto : I tire and gall a feeble foot, 
Anzi affatico e storpio un piede gra- And most men’s legs don’t fit at all. 
cile, To wear me long has been the lot of 
E alla gamba dei pit son disadatto : none ; 
Portarmi molto non poté nessuno ; A little while has satisfied each one. 
M’ hanno sempre portato un po per 
uno. 


Di quei che fur di me desiderosi. Of all who wish’d to try their foot ; 
Ma cosi qua e la per bizzarria But here and there, merely for fun, 
Ne citerd soltanto i pit famosi, The most illustrious I'll quote. 
Narrando come fui messo a soqqua- | How torn and maim’d I’ve been, I'll 
dro tell in brief, 
E poi come passai di ladro in ladro. | And then how passed along from 
| thief. 


| 
“To qui non vi faro la litania | “T'll give you here no catalogue 
| 


“ Parra cosa incredibile : una volta “’T will seem incredible ; but once 
Non so come, da me presi il ga- I set off at a gallop round, 
loppo And traversed all the world full speed ; 
E corsi tutto il mondo a briglia sciolta: But running over too much ground, 
Ma camminar volendo un poco/|TI lost my balance, and I fell down 
troppo smack 
L’ equilibrio perdei del proprio peso, | By my own weight, full-length upon 
E in terra mi trovai lungo e disteso. | my back. . 


“ Allora ci successe parapiglia : 
E genti d’ ogni risma, e d’ ogni conio 
Piovevan da lontan le mille miglia 
Per consiglio d’un Prete e del De- 
monio, 


“Then was a rumpus and a row ; 
Men of all nations, greatest, least, 
Pour’d down some thousand thousand 

miles, 
Led by the Devil and a priest : 


* The peninsula from Italy. + The Alps and Apennines. 
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Chi mi prese alle gamma, e chi alla 
fiocca 
Gridandosi fra lor—bazza a chi tocca. 


“Volle un Prete a dispetto della 

Fede 

Calzarmi coll’ ajuto o da se solo: 
Poi senti che non fui fatto al suo 

piede ; 

E allora qua e la mi dette a nolo: 
Ora alle mani del primo occupante 
Mi lascia, e per lo pid fa da tirante. 


“Facea col prete a picca, e le cal- 
cagna 
Volea piantarvi un bravazzon te- 
desco, 
Ma pit volte scappare in Allemagna 
Lo vidi sul caval di San Francesco: 
In seguito tornd, ci si e spedato, 
Ma tutto fino a qui non mi ha infi- 
lato. 


“Per un secolo e pit rimasto vuoto 
Calzai la gamba a un semplice mer- 
cante, 

Mi riunse costui, me tenne in moto, 
E seco mi porto sino in Levante; 
Ruvido, si;—ma non mancava un ette, 

E di chiodi ferrato e di bullette. 


“ Tl mercante arrichi; crede decoro 
Il darmi un po di garba e d’ appa- 
renza; 
Ebbi lo spone, ebbi la nappa d’ oro, 
Ma intanto scapitai di consistenza; 
E gira gira, vedo in conclusione 
Che le prime bullette eran pid: buone. 


“Tn me non si vedea grinza né spacco, 
Quando git di Ponente un birri- 
chino 
Da una galera mi salté sul tacco, 
E si provo a ficcare anche un zam- 
pino, 
Ma largo largo non ci stette mai; 
Anzi un giorno a Palermo lo strop- 
piai. 


A proverbial expression, signifying barefoot. 
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Some caught the leg, some held the 
tassell’d tie; 

And ‘touch and take’ was on all sides 
the cry. 


“ A priest, regardless of the faith, 
Help’d or unhelp’d would put me 


on, 
Then found I did not fit his foot, 
So let me out to any one; 
And thus at last in the first comer’s 
hands 
He leaves me, and for boot-hook only 
stands. 


“ A German braggart with the priest 
Play’d pikes to put his heel in me; 
But homewards on St. Francis nag* 
Full many a time I've seen him 
flee. 
Again he hither came; but sore of 
foot ; 
Nor has he ever yet quite donn’d the 
Boot. 


“ Unworn for one whole age or more, 
Then pull’d on by a merchant 
plain, 
He greased me fresh, and made me 
trot 
To the Levant and back again. 
Unpolish’d, trye ; —but not one jot I 
fail’d, 
With rare good hobs and sparables 
well nail’d. 


“The merchant throve ; then thought 
it right 
To polish up and smarten me; 
I wore the spur, the fleece of gold;— 
But lost my old consistency. 
Change follow’d change, that now I 
plainly see, 
That my first nails were far the best 
for me. 


“ T had nor rip nor wrinkle then ; 
When from the west a pilfering oaf 

Jump’d from his galley on my heel 
Tried even to insert his hoof. 

But comfortably there he could not 


stay; 
And at Palermot him I lamed one 
day. 


¢ Sicilian Vespers. 

















« Fra gli altri dilettanti oltramontani 
Per infilarmi un certo Re di Picche 
Ci si mise coi piedi e con le mani; 
Ma poi rimase li come Berlicche, 
Quando un Cappon geloso del pollajo 
Gli minaccid di fare il campanajo. 


“ Da bottega, a compir la mia rovina, 
Scappd fuori in quel tempo o git 
di li, 
Un certo professor di medicina ; 
Che per camparmi sulla buccia 
ordi 
Una tela di cabale e di inganni, 
Che fu tessuta poi per trecentanni. 


“ Mi liscid ; mi copri di bagattelle, 
E a forza d@ ammolienti e d’ im- 
postura, 
Tanto raspd, che mi cavo la pelle; 
E chi dopo di lui mi prese in cura 
Mi concid tuttavia colla recetta 
Di quella scuola iniqua e maledetta. 


“ Ballottato cosi di mano in mano, 
Da una fitta d’ arpie preso di mira, 

Ebbi a soffrire un Gallo e un Catalano, 
Che si misero a fare a tira tira. 

Fu Don Chisciotte alfine i] fortunato, 

Ma gli rimasi rotto e sbertucciato. 


“Chi mi ha veduto in piede a lui mi 
dice, 
Che lo Spagnuolo mi portd malis- 
simo ; 
MW’ inzafardd di morchia e di vernice ; 
Chiarissimo fui detto ed Illustris- 
simo. 
Ma di sottecchi adopero la lima, 
E mi Jascié pid sbrindoli di prima. 
**Da quel momento ognuno in santa 
pace 
La lesina menando e la tenaglia, 
Cascai della padella nella brace ; 
Birri, Baroni e simile canaglia, 





and looks like a fool. 


the Eighth. 
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“* Mongst ultramontane amateurs 
A certain King of Spades essay’d, 
With feet and hands to put me on ; 
But like Berlicche* there he stay’d, 
When jealous of the roost a Capont 
crowing, 
Just threaten’d him to set the bells 
a-going. 
“ My ruin to complete just then, 
Or maybe later, an M.D.,f 
Leaving his drugs and shop, rushed 
forth ; 
Upon my upper leathers he 
To help my case devised intrigues 
and lies, 
Whose web was woven for three cen- 
turies. 


“ He polished, jim-crack’d me all o’er, 
And with emollients, glosses rare, 
He rubb’d me till I lost my skin ; 
And he who had me next in care 
Still doctor’d me according to the rule 
Of that iniquitous and cursed school. 


“Thus toss’d about from hand to 
hand, 
I every harpy’s mark became. 
Both Frank and Spaniard I endured, 
Who play’d the ‘ Devil and Baker’s’ 
game. 
Don Quixotte proved at length the 
lucky wight ; 
But rent and ridiculed he held me 
tight. 
“ Who saw me on the Spaniard’s foot, 
Say that I sat ‘ malissimo’ 
Tho’ greased and varnish-daub’d, and 
styled, 
‘ Clarissimo’—‘ Illustrissimo.’ 
But on the sly he used the file so sore, 
That I was left more ragged than 
before. 


“ — each one at his own 
wi 
Using the pincers and the awl 
From frying-pan to fire I fell. 
Rogues, Bullies, Barons, great and 
small, 


* Berlicche. A grotesque character of Italian farce, who stands open-mouthed 
+ The allusion is to the famous scene between ~~ Capponi and Charles 


The Medici. 
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Me fecero angherie de nuova idea, 
‘ Et diviserunt vestimenta mea.’ 


“ Cosi passando da una ad altra zampa 
Di animalacci zotici et svezzati, 
Venne a mancare in me la vecchia 

stampa 
Di quai piedi diritti e ben piantati, 
Coi quali senza andar mai di traverso 
I] gran giro compii dell’ Universo. 


“ Oh povero stivale! ora confesso 
Che mi ha gabbato questa falsa 
idea ; 
Quando era tempo d’andar da me 
stesso 
Colle gambe degli altri andar volea; 
Ed oltre a cid la smania inopportuna, 
Di mutar piede per mutar fortuna. 


“Lo dico, e me ne dolgo; e non- 
dimeno 
Mi sento cosi tutto in isconquasso ; 
Mi par che sotto mi tremi il ter- 
reno 
Se mi provo ogni tanto a fare un 
passo ; 
Che a forza di lasciarmi malmenare 
Ho persa |’ abitudine di andare. 


“Ma il pid gran male me lo han 
fatto i preti, 
Gentaccia avara e senza discre- 
zione ; 
E lho con certi grulli di poeti, 
Ch’ oggi si sono dati al bachettone. 
Non c’e Cristo che tenga; i De- 
cretali 
Vietano ai preti di portar stivali. 


‘E intanto eccomi qui roso e ne- 
gletto, 
Branciato da tutti e tutto mota; 
E qualche gamba da gran tempo as- 
petto 
Che mi levi di grinza e che mi 
scuota ; 
Non Tedesca, s’ intende, né Francese, 
Ma una gamba vorrei del mio paese. 
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To torture me had each a new idea, 
‘ Et diviserunt vestimenta mea.’ 


“ Thus shuffled on from hoof to hoof 
Of each untutor’d clownish brute, 
I’ve come to lose the olden print 
Of that upright, well-planted foot, 
On which, without one single crooked 
tread, 
The circuit of the Universe I made. 


“ Oh! wretched boot! I must confess 
One foolish plan has me undone ; 
Of walking with another's legs 
When it was time to use my own ; 
And more than this, the madness 
most unmeet, 
Of hoping change of luck from change 
of feet. 


“ With tears I say it ; for I feel 
Myself all shatter’d and awry ;} 
Earth seems to shake beneath my 
tread 
If but one single step I try. 
By dint of letting bad guides lead 
me so, 
I’ve lost the habit and the power 
to go. 


“But my worst foes have been the 
priests, 
Unconscionable grasping race ! 
I'd have at certain poets too* 
Who count their bead-roll now-a- 
days, 
Christ goes for nothing ; the Decretal 
puts 
A veto ’gainst the priesthood wearing 
‘ boots.” 


“Torn and neglected now I lie, 
And paw’d by every dirty hand, 
Long have I waited for some leg 
To fill my wrinkles, make me 
stand ; 
No German leg or Frenchman’s be it 
known, 
But one within my native country 
grown. 


* The recently renewed Catholic tendencies in France and Germany, have 
shown themselves also in Italy in the creation of a school of literature. Manzoni, 


oe Silvio Pellico, &c., are the poets belonging to the class here al- 
u to. 











“Una gid ne assaggiai d’un certo 
Sere, 
Che se non mi feceva il vagabondo, 
In me poeta vantar di possedere 
Il piu forte stival del mappamondo. 
Ah! una nevata in quelle corse 
strambe 
A mezza strada gli geld le gambe. 


« Riffatto allora in sulle vecchie forme, 
E riportato allo scorticatojo, 
Se fui di peso e di valore enorme, 
Mi resta a malapena il primo cuojo ; 
E per topparmi i buchi nuovi e vecchi, 
Ci vuol altro che spago e piantar 
stecchi. 


“La spesa e forte, e lunga @ la fa- 
tica, 
Bisogna —— brano per brano, 
Ripulir le pillachere all’ antica, 


Piantar chiodi e bullette ; e poi pian 
piano 
Ringambalar la polpa ed il tomajo :— 
Ma per pieta badate al calzolajo! 





“Scavizzolate all’ ultimo se c’ & 
Un uomo pur che sia, fuorch? pol- 
trone: 
E se quando a costui mi trovo in pie 
Si figurasse qualche buon padrone 
Di far con meco il solito mestiere, 
Lo prenderemo a calci ne) sedere.” 
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“ Acertain great man’s once I tried, 

Who, had he not gone strolling 
forth, 

Might well have boasted he pos- 


sessed 
In me the strongest boot on earth. 
But snowstorms, on his crooked 
course one day, 
Froze both his legs just as he got half 
way. 


“ Refitted on the ancient last 
And subject to the knife again, 
Tho’ once of mighty worth and 
weight, 
My under-leathers scarce remain ; 
And as for patching holes both new 
and old, 
It is not thread nor pegs will make 
them hold. 


“The cost is dear, the labour long ; 
You must patch over piece by 
iece ; 
Brush off the dirt in ancient mode, 
Drive nails and brads; then by 
degrees 
The calf and upper-leathers all re- 
make :— 
But to the cobbler go, for Heaven’s 
sake! _ 
“Find me but out some man; he'll 
do, 
If only not a coward ; when 
I find myself upon his foot, 
Should some kind sir, like former 
men, 
Presume with me in the old way to 
treat, 
We'll give him a sound kick on 
honour’s seat.” 





Our readers may from this specimen form some idea of the tone 
and spirit of these prohibited rhymes ; and those among them, 
who may have had an opportunity of becoming thoroughly ac- 
guainted with the Tuscan character, will feel at once how well 
calculated to become extensively popular, and even influential, a 
volume treating such subjects, in such a manner, must be. 

If space permitted we would gladly add a translation of another 
poem, entitled ‘ JJ Preterito pi che perfetto del verbo ‘ Pensare, 
conjugato da un civico. ‘The Preterpluperfect of the Verb ‘to 
think,’ conjugated by a Citizen.’ The nature and aim of its satire 
may be pretty well guessed from its title, It is an ironical pane- 
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gyric of the ‘good old times,’ when the rule was ‘ nihil de Prin- 
cipe, parum de Deo,’ &c. &c., and is full of genuine humour. 

No people more vividly feel the force of satire than the Italians 
cooeilll, and more especially the Tuscans. No people are more 
alive to the ridiculous, or more habitually wont to mingle with 
and vent in ridicule the deeper and more bitter feelings of hate 
and indignation. The sharp-witted Tuscan, of every class of 
society, loves, as the Roman im the days of Horace, ‘ naso suspen- 
dere adunco’—whatever strikes him as hateful or absurd. Nor 
are those passages, scattered throughout these poems, in which the 
poet alludes to the oe of the Italians themselves, and 
their own share in the shame of being as they are, at all likely to 
injure the author or his book in the estimation of his countrymen. 
In France it might do so. In America an author, who expressed 
his thoughts of his nation as freely, would be in danger of his life. 
But in Italy, not only is there an increasing feeling of the truth 
of such reflections, but there is a rankling and bitter spirit, all the 
more violently active internally, from the forcible suppression of 
all outward manifestation of it, which now pervades the thinking 
portion of the Italian public, and which takes a morbid pleasure 
in stinging itself into rage ageinst the coming of that ‘dies ire,’ 
to which the poet alludes in one of the passages we have quoted. 

To that day every Italian who has worth to care for his country, 
or sense to comprehend its present position, is looking forward 
with religious hope and confidence. And the number of such 
Italians is far greater than English travellers, who spend a season 
or two in the country, and see only the very topmost superfices of 
its society, are apt to imagine. The number of such is great; and 
it is increasing. For in truth Italy is not dead ; it is not a ‘ terra 
dei morti ;’ though it has been long but too much like one. The 
writer of the preface to the volume before us, which we have al. 
ready quoted, speaks no more than the truth when he says ‘ there 
is no symptom which announces the death of this people. Their 
right arms nerve themselves for labour ; industry struggles vigor- 
ously amid the labyrinth of twelve lines of fiscal barriers. Thought 
subtilises itself, and oozes forth through the capillary tubes of the 
censorship. On all sides a fresh and vigorous vegetation spreads 
itself beneath the influence of this life-engendering air, reclothes 
the ancient as well as more recent ruins, and adheres even to the 
black walls of the prison house.’ 

All this is true. Signs of life, of improvement, and of hope, 
are visible on all sides ; and every well-wisher of humanity, every 
friend to his species, every advocate of progress and civilisation, 
must witness the advance which Italy has made, and the gradual 
improvement which is daily manifested by her, with the highest 
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satisfaction and sympathising joy. Every good man will look 
alike with contemptuous pity and aversion on the weakling tyrants, 
who are striving to arrest the onward march of humanity, and 
will watch the struggle against the oppressor with the most 
anxious wishes for the success of the oppressed. But there is 
another view of the subject, which the philosophic observer of 
human affairs cannot lose sight of, and which it would well behove 
the leading minds of ‘ Young Italy’ to keep constantly before the 
eyes of her people. 

*‘ Quisque suz fortune faber,’ is as true of national as of indivi- 
dual existences. The application of this severe truth to the un- 
fortunate may seem harsh; but it is salutary, and—what is more 
—it is the truth. That which a nation is—that in every case is 
what it has deserved to be;—or rather, to speak more philosophi- 
cally, is what it has been possible for it to be. Whatever the 
national fortune has been, such must it inevitably have been ; 
the nation being in itself such as it was. And not only so, but, 
moreover, whatever the fortunes and misfortunes of a people may 
have been, it was best for the ultimate interests of that people and 
of humanity, that it should so have been. Misfortunes were needful 
phases in the processof national education ; sufferings were inevitable 
correctors and purifiers of sins and weaknesses;—even degradation 
was an indispensable stage in the series of changes which were to 
lead to prosperity and greatness. For of a surety we do believe 
that this world is ruled and governed by a God, and in no wise 
by a Devil—as those needs must in reason maintain who deem 
that evil, ultimately ending in evil, falls on nations from causes 
not generated within themselves. 

The conviction of the rightness, fitness, inevitable necessity, 
and ultimate beneficence of this God-government of the universe 
will not be shaken in the mind of the philosophic student of his- 
tory by the difficulty of tracing its rationale and plan in many 
cases. ‘To do so requires frequently a longer view of the people's 
history than the human eye can command at a single reach. But 
with regard to Italy this is not the case. Nor is any long course 
of deduction necessary to enable us to trace all her past and pre- 
sent sufferings to their natural and necessary causes in the faults 
and weaknesses of her people. It is in vain for Italy to cry out 
against Europe for looking unfeelingly and unconcernedly at her 
misery and thraldom. It is in vain to sit by the roadside and ery 
to Hercules for help. As long as Italy remains whaé she is, she 
must remain as she 1s. We do most truly believe, and most fer- 
vently hope, that she is ceasing to be what she has been; and 
that the day is at hand when she will cease to be as she is. But 
the day has not yet come; and Italy has yet work to do before it can 
02 
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arrive. Howsoever small a number of righteous men may avail to 
save the city—that requisite number must unfailingly be found. 
Italy has hitherto not made up the tale. She must produce more 
self-denial—more superiority to the little jealousies—more enlight- 
ened comprehension of her position, her wants, and hopes—more 
unity of purpose—more patience and sedulous attention to the slow 
and painful toil of raising the moral character of the masses of the 
peop e. All this she must do, and—let it not be doubted—WILL 
o; and the day of her deliverance will arrive. 


Art. X.—Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab ; containing a par- 
ticular Account of the Government and Character of the Sikhs. 
From the German of Baron CHARLES HUEGEL, with Notes by 
Major T. B. Jervis, F.R.S. London: Petheram. 1845. 


WHEN the elevated plains and valleys of the Himalaya mountains 
were inhabited by the blessed race that succeeded to the deities of 
India, there was found in the north-western bend of the chain a 
vast lake. Numerous brooks and rivers flowed into it; temples, 
and palaces, and fanciful habitations, erected by divine hands, 
ornamented its margin; here, towered a stately grove; there, a pro- 
montory, green and shady, projected its rough point into the 
flood, while at short intervals rustic villages of infinitely pictu- 
resque aspect ye brightly along the strand. Every morning, 
as the day broke, animals of all forms and sizes, from the castle- 
bearing bulk of the elephant down to the slender mountain goat, 
might be seen slaking their thirst on its shore strewed with peb- 
bles, or waving with rustling sedges. The inhabitants led a life 
superior to that of mortals. They built themselves light and ele- 
gant barks, in which they sailed over the waters, traversing the 
shadows of the huge mountains, which morning and evening fell 
athwart their surface, or glancing like gigantic swans through the 
bright sparkling sunlight, which invested its central expanses. 
There was among them no idea of toil as yet. Whatever they 
wanted the bounteous earth gave. Consequently, they knew no 
strife, but dwelt in perfect harmony together, fashioning blissful 
songs, or inventing those many-coloured legends which erate 
descended in showers on the plains, and flooded the docile fancies 
of millions of men. 

What gods were worshipped in those ages tradition itself 
scarcely knows. Probably Bhavani—the Athor of the Egyptians— 
the Aphrodite of the Greeks—under some name or other received 
the devotions of those happy mountain dwellers. We say probably, 
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because: as there were temples there must have been gods, and 
among the gods of the infant world none was so likely to be wor- 
shipped, in a region such as we have described, as the great mo- 
ther of the universe. 

In process of time, as children multiplied, the valleys were found 
too narrow, the gardens and orchards too small, the fruit trees too 
few. The good people gazed upon the lake, and though it was 
very pleasant, though it looked at times like a mirror of gold or 
silver set there by Heaven, that it might contemplate in it the 
reflection pf its own beauty, they began secretly to wish that its 
dimensions would shrink, and that, instead of those dancing waves, 
which laughed and frolicked idly at their feet, they could behold 
long sweeps of orchards in blossom, or rich green meadows, with 
= waving like those very billows themselves in the breeze. 

hile these thoughts filled their minds, a stranger from the west 
appeared among them. He was a man indefinitely old, like the 
mountains, or the clouds that floated over them. Time had trans- 
formed, but not subdued him. His beard, white as the Hima- 
layan snow, waved magnificently down his breast, yet his cheeks 
were ruddy, and his eyes full of fire. He seemed to speak all 
languages. With the grave elders he dealt in prudent counsel, 
but with children he frolicked like a child. By day he passed 
from village to village, having in his hand a staff, which he 
seemed to carry more for show than for service. At night he 
retreated into the woods, or wandered to the tops of the moun- 
tains, where he ate snow, and made himself a covering and a 
pillow of it till morning. 

One night, all the inhabitants round the lake being in 
their beds, a sound was heard such as man never heard be- 
fore. It filled the whole region, it rose above the crests of 
the mountains, it descended into the depths of the lake, a 
quivering motion passed through the ground, the floors of the 
habitations heaved and trembled, loud voices above seemed to 
hold converse with louder voices beneath. ‘Then came one inde- 
scribable burst, one loud long roar passing from east to west, 
deafening, almost maddening, those who listened to it. All the 
people fell on their faces, where, in agitation and terror, they re- 
mained till morning. Then, by degrees, as the gray light showed 
itself at every window, they rose from their gg of fear, and 
opened their doors, and walked forth slowly and timidly, not 
knowing what awful sight they might witness. And what beheld 
they? ‘The lake was gone, and a vast, unsightly basin of mud alone 
remained to mark where it had once been.* In wonder they 


* Similar traditions prevail in various parts of Asia and in Aderbijan we find 
it reproduced in connexion with King Solomon, “ A tradition exists that this 
part of the country was formerly a lake, and that Solomon commanded two 
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looked towards the mountains, and there, dilated to an extraordinary 
stature, stood the old man leaning with one hand on his staff, and 
with the other pointing to the stupendous rent in the mountains 
through which the water had escaped. He then rose into the 
air, assumed the form of a cloud, and while all the inhabitants of 
the valley gazed upwards with amazement, floated away between 
two peaks of the mountains, and was soon lost to sight. 

The valley thus formed is Kashmir, and the broad bold stream, 
which still pursues the track of the old man towards India, is the 
Jhylum. As might naturally be expected, various traditions pre- 
vail respecting the event, shadowed forth by the above legend. 
Bernier, when, in company with Aurungzéb and Danekhmend 
Khan, he visited the valley, was told that its great benefactor was 
a Pir, or holy man, named Kasheb. By the time of George 
Forster, tradition had changed its mind upon the subject, and 
attributed the marvellous event to King Solomon,* pointing, by wa: 
of proof, to the Takht-i-Suliman, or throne of Suliman Ben Daoud, 
which, in the form of a flat-topped hill, still towers over the capi- 
tal of Kashmir. Other travellers have obtained other versions of 
the great primitive mythe, which forms as it were a part of the 
religion of the Himalaya’s western extremity. With us a lady’s 
shawl is the only memento of that antediluvian catastrophe, or 
a few pages in a book otf travels, or a semi-oriental snatch of verse, 
in the works of an effeminate poet. At no very distant day, 
perhaps, the course of political events in the East may lead us to 
take a livelier and deeper interest in what concerns that beautiful 
valley, when our bayonets shall be scen flashing round the gar- 
dens of the Shalimar, and the roar of our artillery be rever- 
berated from the rocks of Bimber and Baramoolar. For the pre- 
sent, however, we eschew politics and political predictions, and 
confine ourselves to what is or has been in Kashmir. 

When Aurungz¢b performed the journey of pleasure to which 
Bernier has given celebrity, there were poets in the valley, who, 
in conjunction with the Mogul bards from Agra and Delhi, 
chanted, in extravagant verse, the advent of the emperor. They 
nicely divided their praises, heaping a part on their imperial visi- 
tor, and the other part on their country. It had already long ago 
received from the a the epithet of the unrivalled land, and 
an European in the suite of Aurungzéb expressed his surprise, 


deeves or genii, named Ard and Beel, to turn off the water into the Caspian, 
which they effected by cutting a passage through the mountains; and a city, 
erected in the newly-formed plain, was named after them Ard-u-beel.”— Sketches 
on the Shores of the Caspian, by W. R. Holmes, p. 42. 

* The two versions may, however, be reconciled by having recourse to ano- 
ther version of the legend which speaks of Kasheb, as a deo-deeve or genius in the 
service of Suliman Ben Daoud. 
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that the Mohammedans had not thought of locating there the 
ancient tradition of Paradise. In his pages it is invested with a 
beauty which falls little short, perhaps, of that of Eden. His 
imagination —— deceived itself. Ascending from the burn- 
ing plains of Hindustan, and passing with almost miraculous 
suddenness from fiery gusts and dust-clouds, and fields cracked, 
parched, almost calcined by the glowing sun, into a deliciously 
cool atmosphere, breathing over the most lovely vegetation, and 
investing with a transparent mantle the grandest and most varied 
scenes in Asia, it could scarcely resist the impulse of enthusiasm. 
But the fancies of men are as various as their features. Bernier’s 
eloquent description, suggesting, perhaps, to some exaggerated ideas 
of beauty and sublimity, led almost necessarily to disappointment. 
Succeeding travellers, beholding Kashmir under less favourable 
auspices, and possessing also a less intense sympathy with what is 
vast and charming in nature, have experienced less pleasure than 
he obviously felt. From the impulse of rivalry, also, they have 
been rather disposed to be critical than to indulge their admira- 
tion, to sober down the colours of his picture, than to present us 
with a repetition of it. Still, when every drawback has been 
made, when we have sacrificed to coldness, to literary inferiority, 
and to envy, enough will yet remain in the Indian Paradise 
to fascinate the imagination of all who delight in the vast and 
varied show of nature. 

Baron Hiigel, whose narrative now lies before us, in Major 
Jervis’s able translation, was not a person to relish the beauties of 
Kashmir. He was suffering under the severest afflictions of the 
heart. He had lost what, to a man of kindly feelings, nothing 
can replace, and only betook himself to travelling in the hope of 
allaying, by the excitement of change and danger, the irrepressible 
pangs of grief. We respect his sorrows, and can easily compre- 
hend by how many subtle processes they contrived to mingle 
with all his feelings, so as irresistibly to sadden his views, and 
frequently to warp his judgment. But while disposed to make 
every allowance for him on this account, we must say that we 
think him very little fitted to be a traveller. What a contrast 
between him and Masson! The latter, barefoot, half naked, 
hungry, and surrounded by every description of peril and diffi- 
culty, proceeds cheerfully on his way, interpreting men charitably, 
making excuses for their faults, expressing gratitude for their 
kindness ; the former discontented, grumbling, effeminate, enjoy- 
ing all manner of luxuries, and still sighing incessantly for more, 
exhibits a readiness to put the worst possible construction on peo- 
ple’s motives and actions. Not that Masson is destitute of caustic 
bitterness. He can be severe enough, when severity appears to him 
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to be called for, and in some cases only, perhaps, appears; but he 
understands the Orientals, knows whatis good a what is bad 
in them, and found enough of the former to justify a decided pre- 
ference for their character. We could willingly journey with him 
round the world. His works are full of elastic dling, and generate 
hope and confidence in the reader. To a lover of travels, therefore, 
they are invaluable. Baron Hiigel, though obviously a proficient 
in such philosophy as is prevalent in Germany, can never detach 
his sympathies from himself, to link them, even temporarily, with 
the millions through whom he passes. He regards them as so many 
modifications of annoyance, so many springs of bitterness to the 
hapless traveller. In his mind, therefore, as in that of the Romans, 
stranger and enemy are synonymous. He beheld in the dusky 
Asiatics, only so many creatures of prey, fabricated and disposed 
by nature —— upon German barons, and ease them of their 
property. e idea of rank, again, exerted itself in him, only to 
inflame his self-love, to twist and tangle his idiosyncracies. Ever 
thing estimable resides in his view among the great ; nobility 1s 
a sort of fifth essence ; a sacred something, an from nature’s 
reserved cabinet, to be imparted only to grandees of the empire. 
It is easy to foresee how poor simple men and women, dressed in 
plain cotton, eating rice, drinking little or no wine, and professing 
obedience to a foreign race, must appear insignificant in such a 
personage’s eyes. And yet we believe Hiigel to be a good-natured 
individual upon the whole. He would have taken more correct 
views of humanity, had he, in Lord Ellenborough’s phrase, been 
‘¢an innocent traveller,” emancipated from the shackles of nobility, 
and having the burden of no title to bear on his shoulders about 
the world. But even in spite of these hindrances he often shows 
to much advantage. 
People travel of course for a variety of purposes; but by far 
the noblest is to acquire wisdom for themselves, and augment the 
‘sum of happiness for mankind. The mere chronicler of informa- 
tion has a much lower aim. What he writes may be useful also, 
but it is immeasurably inferior to what we find in the poetical 
and speculative traveller, who, whether we accompany him 
through cities or solitudes, pours into our minds by the way the 
stores of a sound philosophy. A very peculiar delight is ex- 
perienced in traversing the high places of the earth, a delight 
which does not evaporate in mere enjoyment, but exercises a 
chastening influence upon the character. It is the same with 
oceans and deserts. Instead of being distracted by innumerable 
objects of interest, our minds in such situations fnd themselves 
alone with the infinite, and dilate to their utmost dimensions, in 
the effort to become commensurate with it. This effort, however 
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vain in its general scope, practically produces the most beneficial 
results. We project ourselves temporarily beyond the sphere of 
vulgar cares and interests, and enjoy that delicious calm, which 
springs from a familiar intercourse with the grand and beautiful. 
Most persons have tasted something of this, though few, perhaps, 
comparatively, have known what the feeling is im all its sweep 
and intensity. To reach this enjoyment it is necessary to have 
strolled among the pinnacles of the Alps or Andes, to have 
trodden the glaciers of the Himalaya, to have beheld the sun rise 
and set for months, on the expanse of ocean, or to have travelled 
by the guidance of the lights of heaven over the sterile waste 
of the Tomeb, witnessing no life, but that which you yourself 
and your companions entrust to that infinite grave. 

Kashmir has not yet been visited by any one capable of 
making the most of the subject. Bernier’s shiiccosih cram 
his genius. The believer in atoms and a vacuum could hold no 
profitable colloquy with nature as she appears in those dizzy and 
glittering solitudes. His fancy, after flancing upwards for a mo- 
ment at the cold pinnacles of the Himalaya, projected so far 
aloft that the very heavens, according to the imaginations of the 
Hindfi poets, have been fashioned into a dome on purpose to 
make room for them—returned shuddering to take shelter in the 
sunny, smiling valley which nestles so snugly at their bases. If 
he could not sympathise, however, with the sublimer portions of 
the picture, for what was purely terrestrial, for what was cheerful, 
warm, and full of vitality, he had the keenest possible relish. 
Accordingly, his description of what may strictly be termed the 
valley is beyond measure charming. It : es not read like a pro- 
duction of the seventeenth century, but presents itself to our 
fancy with all the graces of a modern composition about it. 

No doubt Bernier’s Epicureanism neutralised considerably his 
poetical tendencies, and repressed the generous humanity of his 
nature; but if he was unlucky in his philosophy, he understood 
the art of writing, not only in its ordinary rhetorical sense, but in 
that much higher interpretation, which includes the power to 
fascinate coming centuries, by keeping every thing repulsive out 
of sight, and dwelling only on thése things which are calculated 
to invest a writer’s character with an interest and a charm for the 
reader. In this respect Baron Hiigel is less fortunate. Possibly, 
when he sat down to write, he felt no desire to make us love him. 
Satisfied with the delusions of rank and fortune, he may not have 
experienced the necessity of conciliating the good will of critics 
or readers. He very likely discovers grandeur enough to satisfy 
his appetite in his baronial elevation, and has no desire to pass 
for a hero with the world. At any rate, nothing can be less 
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heroic than his conduct on most occasions, even as chronicled b 
himself. We often blush for his pettifogging littleness in his 
dealings with the natives; we are vexed to find that any European 
issuing from British India, and liable, therefore, to be mistaken for 
an Englishman, should have exhibited so much the aspect of a 
skinflint, as this bearer of orders and ribands. Hiigel tells us 
himself, that Jacquemont left a bad reputation behind him, which 
he seems to have earned by positive dishonesty. Of all such de- 
linquencies we cheerfully acquit the German baron. He paid his 
way we make no doubt, but contrived, in doing so, to exhibit so 
much niggardliness, that we much question whether, had he 
cheated the natives in a dashing way, he would not have pleased 
them better. 

We may seem to be taking a harsh view of our worthy baron’s 
proceedings; but we feel perfectly confident that no English 
reader, of moderately generous sentiments, will arrive, by the 
perusal of his work, at a conclusion very different from ours. 
A traveller is, of course, under no necessity of throwing away his 
money. He may perambulate the world, if his circumstances 
allow him to do no better, after the fashion of a Jew, taking all 
he can get, and giving nothing to any one. But then he should 
be careful to assume no airs, which in Asia people are apt to 
interpret into determination to distribute cash. For they think, 
and not perhaps unreasonably, that if they are to be called upon 
to endure a stranger’s folly, some amends ought to be made to 
them for their forbearance. 

Now Baron Hiigel travelled like a prince, with a thundering 
big tent, another lesser one to set it off, and a most ostentatious 
retinue. Seeing this, the natives naturally expected that his dis- 
bursements would be lavish in proportion, and that they should 
profit considerably by his passage through their country. We fear 
they were semana disappointed, some of them certainly were; 
and we fear also that many among them, not sufliciently 
acquainted with our national done, may have mistaken Baron 
Hiigel for an Englishman. It is to be hoped that the poor 


Thanadar, who figures in the following little scene, was not one of 
these. 


“The Thanadar made his appearance this morning, and demanded 
my Perwind, or permission to travel, which I had received from the 
Maha Rajsh | found that the man was only doing his duty, and there- 
fore referred him te my Manshi, that the Perwand might be produced. 
Te wae ie the possesion of the Chobdir'’s eerwant, and he war till 
mag!) bated im a heme, whemeer however he was quick! y surreal. 
Whee he deel comme forth, | oedered bem t) tebe care im future that he 
proviered the Mahe Rajah» perms wherever it was necessary that | 
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might not be importuned by such inquiries; and the man assured me 
that he had done so the previous day. The Thanadar then came in for 
his share, and he was asked what he meant by such impertinence. He 
could only answer that he was entitled to ask a certain sum from an 
one who went by this mountain pass, and that he hoped I would not 
refuse to give the accustomed toll. I desired him to be told that he 
had chosen a wrong method of asking for a present, and that he might 
turn his back on my tent as soon as possible.” 

Another instance of hardfistedness deserves to be comme- 
morated. Of course the baron might have suppressed it if he 
pleased, as we feel convinced he has suppressed a hundred 
similar, but not foreseeing the inferences that might be drawn 
from it in his favour, he relates the whole affair with the most 
bewitching naiveté. We have seen travellers remain all night 
in a most comfortless and dreary situation, rather than stimulate 
the industry of their attendants with a single piastre. We have 
known them to endure sharp hunger, rather than pay half a 
farthing more for a pile of cakes than the current market value; 
but we do not recollect to have witnessed any thing so cool as 
Baron Hiigel’s style of economy. We think we see before us 
now the blank looks of the unlucky natives at the conclusion of 


the transaction, which Baron Hiigel is about to describe for us. 
What they thought of the Burra Sahib may be easily imagined 
by those who are acquainted with the Hindds. Doubtless, on 
their return home, their admiration of his munificence, blossomed 
into poetry, so that in all likelihood, half a dozen little songs, in 


praise of Baron Hiigel’s savoir faire, are chanted to this day 
along the foot of the Himalaya. But let us hear the baron’s cha- 
racteristic little narrative. 


“ Among the firs on the north side of the mountain I espied a Daphne, 
at least so I judged from the bud, and a little further on a Vaccinium, much 
resembling our own ; and, still onwards on the other side of a ravine amid 
some birches, a new shrub like the Rhododendron, whose branches were 
mostly bent earthwards by the snow. Its hardy appearance, however, 
convinces me that it would flourish in our cold climates. With infinite 
fati and trouble I reached a clump, but could find neither bud nor 
ak ond returned quite exhausted to the road. Later in the day I 
perceived a second and larger group, growing on a 
opposite side of the ravine, and | promised to give a of rupees to 
the man who first brought me some of the seeds. In an instant they were 
all rushing down the precipice, without heed of : ; 
from rock to rock antil | trembled to look after them, ¢ = 
bank was com gained. My glass showed nee they were breaking 
all the branches at hasard, bet they were gone too far fer my volee 
te reach them, and | coukl only hope that by goed beck reoagehe 
brvmg te one elt, at beast, om whi by a frveane marge be fewamed, he 
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to be called for, and in some cases only, perhaps, appears; but he 
understands the Orientals, knows whatis good. and what is bad 
in them, and found enough of the former to justify a decided pre- 
ference for their character. We could willingly journey with him 
round the world. His works are full of elastic feeling, and generate 
hope and confidence in the reader. To a lover of travels, therefore, 
they are invaluable. Baron Hiigel, though obviously a proficient 
in such philosophy as is prevalent in Germany, can never detach 
his sympathies from himself, to link them, even temporarily, with 
the millions through whom he passes. He regards them as so many 
modifications of annoyance, so many springs of bitterness to the 
hapless traveller. In his mind, therefore, as in that of the Romans, 
stranger and enemy are synonymous. He beheld in the dusky 
Asiatics, only so many creatures of prey, fabricated and disposed 
by nature to a upon German barons, and ease them of their 
property. The idea of rank, again, exerted itself in him, only to 


inflame his sclf-love, to twist and tangle his idiosyneracies. Ever 

thing estimable resides in his view among the great ; nobility 1s 
a sort of fifth essence ; a sacred something, stolen from nature’s 
reserved cabinet, to be imparted only to grandees of the empire. 
It is easy to foresee how poor simple men and women, dressed in 


plain cotton, cating rice, drinking little or no wine, and professing 


obedience to a foreign race, must appear insignificant im such a 
personage’s eyes. And yet we believe Hiigel to be a good-natured 
individual upon the whole. He would have taken more correct 
views of humanity, had he, in Lord Ellenborough’s phrase, been 
‘¢an innocent traveller,” emancipated from the shackles of nobility, 
and having the burden of no title to bear on his shoulders about 
the world. But even in spite of these hindrances he often shows 
to much advantage. 

People travel of course for a variety of purposes; but by far 
the noblest is to acquire wisdom for themselves, and augment the 
sum of happiness for mankind. The mere chronicler of informa- 
tion has a much lower aim. What he writes may be useful also, 
but it is immeasurably inferior to what we find in the poetical 
and speculative traveller, who, whether we accompany him 
through cities or solitudes, pours into our minds by the way the 
stores of a sound philosophy. A very peculiar delight is ex- 
perienced in traversing the high places of the earth, a delight 
which does not evaporate in mere enjoyment, but exercises a 
chastening influence upon the character. It is the same with 
oceans and deserts. Instead of being distracted by innumerable 
objects of interest, our minds in such situations find themselves 
alone with the infinite, and dilate to their utmost dimensions, in 
the effort to become commensurate with it. This effort, however 
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vain in its general scope, practically produces the most beneficial 
results. We project ourselves temporarily beyond the sphere of 
vulgar cares and interests, and enjoy that delicious calm, which 
springs from a familiar intercourse with the grand and beautiful. 
Most persons have tasted something of this, though few, perhaps, 
comparatively, have known what the feeling is in all its sweep 
and intensity. To reach this enjoyment it is necessary to have 
strolled among the pinnacles of the Alps or Andes, to have 
trodden the glaciers of the Himalaya, to have beheld the sun rise 
and set for months, on the expanse of ocean, or to have travelled 
by the guidance of the lights of heaven over the sterile waste 
of the desert, witnessing no life, but that which you yourself 
and your companions entrust to that infinite grave. 

Kashmir has not yet been visited by any one capable of 
making the most of the subject. Bernier’s sitlemals cramped 


his genius. The believer in atoms and a vacuum could hold no 
profitable colloquy with nature as she appears in those dizzy and 
glittering solitudes. His fancy, after glancing upwards for a mo- 
ment at the cold pinnacles of the Himalaya, projected so far 
aloft that the very heavens, according to the imaginations of the 
Hindfi poets, have been fashioned into a dome on purpose to 


make room for them—returned shuddering to take shelter in the 
sunny, smiling — which nestles so snugly at their bases. It 
he could not sympathise, however, with the sublimer portions of 
the picture, for what was purely terrestrial, for what was cheerful, 
warm, and full of vitality, he had the keenest possible relish. 
Accordingly, his description of what may strictly be termed the 
valley is beyond measure charming. It does not read like a pro- 
duction of the seventeenth century, but presents itself to our 
fancy with all the graces of a modern composition about it. 

No doubt Bernier’s Epicureanism neutralised considerably his 
poetical tendencies, and repressed the generous humanity of his 
nature; but if he was unlucky in his philosophy, he understood 
the art of writing, not only in its ordinary rhetorical sense, but in 
that much higher interpretation, which includes the power to 
fascinate coming centuries, by keeping every thing repulsive out 
of sight, and dwelling only on those things which are calculated 
to invest a writer’s character with an interest and a charm for the 
reader. In this respect Baron Hiigel is less fortunate. Possibly, 
when he sat down to write, he felt no desire to make us love him. 
Satisfied with the delusions of rank and fortune, he may not have 
experienced the necessity of conciliating the good will of critics 
or readers. He very likely discovers grandeur enough to satisfy 
his appetite in his baronial elevation, and has no desire to pass 
for a hero with the world. At any rate, nothing can be less 
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heroic than his conduct on most occasions, even as chronicled by 
himself. We often blush for his pettifogging littleness in his 
dealings with the natives; we are vexed to find that any European 
issuing from British India, and liable, therefore, to be mistaken for 
an Englishman, should have exhibited so much the aspect of a 
skinflint, as this bearer of orders and ribands. Hiigel tells us 
himself, that Jacquemont left a bad reputation behind him, which 
he seems to have earned by positive dishonesty. Of all such de- 
linquencies we cheerfully acquit the German baron. He paid his 
way we make no doubt, but contrived, in doing so, to exhibit so 
much niggardliness, that we much question whether, had he 
cheated the natives in a dashing way, he would not have pleased 
them better. 

We may seem to be taking a harsh view of our worthy baron’s 
proceedings; but we feel perfectly confident that no English 
reader, of moderately generous sentiments, will arrive, by the 
perusal of his work, at a conclusion very different from ours. 
A traveller is, of course, under no necessity of throwing away his 
money. He may perambulate the world, if his circumstances 
allow him to do no better, after the fashion of a Jew, taking all 
he can get, and giving nothing to any one. But then he should 
be careful to assume no airs, which in Asia people are apt to 
interpret into determination to distribute cash. For they think, 
and not perhaps unreasonably, that if they are to be called upon 
to endure a stranger’s folly, some amends ought to be made to 
them for their forbearance. 

Now Baron Hiigel travelled like a prince, with a thundering 
big tent, another lesser one to set it off, and a most ostentatious 
retinue. Secing this, the natives naturally expected that his dis- 
bursements would be lavish in proportion, and that they should 
profit considerably by his passage through their country. We fear 
they were somewhat disappointed, some of them certainly were; 
and we fear also that many among them, not sufliciently 
acquainted with our national character, may have mistaken Baron 
Hiigel for an Englishman. It is to be hoped that the poor 


Thanadar, who figures in the following little scene, was not one of 
these. 


“The Thanadar made his appearance this morning, and demanded 
my Perw4n4, or permission to travel, which I had received from the 
Maha Rajah. | found that the man was only doing his duty, and there- 
fore referred him to my Manshi, that the Perwana might be produced. 
It was in the possession of the Chobdér’s servant, and he was still 
snugly lodged in a house, whence, however, he was quickly summoned. 
When he did come forth, I ordered him to take care in future that he 
produced the Maha Rajéh’s permit wherever it was necessary, that I 
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might not be importuned by such inquiries; and the man assured me 
that he had done so the previous day. The Thanadar then came in for 
his share, and he was asked what he meant by such impertinence. He 
could only answer that he was entitled to ask a certain sum from any 
one who went by this mountain pass, and that he hoped I would not 
refuse to give the accustomed toll. [| desired him to be told that he 
had chosen a wrong method of asking for a present, and that he might 
turn his back on my tent as soon as possible.” 


Another instance of hardfistedness deserves to be comme- 
morated. Of course the baron might have suppressed it if he 
pleased, as we feel convinced he has suppressed a hundred 
similar, but not foreseeing the inferences that might be drawn 
from it in his favour, he relates the whole affair with the most 
bewitching naiveté. We have seen travellers remain all night 
in a most comfortless and dreary situation, rather than stimulate 
the industry of their attendants with a single piastre. We have 
known them to endure sharp hunger, rather than pay half a 
farthing more for a pile of cakes than the current market value; 
but we do not recollect to have witnessed any thing so cool as 
Baron Hiigel’s style of economy. We think we see before us 
now the blank looks of the unlucky natives at the conclusion of 
the transaction, which Baron Hiigel is about to describe for us. 


What they thought of the Burra Sahib may be easily imagined 
by those who are acquainted with the Hinds. Doubtless, on 
their return home, their admiration of his munificence, blossomed 
into poetry, so that in all likelihood, half a dozen little songs, in 
praise of Baron Hiigel’s savoir faire, are chanted to this day 
along the foot of the Himalaya. But let us hear the baron’s cha- 
racteristic little narrative. 


“ Among the firs on the north side of the mountain I espied a Daphne, 
at least so I judged from the bud, and a little further on a Vaccinium, much 
resembling our own ; and, still onwards on the other side of a ravine amid 
some birches, a new shrub like the Rhododendron, whose branches were 
mostly bent earthwards by the snow. Its hardy appearance, however, 
convinces me that it would flourish in our cold climates. With infinite 
fatigue and trouble I reached a clump, but could find neither bud nor 
seed, and returned quite exhausted to the road. Later in the day I 
perceived a second and larger group, growing on a steep place on the 
opposite side of the ravine, and I promised to give a couple of rupees to 
the man who first brought me some of the seeds. In an instant they were 
all rushing down the precipice, without heed or precaution, springing 
from rock to rock until I trembled to look after them; the steep 
bank was soon gained. My glass showed me they were breaking off 
all the branches at hazard, but they were gone too far for my voice 
to reach them, and I could only hope that by good luck they might 
bring me one slip, at least, on which a fruit might be found. On their 
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return a small wood was laid before me, but not what I wished, and 
I retained the rupees, thinking we might be more fortunate presently.” 


From these little incidents it may be inferred that Baron Hii- 
gel clung with a pretty tight grasp to the good things of this 
world: he wished the natives to understand that he knew the 
value of four shillings, and that he had no intention of setting up 
for the rival of Hatim Tai. No wandering derwish blessed him 
as he went. The interior of no cottage was illuminated by the 

litter of his rupees. Not a Hindfi from the mouth of the 

Loogly to the sources of the Jhylum ever dined or supped the 
better for Baron Hiigel’s voluntary charity. Sometimes a piece 
of money was extorted from him by dint of overwhelming impor- 
tunity, as by the fakir who planted himself before the door of his 
tent, and vowed he would never desist, night or day, from his 
yells and screams, till the Satanic Teuton should give him some- 
thing. That old fellow knew the way to the baron’s heart, or 
rather to his purse, for to purchase quiet slumbers he consented 
to relinquish some small portion of his beloved property. When 
rougher methods would do he had recourse to them. Placed be- 
yond the fear of retaliation by the despotic Perwénd of Ranjit 
Singh, he treated the natives as insolent travellers do the fellahs 
in Egypt, and when they presented themselves before him to sup- 
plicate for charity in the name of God, he directed his servants to 
drive them away with blows. What religion Baron Hiigel pro- 
fesses is more than we can undertake to say—of course it is not the 
Christian ;—but whatever it be, he stands in unfavourable con- 
trast with the Epicurean Bernier. 

Much greater severity of language would be justified; but it is 
better, perhaps, to verge towards the extreme of leniency than 
towards its opposite. "The baron, however, exhibited during his 
Indian travels one other propensity, upon which we cannot re- 
frain from offering a remark or two. He systematically pursued 
the plan of shocking the prejudices of the natives by bringing out 
into the most striking relief his differences from them, by dis- 
playing his contempt for their ceremonies, which he would occa- 
sionally abstain even from witnessing; by slaughtering their 
sacred animals, and disturbing the roots even of their most harm- 
less beliefs. We are far from desiring to inculcate the notion that 
superstition is to be treated with the deference due to religion; 
but where we can we should always distinguish between erroneous 
fancies, which in their tendencies are hurtful to mankind, and 
such as obviously promote their happiness. A traveller has no 
time to make converts. He cannot change the whole framework 
of a fellow-creature’s thoughts, re-adjust the balance of his under- 
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standing, and lift him above the mists: of error. He should be 
satisfied, therefore with affording him the benefit of his own 
better example, and suffer him to draw, if so disposed, his con- 
clusions from that. Baron Hiigel thinks differently, as the reader 
will perceive from the following incident: 


. 

“ About one-third of the way we came to the abode of a fakir, near 
several little stone buildings, and a spring called Dendrah, round which 
a considerable party of the dwellers of the mountains were spending 
their hours of rest from work. Many were carrying to Jama large 
bundles of rose-coloured wood of the Deobasa, which is found about 
this spot; but I could not find any of the trees, though I went out of 
my way, with one of the collectors, in search of one. Overcome by the 
heat, my people lay down by the spring, from which the fakir brought 
them all water, while multitudes of monkeys were leaping from tree to 
tree, and flocks of parrots filled the air with their clatter. Gigantic 
trees, round which climbed many a parasite, rose in the little plain near 
the spring. When the fakir had administered to the wants of all my 
servants, I beckoned to him, and he quickly drew near with a vessel 
filled with water. I then perceived that he was a very aged man— 
‘How old are you? said]. ‘ Ninety-two,’ replied he. ‘And how 
long have you lived at this spring?’ ‘ Since I grew to manhood.’ 
‘And why do you remain here? ‘ Why! repeated he ; ‘ see you not 
that I refresh the weary traveller with water, and send him strength- 
ened on his way? ‘ But he would find it without you.’ ‘And 
when the sand in this lonely spot chokes the spring, who would find the 
water then ?—By serving the poor I serve God.’ ‘ But these same 
poor feed you, otherwise you could not exist.” ‘He who has abundance 
gives to the needy, if he values his own happiness. I am the rich man 
here; for the water is mine ; and many a great man travelling this way 
is bounteous to me, in order that I may live until another comes. Truly 
there are such good men in this world; for many are the years that I 
have lived without quitting this spring.’ 

“Poor man! Knowing only one small valley, how narrow and 
confined must God’s beautiful creation appear to thee! To thee a tree 
must be a forest, a hill a division of the world, the spring thine ocean ; 
and yet, who would not give all his knowledge, every worldly advantage, 
in exchange for this peaceful mind, this conscientious assurance that he 
commands every thing that constitutes happiness.” 


We should better have liked these sentiments, had their utter- 
ance been preceded by no attempt to shake the fakir’s unfaltering 
confidence. The disciple of Lucretius and the schoolfellow of 
Moliére, likewise encountered a fakir in these mountains, less 
gentle and amiable than his modern successor, but still possessed 
by the persuasion that he was useful to mankind, without which 
existence scarcely seems to be supportable. He was probably the 
original of the hermit in ‘ Rasselas,’ who exercises dominion over 
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the seasons. No one exactly knew his age or his religion—points, 
indeed, on which he appears to have been himself doubtful—but 
he had dwelt among those solitudes from the time of Jehanghir, 
and enjoyed miraculous powers. He could cause it to thunder 
when he listed, and rivaled /Zolus himself in his authority over 
the winds. The spirits of the four quarters dwelt with him in his 
cavern, and at his bidding would issue forth to vex the neighbour- 
ing regions with tempests of hail, or snow, or rain. In short, he 
kept the nether world in awe— 


“ With wildé thunder-dint and fiery levin.” 


‘His countenance,” says Bernier, “ had something wild in its 
expression, enhanced by his long and ample white beard, which 
fell negligently over his breast. He asked alms with a haught 
air, for which he permitted the passers-by to drink the water which 
he kept ready for them in earthen vessels, ranged in order on a 
large stone. He made travellers a sign with his finger that they 
should pass on speedily without stopping, reprehending those who 
made the least noise, because, as he observed to me, when I had 
entered into his cave, and conciliated him by most humbly placing 
a half rupee in his hand, ‘ noise in this place occasions the most 
furious storms and tempests. Aurungzéb,’ added he, ‘ has acted 
wisely in following my counsel, and prohibiting all loud sounds. 
Shah Jehan was always careful to act in the same manner ; but 
Jehanghir having once slighted my advice, and ordered the trum- 
pets to sound and the timbrels to play, nearly paid for this act of 
temerity with his life.’” 

It would have argued a degree of insanity little short of that 
exhibited by the knight of the rueful countenance, to do battle 
with this lord of the winds. Bernier heard him patiently, vexed 
him with no impertinent logic, tortured him with no needless 
doubts. The imaginary treasures which he possessed on the arrival 
of the traveller, was not in the slightest degree diminished at his 
departure. Baron Hiigel might have imitated this policy with 
advantage. Had he done so, he would not only have commanded 
greater respect from his reader, but would have avoided placing 
himself in the very ridiculous and humiliating position which he 
describes in the following passage :— 


“Tt was quite dark as I returned dispirited and alone towards my tent, 
with my gun over my shoulder. Something suddenly flew past me over 
the roofs of the houses, and being just in that sort of humour when the 
chance of killing any thing is satisfactory to the feelings, I took good 
aim, and the next instant a vampire, or large bat, fell on the ground at my 
feet. The report of my gun had brought all the people out of their 
houses, and on seeing the creature, which was just able to crawl along, 
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they set up a piercing ery. These animals, as I well knew, are con- 
sidered holy by the native Indians, and I expected that their fanaticism 
would break out in some terrible vengeance on the slayer. Such an 
act of sacrilege has cost many an European his life ; and I confess that 
the howlings set up on this disaster seemed to predict a similar fate for 
me. The tragical denouement of an affair very similar to this, which 
had taken place recently at Matra, came to my mind. Two officers 
were attacked there by an old monkey, and instead of conforming to the 
custom of the country and driving the disgusting creature away with 
stones, they shot it without the least repugnance. The people instantly 

ressed on them, in spite of the interference of the magistrate, who 
protected them until they were enabled to mount the back of their 
elephant, and pursued them, hurling stones, which wounded them so 
sorely, that, as the only means of saving their lives, they ordered the 
Mah&t to drive their elephant into the Jamna and let it swim across. 
He did so, but the waters were then at their very highest, and ele- 
phant and rider were drowned together. By an equally sad death, two 
of my friends, Colonels Combes and Black, had given a convincing proof 
how dangerous it is to rouse the fanatical fury of an Indian mob. The 
same destiny seemed very likely to be mine within an hour ; but the 
traveller who wanders in strange countries, among stranger people, is 
habituated to look death steadily in the face in all its forms. As for 
these things, I had resigned myself, on leaving Europe, to the very 
probable chance of never seeing it again ; at this critical moment I did 
not feel even a sensation of surprise. They hemmed me closely round, 
one holding up the wounded creature, whose unearthly ery accompanied 
the chorus of angry voices, till I gradually gained the shelter of a house, 
which protected me from assailants in the rear, my gun keeping off the 
foremost of my complaiyants. There I remained for nearly a quarter 
of an hour, until some of the Thanadar’s people were seen approaching, 
as I trusted, to rescue me. Whether, however, they thought their 
force not sufficient for this purpose, or that, after hearing the crime I 
had been guilty of, their superstition overcame all compassion, they 
soon turned their backs on the scene, and left me to my fate. 

“The noise then became louder; the threats grew more alarming. 
Fortunately, there were no stones to be found, but the task of forcing 
back my assailants with the gun became more and more fatiguing, until 
the light of day wholly disappeared. It was then that, quickly availing 
myself of the known inconstancy of feeling in the Indian character, and 
of the cireumstance of darkness concealing the form of my sacred victim, 
I harangued the multitude with such happy effect on my sorrow for this 
mishap, and the precautions I would take in future, that their hearts 
were gradually softened, and, to my infinite relief, I was permitted to 
find my way back to my tent, with life and liberty.” 


We may now return once more to the approaches ‘of 
Kashmir, which we have all this while been deterred from 
entering by the idiosyncracies of Baron Hiigel. When we 
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draw near an oasis in the desert, half the charm of the little Para- 
dise is derived from the vast ring of barrenness, in which, like a 
gem, it is set. The rocks and the sands, bathed in burning light, 
impart a tenfold value to the cool umbrageous verdure that springs 
up in the midst of them to soothe the eye and give serenity to the 
mind. ‘The wilderness seems to wave a flaming sword round its 
little Eden, but turns away its point from the breast of perseve- 
rance. Nearly so is it with Kashmir; we descend into it on all 
sides from a prodigious wall of precipices soaring here and there 
into peaks of immeasurable height. Let us place ourselves once at 
the foot of the Pir Panjal, and climb as speedily as possible the 
barrier that separates the southern wanderer from the valley. 


* The ascent is dreadfully steep. With a volume of Bernier in my 
hand, I gazed around, and recalled in imagination the time when the 
gorgeous suite of the Emperor of Delhi clambered up these perilous and 
difficult paths. In many parts the soil is so loose and crumbling as to 
afford no safe footing ; and large masses falling from above block up the 
usual road, and force the traveller to find out a new one as he best can. 
It seems to me impossible that elephants could ever tread such a pass, 
not so much on account of their unwieldy size, for they climb steep 
places with incredible facility, but that their weight is so enormous; and 
I find in Bernier an account of a number of elephants which were pre- 
cipitated into the depths below, as they proceeded with the Zenana on their 
backs. A small tower is built on the highest point, where a party of 
the Maha Rajah’s troops are stationed throughout the year; and hard by 
is the grave of a Mohammedan fakir, named Pir Panjal, from whom 
the mountain takes its name. There is a fine prospect in the direction 
of the Panjab, and the eye, stretching over unnumbered ranges of hills, 
loses all further view in the dimmer and warmer atmosphere of the 
south. A little further on, we passed into a gorge of the mountain. 
On the north or right side was a vast wall of snow above us; the south was 
a naked rock. In vain I essayed to catch one glimpse of the long-looked- 
for valley, the limits of my wanderings in Asia in this direction. Towards 
the east stretched a barren plain, through which flows the Damdam, a 
river now partly frozen; and in many spots were deep holes, evidently 
dug by bears. I saw none of these animals, but their traces were 7 
perceptible. One creature we saw climbing up the naked rock, which 
I imagine must have been a leopard; it was nearly white, with a long 
tail, and of large size. Finally, after another hour of toilsome way, my 
anxious eye descried the huge mountain masses of Tibet, beyond the 
valley of Kashmir, their highest peaks, Mer and Ser, being plainly 
visible. I saw them but for an instant; a turn of the road again hid 
them from my view; but never rose any more proudly than they, with 
their two pyramids, the one black, the other white, close to one another, 
and apparently of the same altitude. .... . The road next took us 
through a‘ deep ravine; and then, just as I expected to get a last 
glimpse of the valley, came another hill, and another. We skirted for 
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some time a wall of rock, which was built as a safeguard by order of 
Shah Jehan. The superstitious inhabitants of these parts have a tale con- 
cerning Ali Merdan Khan, the builder of this wall and of all the serais 
between Lahor and Kashmir. According to this fable, as the architect 
marshalled his workmen along the road, he came suddenly to a tower, 
which they one and all refused to pass, because a man-eater, called Lal 
Gilam, dwelt there, who was accustomed from the tower to seize upon 
the passengers, as they stole one by one along the narrow path, and 
hurl them down the precipice, when he devoured them at his leisure. 
The brave Ali Merdan Khan went into the tower first, but Lal Galam 
had just quitted it. He found his son there, however, whom he instantly 
hurled down the precipice. Since that time nothing more has been 
heard of Lal Gilam, and the remembrance of the murders he committed 
is gradually dying away; but the tower still bears his name, and was 
certainly a fit place for the dwelling of arobber. That the Pir Panjal has 
ever been dangerous enough, without the needless addition of cannibals, 
is shown by the countless skeletons of horses and oxen, and the whitened 
human bones, which remain melancholy evidences of the fate which has 
overtaken many a wanderer in these terrific passes.” 


In the foregoing extract, Baron Hiigel alludes to a terrible 
catastrophe which occurred during one of Aurungzéb’s visits to 
Kashmir; the ladies of the imperial court were mounted in mik- 
dembars, or close litters, on the backs of elephants, which climbed 
in an extended file the steep acclivity of the Pir Panjal, over a 
road bordered by precipices. The foremost elephant accidentally 
taking fright—at the terrific ascent before him, according to the 
Hindoos—reeled backwards, and struck against the next follow- 
ing in succession; this again, thus driven rearwards, fell against a 
third, and this third again upon a fourth, until the whole line, 
consisting of fifteen, capsized with their fair burdens, rolled over 
the precipice, and were precipitated to the depths of the valley. 
It is easy to conceive what confusion this incident occasioned in 
the imperialarmy. Nevertheless, only three or four of the ladies 
were killed; but the elephants, which, when they fall even on a 
common high-road, seldom rise again, all perished, though slowly, 
for Bernier, who passed two days afterwards, saw several of them 
still moving their trunks. 

It is now time we should descend into the valley, which, with 
wonderful judgment, our German traveller thought proper to 
explore in winter. During any other season of the year, the 
genial influences of nature might have inspired even iin with 
something like picturesque power. His phlegm would have 
yielded to the charm of spring, and summer might have melted 
him into admiration and charity. Under any circumstances, how- 
ever, Baron Hiigel’s style could not possibly have reflected all the 


grand and varied features of Kashmir. His is no plastic hand, 
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capable of fashioning out of the elements of language a world of 
mountains, clouds, valleys, lakes, and rivers, studded with ruins, 
diversified by groves and gardens, and animated by a population, 
striking even in its looped and windowed raggedness. ‘To be 
convinced of this we need only accompany him to the top of the 
Taht-i-Suliman, and bid him describe to us what he beholds from 
thence. ‘There is life in the landscape which genius ponders over; 
the leaves rustle, the brooks leap and gurele in its periods. Baron 
Hiigel delineates, but does not vivify. Winter’s cold hand guided 
his pen when he wrote, and reined in his sympathies, when he 
attempted to feel. 


“ Having with great difficulty,” he says, “ clambered up the mountain 
pompously styled the Throne of Solomon, the first object which presented 
itself was an ancient Buddhist temple (Deval), composed of masses 
of rock, with a curious doorway, evidently of very high antiquity. 
The temple was, in later times, converted into a mosque ; a Persian 
inscription, of more modern date, gives no information as to the 
original temple, but to Solomon is ascribed the honour of being the 
founder. It is said, moreover, that a very ancient Sanscrit inscription 
is now buried under ground. At present the Hindis call the temple 
Shankar Acharya. The massive construction and peculiar form of this 
edifice render it well worthy of a visit. The mountain, divided from 
the Tibetan chain, to which it evidently belongs, is 1200 feet high ; 
the view from it over the whole valley of Kashmir is, indeed, most truly 
grand and beautiful. Motionless as a mirror, the lake lies outstretched 
below, reflecting the vast chain of the Tibetan hills, while the extensive 
city is seen spreading along its shores, and the Jelam winds slowly 
like a serpent through the green valleys, and, to complete the scene, 
the lofty Pir Panjal, with its countless peaks of snow, forms on one 
side a majestic boundary.” 


Would that we could serve Baron Hiigel as Mirabeau once did 
Volney! The learned and able traveller appeared in the Conven- 
tion with a written speech in his hand, and Mirabeau, who was his 
familiar friend, looking over his shoulder, saw that it was full of elo- 
quence. Snatching it, therefore, from him, the fervid sophist ex- 
claimed, ‘ Let me deliver it!’ and forthwith proceeded to electrify 
the assembly by his vehement and impassioned declamation. With 
Volney’s cold manner, the speech would have produced no effect 
whatsoever. We do not pretend to treat Baron Hiigel after 
this fashion, but with a better prompter at our elbow, we shall 
endeavour to make out something like a picture of what the 
traveller may witness from the Taht-i-Suliman, or pick up here 
and there, by the careful use of his eyes. 

Kashmir is an oval valley, about ninety miles in length, and 
varying considerably in breadth. As you descend towards it 
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from the snowy mountains of Tibet, you traverse first a rugged 
chain, bristling with pine forests, and intersected by ravines of 
tremendous depth. thew small rivers dash down the rocks in 
semi-arches of white foam, startling the solitudes with their in- 
cessant roar. Descending still further, we arrive at the lowest 
stage, as it were, of the mountains, where they put on round and 
gentle forms, and are clothed with groves of lovely green, divided 
from each other by sweeps of pasturage. Here the empire of 
life and civilisation commences. Droves of horses and cattle, 
flocks of sheep and goats are beheld everywhere browsing on the 
sweet grass, while the thickets abound with game, such as part- 
ridges, hares, gazelles, and a delicate species of musk deer. The 
abundance of wild flowers, which in spring render the air almost 
heavy with their fragrance, are fed on by countless swarms of 
bees, whose honey augments the resources of the inhabitants. 
At the same time, these woods and bosquet shades harbour no 
noxious animals. The serpents, swarming everywhere else in 
India, are almost unknown here, as are also the bear, the tiger, 
the lions ; so that it may, like Palestine, be said to be a land 
flowing with milk and honey. 

The pastoral beauties of these hills are enhanced by contrast 
with the mountains overhead, covered with everlasting snows, 
and soaring far above the regions of storms and clouds, where the 
present themselves to the eye serene and luminous, like the fabu- 
lous Olympus of the poets. 

From among the roots of the mountains on all sides issue a 
number of springs and rivulets, which the inhabitants conduct 
into their level rice-fields, and sometimes convey to the tops of 
the smaller hills, by means of a high causeway of earth. In their 
descent from these heights, the surperfluous waters sometimes preci- 
pitate themselves in cascades, contrasting beautifully with the 
rich verdure between which they tumble down. The streams 
and brooks thus produced, flowing to the trough of the valley, 
unite there, and form a large river, which, after many turnings 
and windings occasioned by the conformation of the ground, 
issues forth from Kashmir, between two steep rocks at Baramoula. 

This abundance of streams renders the plains and hills so green 
and fertile, that the whole kingdom looks like one vast garden, 
beautified with luxuriant trees, and dotted thickly with towns 
and villages, which present themselves through openings in the 
woods. In one direction you behold a long sweep of rice fields of 
the brightest green; in another, the eye rests upon broad meadows, 
or fields of corn or saffron, or various kinds of vegetables. No 
spot refuses to respond to the labours of the husbandman. The 
whole prospect reminds the traveller, by its fertility, of the Delta 
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of the Nile, where hundreds of shining canals diffuse inexhaustible 
plenty on all sides. Here nature, however, if less prolific, is more 
beautiful. Fancy can imagine nothing softer than the forms 
which she puts on, when in the morning the white mists that 
have been brooding all night upon the field and waters, rise slowly 
from their beds to meet the glowing rays of Surya, and becoming 
impregnated with rosy light, float away to conceal themselves 
amid the inaccessible snowy valleys of Tibet. A nobler panorama 
can nowhere be beheld on the surface of the globe ; and when, 
weary of contemplating its grandeur, we descend to minuter and 
more familiar objects, our imagination is no less gratified. In 
the midst of rills, and winding canals, and small lakes, we 
observe tasteful gardens and orchards of apple and pear, and 
plum, and apricot, and walnut trees, now covered with blossoms, 
and now with fruit. Here and there, on the sunny uplands, are 
vineyards,— 


“ Where the grape, 
In bacchanal profusion, reels to earth ; 


Purple and gushing.” 


In the private gardens all the vegetables of Europe, together with 
some peculiar to the East, are cultivated, among which we may 
notice the melon and the water-melon, which are here raised in the 
greatest perfection. Owing to a deficiency of horticultural know- 
ledge, many species of the fruit continue to be less exquisite than 
they might be rendered, though the mere influence of the sun 
and air, unassisted by art, sometimes ripens peaches and apricots, 
inferior to none in the world in flavour. Under the direction of 
English gardeners, Kashmir might be converted into a real 
Paradise, and made to furnish India with an inexhaustible supply 
of all the delicious fruits of the temperate zone. 

There is one question connected with Kashmir, upon which it 
may be expected that we should not be altogether silent; we 
mean that of climate. The discussion of it, however, is attended 
by some difficulties, as not one of the travellers who have visited 
the country can be regarded as a competent authority, none of 
them having resided in it long enough to have himself witnessed 
all the various phenomena which nature presents infinitely 
diversified in a series of years. Almost as a necessary conse- 
quence we have very contradictory accounts; some affirming the 
air to be salubrious, while others consider it remarkably unhealthy; 
some maintaining that there exists an almost perpetual calm, 
while others, speaking from their own personal knowledge, 
describe the atmosphere of the valley as subject to the purifying 
visits of tremendous hurricanes. On the subject of salubrity or 
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insalubrity, travellers are generally too apt to arrive at their con- 
clusions hastily. If they themselves suffer inconvenience either 
from heat or cold, if their spirits are depressed, if unseasonable 
exposure produces fever or agues, why, then, they give a country 
a bad name, and cause it to pass for unhealthy. Baron Hiigel 
proceeds very reasonably in regard to this matter, though he falls, 
naturally enough, into some mistakes. He saw no storms, and 
therefore, he says, none ever take place; but when he comes to 
give his testimony on the comparative salubrity of the air, his 
decision is favourable. 

Itseems highly necessary, however, in weighing a traveller’s testi- 
mony respecting the dryness or moisture, the bracing or relaxing 
qualities of the air of any region, to inquire whence they came. 
For the last country they have visited will constitute to them, 
whether they be conscious of it or not, the standard of com- 

arison. Thus Hiigel, ascending from the humid plains of the 
Panjab, found the climate of Kashmir dry, bracing, and elastic ; 
while Moorcroft, descending into it from the lofty table lands of 
Tibet, where the air is almost as destitute of moisture as that of 
the great Sahara, imagined it to be overloaded with watery 
vapours. ‘The imaginations of both these writers were sick. 
Sorrow had soured the one, and disappointment and persecution 


the other. We cannot, therefore, without examination, adopt 
their views ; still less can we rely on Jacquemont, who, relying 
on the easy fertility of his pen, determined to sport as many 
paradoxes as possible. He was apt to discover wonders, where 
wonders there were none. To him the —— going 


to church, at Calcutta, with his wife on his arm, was a pheno- 
menon to be marvelled at. His notions of heat may have been 
like his notions of dignity, a little peculiar ; otherwise we should 
be led to conclude that neither Peshawur, Shikarpoor, nor Bander- 
a-Bassi, is hotter than the banks of the Kashmir Dal. Often 
have we seen a buffalo, oppressed by heat and tormented by flies, 
take refuge in a river, or even in a stinking pool, where, with his 
nostrils just above water, he has lain or stood enjoying himself, 
and laughing, we dare say, at his persecutors. We should have 
liked to see Jacquemont imitating the buffalo, and immersing his 
philosophical person in the Dal to escape the heat. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he found it useless; for, as the gods once 
churned the ocean, having previously, we suppose, converted it 
into milk, so Surya had now made a hot bath of the lake. 
Nothing was to be gained by getting into it. 

Heat like this, however, is seldom experienced in Kashmir. 
The inhabitants regarded it as something out of the course of na- 
ture, and offered up public prayers to Heaven for deliverance 
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from it. But a high temperature by no means necessarily sup- 

oses unhealthiness. For while Bander-a-Bassi is one of the 
Prottest and most unhealthy places in the world, Peshawur, 
which experiences an equal degree of caloric, ranks among the 
healthiest. One single fact, however, admitted by all travellers, 
completely, in our opinion, upsets the notion of Moorcroft and 
others, that the air of Kashmir is insalubrious. It is said that the 
women of the country have very large families, and rear them, 
which is nowhere, we believe, the case, where the climate is bad. 
One of the most unequivocal signs of an ungenial atmosphere is 
its unfavourable effect on the genius of animal life; for where 
these quicken and come to maturity, there can exist nothing hos- 
tile to the vital principle. We shall here borrow from Mr. 'Thorn- 
ton a passage bearing on the point we have been discussing. 


“Tn consequence of the great elevation of Kashmir, the cold in winter 
is considerable, being, on an average, much more severe than in any 
part of the British isles, and this in a latitude lower than that of Sicily. 
Snow usually begins to fall early in December. Night frosts set in as early 
as the middle of November, and by the end of that month the trees are 
stript of their leaves, and all animal vegetation is cut off. A thick haze 
overspreads the whole valley, and the lakes and rivers send up clouds of 
vapour. Every movement of men or beasts raises great quantities of 
dust, and the haze becomes so great that, even at mid-day, and under 
a cloudless sky, no object can be seen at a mile’s distance. This murky 
state of the air extends for about 200 feet above the level of the valley, 
and those who ascend beyond that height, see the snowy mountains of a 
dazzling whiteness, and the sun shining clearly in a cloudless sky, whilst 
the low country lies hidden in dim obscurity. The first fall of snow 
restores the clearness of the air. Though snow lies to the average depth 
of two feet from the early part of December to the middle of April, the 
cold in general is a few degrees only below the freezing point. The 
Jailum is seldom completely frozen over, though ice invariably covers the 
surface of the lakes to a considerable distance from the banks. The snow 
begins to disappear in March. The end of March and beginning of 
April are distinguished by the popular term of dirty spring or mud 
season, and these appellations in regard to the mire of the surface, and 
the rapid succession of gusts of wind and hail, with short gleams of 
sunshine, are well deserved. Up to the beginning of June much rain 
falls, though Kashmir is beyond the influence of the periodical monsoon, 
which so extensively deluges parts of Asia.” 


Every country, however, has its drawbacks. In Kashmir the 
principal pest may be said to be the inhabitants, who contrive by 
their filth to spoil one of the loveliest regions upon earth. Cities 
everywhere in the East are deformed by mounds of rubbish, and 
filled, more or less, with pestilential effluvia. In Cairo, a man 
can scarcely walk through the Jews’ quarter without requiring an 
ounce of civet to swecten his imagination, for, as he proceeds from 
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street to street, stench in every variety assails his nostrils; and, if 
he be a stranger, most probably enriches his mind with some new 
ideas of what is noisome and abominable. The Neapolitans some- 
times swear, by all the smoke that circulates through the streets of 
Constantinople; but would find a more potent oath, if they swore 
by all the stink. Even their own beautiful city does not alwa: 
smell like essence of roses. Ispahan and Bagdad, El talk 
Damascus, and Tabreez, encircle theirinhabitants with foetid odours, 
which may partly explain their partiality for pungent perfumes 
and tobacco smoke. We need not, therefore, be greatly surprised 
at finding the capital of Kashmir somewhat less fragrant than its 
meadows. Probably the Orientals have no olfactory nerves, or 
such as are affected only by pleasant smells. At any rate, the 
dwellers in the city of Kashmir appear to encounter their share of 
unsavoury scents, and that, too, voluntarily; otherwise nothing 
would be easier than to effect their own deliverance. 

In Bernier’s time, this picturesque and striking little capital 
was the abode of greater wealth and comfort than it is at present, 
and consequently some little more attention was paid to cleanliness. 
But a Frenchman’s nose is not so easily offended as an English- 
man’s. Paris is a tolerably good introduction to the East, so 
that any one who has accustomed himself to sniff the matinal 
odours of the Cité and the Quartier St. Antoine, will strolf*in 
greater comfort along the Kalish at Cairo, or through the Arme- 
nian suburb at Julfa, in Ispahan. As Bernier, however, was an 
Epicurean, he may be supposed to have cultivated his nose, so 
that we lay some stress on his testimony in this particular. Still, 
it is rather negative than positive. He does not say that the city 
of Kashmir was fragrant, but he omits to dwell so vehemently on 
its stenches, as later travellers have done. All, however, agree 
that it is a pretty place, prettily situated. But they find the 
houses to be built of wood, and adduce different reasons to account 
for this phenomenon. One observes that wood is cheap, and 
assigns that as the cause; another has recourse to the laziness of 
the people; while a third discovers an explanation of the whole 
in the violent earthquakes to which, like Lima, the city is liable. 
Thus, in 1828, twelve hundred houses were overthrown, and 
upwards of a thousand people destroyed. Nevertheless, in various 
parts of Kashmir, we find numbers of stone temples, which have 
probably resisted the earthquakes of a thousand years, together 
with the neglect of centuries, and are still tolerably entire. 


“The city,” says Forster, “which in the ancient annals of India was 
known by the name of Siringnaghur, but now by that of the province 
at large, extends about three miles on each side of the river Jalum, over 
which are four or five wooden bridges, and occupies in some parts of its 
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breadth, which is irregular, about two miles. The houses, many of 
them two and three stories high, are slightly built of brick and mortar, 
with a large intermixture of timber. On a standing roof of wood is laid 
a covering of fine earth, which shelters the buildings from the great 
quantity of snow that falls in the winter season. This fence communi- 
cates an equal warmth in winter, as a refreshing coolness in the summer 
season, when the tops of the houses, which are planted with a variety 
of flowers, exhibit at a distance the spacious view of a beautifully- 
chequered parterre. The streets are narrow, and choked with the filth 
of the inhabitants, who are proverbially unclean. No buildings are 
seen in this city worthy of remark ; though the Kashmirians boast much 
of a wooden mosque called the Jummah Musjid, erected by one of the 
emperors of Hindostan ; but its claim to distinction is very moderate.” 


Bernier, who had an eye for what was grand and striking, 
mentions two or three circumstances, which the more modern 
travellers overlook: he says that the mountains advance to within 
about two leagues of the city, and expand themselves in the back- 
ground in the form of a half-moon. From the north-eastern 
quarter of the city extends the Dal or lake, which is about six 
miles in length and four in breadth. It is thickly interspersed 
with small islands, which being converted into so many gardens, 
adorned with innumerable fruit-trees, contrast strikingly with the 
azure of the surrounding waters. On the edge of these isles you 
see rows of aspens, planted close to each other, with their large 
leaves for ever trembling and twinkling in the sunshine. Their 
smooth slender trunks, as tall as the mast of a ship, terminate 
above in one tuft, like a palm-tree, these throwing their long 
shadows over the lake, which towards evening is all alive with 
pleasure boats, greatly enhance the beauty of the prospect. The 
rising country beyond is thickly covered with villas, which enjoy 
a salubrious air and a magnificent view of the lakes, fed per- 
petually by innumerable brooks and springs. 

At one season of the year the surface of this lake, as well as of 
every other in Kashmir, is thickly studded with clusters of the nym- 
phea, or lily of the Nile, which, with its pink-coloured flowers re- 
flected in the glassy mirror on all sides, seems to communicate to 
the waters a rosy blush. ‘The Hindoos, observing that this plant 
always keeps its leaves above the waves, regard it as a mystic 
symbol of the world reappearing after it had been submerged 
bencath the ocean. 

Another very curious feature of the Dal is the number of 
floating gardens which the inhabitants launch upon it. In many 
other parts of the world, islets of a light spungy texture, agglu- 
tinated with bitumen, have been known to swim, and use, we 
believe, has been made of their surface for horticultural purposes. 
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Here, however, it is a regular practice, though the gardens are of 
the most diminutive kind, and ought more properly, perhaps, to 
be called melonries. When it is intended to manufacture an 
isle— 


“Choice is made of a shallow part of the lake, overgrown with reeds 
and other aquatic plants, which are cut off about two feet below the 
surface, and then pressed close to each other without otherwise disturb- 
ing the position in which they grew. They are subsequently mowed 
down nearly to the surface, and the parts thus taken off are spread 
evenly over the floats, and covered with a thin layer of mud drawn u 
from the bottom ; on the level thus formed, are arranged, close to alk 
other, conical heaps of weeds, about two feet across, and two feet high, 
having each at top a small hollow filled with fresh mud. In each hol- 
low are set three plants of cucumber or melon, and no further care or 
trouble is required but to gather the produce, which is invariably fine 
and abundant. Each bed is about two yards wide; the length is varia- 
ble; the bed is kept in its place by a stake of willow sent through it at 
each end, and driven into the bottom of the lake.” 


Baron Hiigel has entered, in his account of the lake, into 
several very interesting details respecting its environs, and islands, 
and the gardens wherewith the latter are covered. We could wish 
he had possessed a more graphic method of delineating what he un- 


dertook to place before the reader; but even in his hands the 
celebrated Dal of Kashmir preserves much of its original beauty. 


“T took advantage,” he says, “of this afternoon’s leisure, and with 
my new European companions went to see the famous Lake Dal. It is 
partly surrounded by a ditch, to prevent its waters mingling with those 
of the Jelam, and causing an inundation, for the houses near the lake 
are built on the same level with it. Exactly under the Takt-i-Suliman 
is the sluice called Drogshuh, the only outlet of the lake, which flows 
into the Zand, an arm of the Jelam. A channel, which is lined with 
stone, connects this great river with the lake, and is the only means of 
getting at the latter, without making a circuit of more than two miles 
by water from the inhabited part of the town. In olden times the 
flood-gate was much nearer to the city, but was removed to the place 
where it now is in consequence of the water of the lake discharging 
itself too rapidly from the direction it was allowed to take. A large white 
stone, lying in the great canal which leads to the Shalimar Bagh, is of 
much importance as a mark; when the water covers it there is danger 
from the waters of the lake; and the flood-gate is so constructed that 
it then shuts of itself. It is about two or three miles from the Dilawar- 
Uhan-Bagh, under the Takt-i-Suliman. 

“ The lake is divided into several distinct parts. Gagribal, the first and 
least division, is separated from the rest by a narrow tongue of land; 
the second, called Ropelang, has a little island in the middle, on which 
we landed. A building, now levelled to the ground, formerly stood on 
it, and the regular form of the whole certainly shows that it was the 
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work of human ingenuity. In many parts the lake is shallow enough 
to allow of similar contrivances. There is a charming view of the moun- 
tains from the first small lake, and in a semicircle a branch of the infe- 
rior ridge comes down to the very edge of the stream. High up on the 
first of these hills, going from the city, stands a very extensive building 
called Kulimar, founded by Achan Mullah Shah, the major-domo of the 
Emperor Jehanghir, as a school for Mohammedans. It was never com- 
pleted, and is now in ruins. The next prominent object is of interest 
to every Hindi, being a place of pilgrimage, called Kali Sangam, built 
on an eminence projecting far into the lake. Kali signifies black, and 
sangam, the confluence of two rivers. These spots are always sacred 
to the Hindis. With this exception the mountains encircling this lake 
gradually decrease to a gentle plain, on which villages and pretty gar- 
dens have been laid out. There is a beautiful garden in the Ropeland 
lake, called Nishad Bagh, or Garden of Bliss, made by Jehanghir after 
his first visit to Kashmir. The garden is entered by a fine terrace near 
the shore, leading into an avenue, adorned with fountains and basins. 
Over these are raised small and fanciful buildings on large arches, so as 
not to shut up the view down the avenue, which is so contrived as to 
appear much larger than it really is. From the highly-ornamented 
pavilion the view of the more distant buildings in the background is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. The beautiful plane-trees are the chief orna- 
ments of this garden at present, which is now almost in other respects a 
perfect wilderness. The gardener presented me with a bouquet of the 
Indian chrysanthemum, yellow, white, and pink, for which he asked me 
@ rupee, as an enam, or present. Mr. Vigne, who was in this garden 
during the hot season, found among its tenants a fine hooded snake. 

“ A wealthy Hindé Pandit once built a causeway from Kashmir to 
this point, which has naturally much impeded the free course of the 
waters, and only a narrow line was left for our boat to be rowed under 
a bridge from the Nishad Bagh to the most admired division of the 
lake, where is the island of Char Chunar. Under this bridge the water is 
twenty-four feet deep; in every other part it is but from six to eight 
feet, allowing the majestic Nelumbium to overspread the whole surface 
of the lake with its expansive foliage, and rich white and red flowers. 

‘‘ Arrived in the Char Chunar lake, we were first rowed to the Sha- 
limar garden, which, with its famous palace, was one of the great 
works of Jehanghir. Ido not think he chose the prettiest part of the 
Jake, but the high mountains are here softened down to the plain, and 
a broad valley afforded more space than elsewhere. A canal half a 
mile long, but now only capable of admitting a small boat, leads from 
this lake to the wooden entrance of the building. This entrance has 
been completely disfigured by the successive Patan governors, who have 
erected an ugly flat roof over it, for the convenience of smoking their 
pipes. According to the style of the period, six inferior buildings, in 
the midst of an avenue of colossal plane-trees, lead at considerable in- 
tervals to the principal though not very extensive palace. 

“ A small building is erected over a spring, the roof of which rests on 
twelve massive black marble columns. The whole forms a square of 
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twelve fathoms, consisting of two covered walks or terraces, between 
which are the halls, having on either side partitions of lattice-work, 
through which were to be seen the once-ornamented chambers. It is 
kept in good repair, as the governors of Kashmir have always made it 
an occasional resort. The garden is 376 paces long and 220 broad. 
Compared with the Nishad garden, the view from the hall is very poor. 
The fine planes are beginning to decay from age, and one had alread. 
fallen to the earth. The wood of this tree is highly esteemed by the 
Kashmirians, who think it the best for their gun-stocks. I admired 
also the corn-flag and jonquil, the syringa Persica and chrysanthemum, 
and a wild plum, which in the spring has a flower of delicious fragrance. 
A little hamlet is gradually extending itself to this royal wilderness. 

“ About a mile and a half from the garden, and near the centre of 
this division of the lake, the island Char Chunar, celebrated by Bernier 
and Thomas Moore, rises from the waters, a skilful monument of the 
reign of the Mogul emperor, who named it from the four plane-trees 
he planted on the spot; two of them are still standing. It has also its 
building in the centre, surrounded by a deserted garden, and consists of 
a single open hall, with a little tower commanding a fine prospect of 
the lake. Under one of the plane-trees is a water-wheel, in perfect 
preservation, made of the incorruptible Himalayan cedar, the invaluable 
deodara. It raises the water from the lake to the terrace. Ducks with- 
out number live in this lake, feeding on the roots of the water-caltrop, 
but it is difficult to come within gunshot distance of them. Formerly, 
the takirg of these creatures afforded a livelihood to numbers of men, 
but, for some reason best known to himself, the present governor has 
discountenanced the practice; his protection of the ducks, however, 
does not extend to a prohibition of the amusement of Europeans, on the 
strength of which one of the boatmen produced a matchlock about four- 
teen feet long, and begged my permission to take one shot for me. 
With this I readily complied, and furnished him with some powder and 
shot. At the first discharge with a single barrel he brought down 
eight ducks. 

“ We did not fail, while here, to visit the beautiful wood of plane- 
trees planted by Akba, called Nazim, or Salubrious, to the number of 
1200 trees. They are still in fine preservation, though planted more 
than 200 years, forming beautiful walks, whose refreshing shade in 
summer must be delicious. Near this is a large garden built in suc- 
cessive terraces, but now altogether in ruins. They say that it was the 
fancy of Nur Begum, the wife of Jehanghir.” 


We will now permit Baron Hiigel to take us through a portion 
of the city, his account of which is in many parts extremely 
interesting. 


“T visited,” says Hiigel, “the seven bridges which span the Jelam, 
at once the most enduring and the most dangerous I ever saw. The 
date of their construction and the material are evidences of the first 
quality, their appearance and the experience of every passenger suffi- 
ciently attest the last. The piers are composed of large cedar-trees, 
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fifteen or twenty feet long, and three feet in diameter, which are placed 
one over the other in the form of a funeral pile, while large lime trees, 
the seeds having been carried to the place by birds, grow from this 
foundation, and shadow a part of the bridge. The cross-beams on 
which one treads are everywhere in a condition to afford an excellent 
view of the river beneath; and huts and booths have been thrown 
up at different periods on this slippery ground, although nothing is 
clearer than that one storm would involve houses, bridges, trees, and 
piles in one common overthrow. A storm, however, or even a wind, of 
any great violence, is a thing altogether unknown in Kashmir. 

* These bridges were found already laid across the river by the Mo- 
hammedans, which gives them an antiquity of at least 500 years. 
Since the dominion of the last HindG sovereign, or more correctly, of 
the last Queen of Kashmir, Rani Kotadevi, which, according to the Ayin 
Akbari, terminated in 1364, the last partial restoration was undertaken 
by the governor, Ali Merdan Khan, in the reign of the Emperor 
Jehanghir. The Shah Hamedan Musjid is a modern-looking building, 
the prototype of every mosque in Kashmir, and if not exactly resem- 
bling a Chinese temple, is certainly unlike Indian architecture in gene- 
ral, though some of the same form may be occasionally seen in the 
British Himalaya. It is nearly square, and within, the roof is supported 
by slender pillars. Without, and about half way up the wall, are bal- 
conies, ornamented with finely-carved wood, and small columns. The 
roof of the temple projects over the outer walls, and is finished at the 
four corners with hanging bells; while, on the summit, which rises in a 
pyramidal form, is a golden ball, instead of the Mohammedan crescent. 
This form is common throughout the valley of Kashmir, from the sim- 
plest village temple to the richly ornamented mosque of the capital. 
This, as well as all the other mosques, is built of cedar. 

“The fine stone steps, which in every Hinda city lead down to the 
river, are in Kashmir without any extensive ornament; but I remarked 
one novelty in the river in this city, viz., large wooden cages, for I know 
no more fitting name for them, which stood in great numbers close to 
the shore, for the convenience of the female bathers. The Jelam is 
also covered with boats of every size, which give a pleasant stirring 
appearance to the whole city. The numerous canals on the right shore 
of the river,—on the left there is but one,—have no communication with 
it, although so close, except through the Drogshuh gate; and hence, 
from the Dilawer-Khan-Bagh, to the Shah Hamedan mosque, the first 
being on the great canal, and the last on the Jelam, we were one hour 
and a half going by water, the distance by land being only a few hun- 
dred feet. .... At some distance is the Jama Masjid. It is a pity 
that it is now in a ruinous condition, having been once a beautiful edifice 
built of cedar, so far back as the time of their own native princes. It 
forms a large square, each side measuring sixty-three fathoms, and in 
the centre is an open space with a small building upon it. The roof is 
supported by large columns, hewn out of a single piece, and with a 
florid capital and base. The smell building in the centre of the court 
is open on all sides and raised a step.” 
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A Greck comic writer having occasion to discuss the scientific 
attainments of Agamemnon, supposes him to have been so igno- 
rant of arithmetic as scarcely to be able to count his own feet. 
Baron Hiigel has evidently a very little better opinion of Bernier’s 
acquaintance with Cocker; for though our worthy physician 
states positively that there were but two bridges in his time over 
the Thylum— cette riviére a dans la ville deux ponts de bois, 
pour la communication d’un cété d l’autre:’—the baron makes no 
account of this moonshine, but speaks of his seven bridges as 
of an antiquity anterior to the Mohammedan conquest. George 
Forster had made some progress in reckoning beyond Bernier. 
He had attained to that knowledge of arithmetic possessed by 
certain savage nations of counting by fives; but beyond this he 
was unable to get. He proceeded as far as the fifth bridge, but 
there his powers of computation deserted him, and because he 
could reckon no more, maintained that there were no more. 
Baron Hiigel, however, by that sort of intuition which a fort- 
night’s residence in a country bestows, is positive that there were 
seven bridges all the while, though five of them were invisible to 
Bernier, and two to Forster. We like this style of writing. It 
renders one’s mind easy on difficult points, and puts an end to 
the nuisance of inquiry. 

Of the deodar, or Himalayan cedar, which differs in many 
respects from that of Lebanon and Western Asia generally, the 
reader may not, perhaps, be displeased to find some account here. 
It constitutes an important element in the botany of these Indian 
Alps. Eschewing the plains altogether it is found to flourish at 
elevations varying from seven to twelve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Where it finds a genial soil and a favourable 
exposure it attains to a vast height, and is not unfrequently thirty 
feet in circumference. In the earlier stages of its growth it bears 
some likeness to the real cedar, though afterwards the resem- 
blance ceases, as its branches never spread, but shoot upwards, 
The cone is preceded by a catkin of a bright yellow colour, so 
that the whole tree, when in full blossom, appears to be covered 
with a rich mantle of gold. These catkins, observes Dr. Hoyle, 
are loaded with a golden dust, which the wind shakes from the 
branches in such profusion, that the ground, to a considerable 
distance, becomes sheeted, as it were, with gold. 

With respect to the durability of its ound we may observe that 
it isa quality which it possesses in common with that of many 
other trees. The Egyptian sycamore will last for many thousand 
years. We have a piece now in our possession, which was probably 
cut and buried in a tomb before the Exodus of the Israelites, 
yet it is still as firm and as fresh-looking as though it had only 
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been severed from the tree some half-dozen years or so. This 
would render credible the stories told by the elder Pliny for the 
purpose of illustrating the durability of wood, were there not 
some particulars in his accounts which, as the journals say, require 
confirmation. It may, however, be worth while to hear what the 
old naturalist has to advance on this point. After discussing at some 
length several circumstances connected with the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, he says, ‘ A famous and memorable temple there is 
of Apollo at Utica, where the beams and the main pieces of timber, 
made of Memidian cedars, remain as whole and entire as at the 
day when they were first set up, which was when the city was 
founded; by which computation they have continued already 
1188 years. Moreover, it is said, that at Saguntum, a city of 
Spain, there is a temple of Diana still standing, a little beneath 
the city: and yet as King Bacchus, mine author saith, two hundred 
years before the ruin and destruction of Troy, the same men who 
brought the image of the said Diana from the island Zacynthos, 
founded the temple aforesaid. For the antiquity and religion 
whereof, Hannibal made some conscience to demolish it, and 
would not once touch it, and therein are to be seen at this day the 
beams and rafters of juniper, sound and good.’ 

But Kashmir is celebrated for other productions than those 
which have betrayed us into quoting Pliny. We allude to those 
shawls which once constituted its riches and its pride. We say 
once, because the glories of the Kashmir loom have also departed; 
because beauty no longer delights either in Europe or Asia to 
adorn itself with the spoils of the Tibetan goat; and because the 
Persians, the Osmanlis, and the Memlooks, formerly the lavish cus- 
tomers of the ingenious weavers of the valley, have now seen 
their wealth departed from them, or have departed themselves, 
so that the trade of the merchant languishes, and many a shuttle 
is still. In years gone by, every inmate of every harem in Wes- 
tern Asia bore about her person two or three Kashmir shawls at 
once; one twisted round her waist as a girdle, another on her 
head as a turban, and another cast loosely round the figure to set 
off the beauty of the silks and furs and cloths of gold, with which 
its variegated colour contrasted. Now, general poverty has intro- 
duced a more sober taste. The inferior Osmanli ladies are fain 
to content themselves with the fabrics of Manchester or Glasgow, 
which can in many cases be obtained for less than a hundreth part 
of what their mothers gave for a Kashmir shawl. A similar revo- 
lution has taken place in India. British goods flood the land and 
find their way into all the courts and zenanas, driving the more 
gorgeous productions of Asia out of the market. Even in central 
Asia the doctrines of political economy are finding practical 
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advocates and throwing open wide channels for English industry. 
The various Khans and Amirs are learning to calculate; to app 
arithmetic to the affairs of the purse, to scan the costumes of their 
wives with an eye jaundiced by Adam Smith, and to draw the 
conclusion that a woman looks quite as well in finery value ten 
tomauns, as in what costs enough to stock a bazaar. 

Through the operation of all these influences, the poor weaver 
of Kashmir stands a very good chance of being extinguished. But 
to complete the measure of his misfortunes, he has to struggle 
with something far worse still. His infidel rulers, the Sikhs who 
know nothing of Malthus, or Ricardo, or Huskisson, imitate 
most punctually the policy of the owner of the goose that laid 
the golden eggs; they rob the master manufacturers of their 
capital one after another, and thus throw the weavers out of work 
and forcibly close more rapidly than they would have dried up of 
themselves the sources of the wealth which they covet. Kashmir, 
therefore, both in town and country, exhibits all the saddening 
tokens of a kingdom in decay. Agriculture is carried on more 
slovenly than formerly; the people are poorer and fewer; and 
their depressed spirits reconcile them with dirt and unsavoury 
effluvia in their streets and houses. Nevertheless, the pride of 
their industry is not yet entirely extinct. Even Ranjit Singh, or 
his more tyrannical and doltish successors, could not deprive them 
of the native cunning of their hands, and if they were not Mo- 
hammedans, we should not be surprised to find the shawls they 
now produce illustrated pictorially, like the web of Helen, with 
the woes of Kashmir. 

When Bernier visited the country, the shawl manufacture 
seems to have attained its most flourishing state, and he beheld 
with admiration the brilliant colours, and the rich, fanciful, and 
delicate ornaments with which the weavers adorned their work. 
The number of shawls then produced and exported was prodi- 
gious. The Moguls, barbarians as they were, still knew how to 
encourage the industry of their subjects by purchasing at liberal 
prices the creations of their handiwork. All the great Omrahs of 
the court of Aurungzéb repaired annually to the valley with its 
beautiful productions on their heads; and, when they again de- 
scended to the plains, bore away with them an amount of pur- 
chases which made glad the heart of the subtle artisan. In con- 
sequence of this patronage the natives affirm that there were, at 
that period, 40,000 looms constantly at work, which towards the 
close of the eighteenth century had diminished to about 16,000. 
The number at present is far less. The prices, however, under 
the Moguls, were not any thing like so high as they are at present; 
for even the finest shawls cost no more than 150 rupees. Now 
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work of human ingenuity. In many parts the lake is shallow enough 
to allow of similar coutrivances. ‘Lhere is a charming view of the moun- 
tains from the first small lake, and in a semicircle a branch of the infe- 
rior ridge comes down to the very edge of the stream. High up on the 
first of these hills, going from the city, stands a very extensive building 
called Kulimar, f by Achan Mullah Shah, the major-domo of the 
Emperor Jehanghir, as a school for Mohammedans. It was never com- 
pleted, and is now in ruins. The next prominent object is of interest 
to every Hindu, being a place of pilgrimage, called Kali ! built 
on an eminence projecting far into . Kali signifies and 
sangem, the confluence of two rivers. These spots are always secred 
to the Hindus. With this exception the mountains encircling this lake 
ually decrease to a gentle plain, on Which villages and pretty gar- 
s have been laid out. There is a beautiful garden in the Re 

lake, called Nishad Bagh, or Garden of Bliss, made by Jehanghir after 
his first visit to Kashmir, The garden is entered by a fine terrace near 
the shore, leading into an avenue, adorned with fountains and basins. 
Over these are raised small and fanciful buildings on large arches, so as 
not to shut up the view down the avenue, which is so contrived as to 
appear much larger than it really is. From the highly-ornamented 
pavilion the view of the more distant buildings in the background is ex- 
aay ae The beautiful plane-trees are the chief orna- 
ments of this garden at present, which is now almost in other respects a 
= wilderness. The gardener presented me with a bouquet of the 
ndian chrysanthemum, yellow, white, and pink, for which he asked me 
@ rupee, as an enam, or present. Mr. Vigne, who was in this garden 

during the hot season, found among its tenants a fine hooded snake. 

“ A wealthy Hindé Pandit once built a causeway from Kashmir to 
this point, which has naturally much impeded the free course of the 
waters, and only a narrow line was left for our boat to be rowed under 
a bridge from the Nishad Bagh to the most admired division of the 
lake, where is the island of Char Chunar. Under this bridge the water is 
twenty-four feet deep; in — other part it is but from six to eight 
feet, allowing the majestic Nelumbium to overspread the whole surface 
of the lake with its expansive foliage, and rich white and red flowers. 

‘ Arrived in the Char Chunar lake, we were first rowed to the Sha- 
limar garden, which, with its famous palace, was one of the great 
works of Jehanghir. Ido not think he chose the prettiest part of the 
Jake, but the high mountains are here softened down to the plain, and 
a broad valley afforded more space than elsewhere. A canal half a 
mile long, but now only capable of admitting a small boat, leads from 
this lake to the wooden entrance of the building. This entrance has 
been completely disfigured by the successive Patan governors, who have 
erected an ugly flat roof over it, for the convenience of smoking their 
pipes. According to the style of the period, six inferior buildings, in 
the midst of an avenue of colossal plane-trees, lead at considerable in- 
tervals to the principal though not very extensive palace. 

“ A small building is erected over a spring, the roof of which rests on 
twelve massive black marble columns. The whole forms a square of 
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twelve fathoms, consisting of two covered walks or terraces, between 
which are the halls, having on either side partitions of lattice-work, 
through which were to be seen the once-ornamented chambers. It is 
kept in good repair, as the governors of Kashmir have always made it 
an occasional resort, The garden is 376 paces long and broad. 
Compared with the Nishad garden, the view from the hall is very poor, 
The fine planes are beginning to decay from age, and one had 
fallen to the earth. The wood of this tree is highly esteemed by the 
Kashmirians, who think it the best for their gun-stocks, I admired 
also the corn-flag and jonquil, the syringa Persica and chrysanthemum, 
and a wild plum, which in the spring has a flower of delicious fragrance. 
A little hamlet is gradually extending itself to this royal wilderness, 

“ About a mile and a half from the wanden, and near the centre of 
this division of the lake, the island Char Chunar, celebrated by Bernier 
and Thomas Moore, rises from the waters, a skilful monument of the 
reign of the Mogul emperor, who named it from the four plane-trees 
ef may A ag two of them are still standing. It has also its 
building in the centre, surrounded by a deserted garden, and consists of 
a single open hall, with a little tower commanding a fine prospect of 
the lake. Under one of the plane-trees is a water-wheel, in 
preservation, made of the incorruptible Himdlayan cedar, the invaluable 
deodara. It raises the water from the lake to the terrace. Ducks with- 
out number live in this lake, feeding on the roots of the water-caltrop, 
but it is difficult to come within gunshot distance of them. Formerly, 
the takirg of these creatures afforded a livelihood to numbers of men, 
but, for some reason best known to himself, the present governor has 
discountenanced the practice; his protection of the ducks, however, 
does not extend to a prohibition of the amusement of Europeans, on 
strength of which one of the boatmen produced a matchlock about four- 
teen feet long, and begged my permission to take one shot for me. 
With this I readily complied, and furnished him with some powder and 
shot. At the first discharge with a single barrel he brought down 
eight ducks. 

“ We did not fail, while here, to visit the beautiful wood of plane- 
trees planted by Akba, called Nazim, or Salubrious, to the number of 
1200 trees. They are still in fine preservation, though planted more 
than 200 years, forming beautiful walks, whose refreshing shade im 
summer must be delicious. Near this is a large garden built in suc- 
cessive terraces, but now altogether in ruins. They say that it was the 
fancy of Nur Begum, the wife of Jehanghir.” 


We will now permit Baron Hiigel to take us through a portion 
of the city, his account of which is in many parts extremely 
interesting. 


“T visited,” says Hiigel, “the seven bridges which span the Jelam, 
at once the most enduring and the most dangerous I ever saw. The 
date of their construction and the material are evidences of the first 
quality, their appearance and the experience of every passenger suffi- 
ciently attest the last. The piers are composed of large cedar-trees, 
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fifteen or twenty feet long, and three feet in diameter, which are placed 
one over the other in the form of a funeral pile, while large lime trees, 
the seeds having been carried to the place by birds, grow from this 
foundation, and shadow a part of the bridge. ‘The cross-beams on 
which one treads are everywhere in a condition to afford an excellent 
view of the river beneath; and huts and booths have been thrown 
up at different periods on this slippery ground, although nothing is 
clearer than that one storm would involve houses, bridges, trees, and 
piles in one common overthrow. A storm, however, or even a wind, of 
any great violence, is a thing altogether unknown in Kashmir. 

*“ These bridges were found already laid across the river by the Mo- 
hammedans, which gives them an antiquity of at least 500 years. 
Since the dominion of the last Hind sovereign, or more correctly, of 
the last Queen of Kashmir, Rani Kotadevi, which, according to the Ayin 
Akbari, terminated in 1364, the last partial restoration was undertaken 
by the governor, Ali Merdan Khan, in the reign of the Emperor 
Jehanghir. The Shah Hamedan Musjid is a modern-looking building, 
the prototype of every mosque in Kashmir, and if not exactly resem- 
bling a Chinese temple, is certainly unlike Indian architecture in gene- 
ral, though some of the same form may be occasionally seen in the 
British Himalaya. It is nearly square, and within, the roof is supported 
by slender pillars. Without, and about half way up the wall, are bal- 
conies, ornamented with finely-carved wood, and small columns. The 
roof of the temple projects over the outer walls, and is finished at the 
four corners with hanging bells; while, on the summit, which rises in a 
pyramidal form, is a golden ball, instead of the Mohammedan crescent. 

his form is common throughout the valley of Kashmir, from the sim- 
plest village temple to the richly ornamented mosque of the capital. 
This, as well as all the other mosques, is built of cedar. 

“The fine stone steps, which in every Hind& city lead down to the 
river, are in Kashmir without any extensive ornament; but I remarked 
one novelty in the river in this city, viz., large wooden cages, for I know 
no more fitting name for them, which stood in great numbers close to 
the shore, for the convenience of the female bathers. The Jelam is 
also covered with boats of every size, which give a pleasant stirring 
appearance to the whole city. The numerous canals on the right shore 
of the river,—on the left there is but one,—have no communication with 
it, although so close, except through the Drogshuh gate; and hence, 
from the Dilawer-Khan-Bagh, to the Shah Hamedan mosque, the first 
being on the great canal, and the last on the Jelam, we were one hour 
and a half going by water, the distance by land being only a few hun- 
dred feet. .... At some distance is the Jama Masjid. It is a pity 
that it is now in a ruinous condition, having been once a beautiful edifice 
built of cedar, so far back as the time of their own native princes. It 
forms a large square, each side measuring sixty-three fathoms, and in 
the centre is an open space with a small building upon it. The roof is 
supported by large columns, hewn out of a single piece, and with a 
florid oniel and base. The small building in the centre of the court 
is open on all sides and raised a step.” 
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A Greek comic writer having occasion to discuss the scientific 
attainments of Agamemnon, supposes him to have been so igno- 
rant of arithmetic as scarcely to be able to count his own feet. 
Baron Hiigel has evidently a very little better opinion of Bernier’s 
acquaintance with Cocker; for though our worthy physician 
states positively that there were but two bridges in his time over 
the Thylum— cette riviére a dans la ville deux ponts de bois, 
pour la communication d’un coté & l’autre:’—the baron makes no 
account of this moonshine, but speaks of his seven bridges as 
of an antiquity anterior to the Mohammedan conquest. George 
Forster had made some progress in reckoning beyond Bernier. 
He had attained to that knowledge of arithmetic possessed by 
certain savage nations of counting by fives; but beyond this he 
was unable to get. He proceeded as far as the fifth bridge, but 
there his powers of computation deserted him, and because he 
could reckon no more, maintained that there were no more. 
Baron Hiigel, however, by that sort of intuition which a fort- 
night’s residence in a country bestows, is positive that there were 
seven bridges all the while, though five of them were invisible to 
Bernier, and two to Forster. We like this style of writing. It 
renders one’s mind easy on difficult points, and puts an end to 
the nuisance of inquiry. 

Of the deodar, or Himdlayan cedar, which differs in many 
respects from that of Lebanon and Western Asia generally, the 
reader may not, perhaps, be displeased to find some account here. 
It constitutes an important element in the botany of these Indian 
Alps. Eschewing the plains altogether it is found to flourish at 
elevations varying from seven to twelve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Where it finds a genial soil and a favourable 
exposure it attains to a vast height, and is not unfrequently thirty 
feet in circumference. In the earlier stages of its growth it bears 
some likeness to the real cedar, though afterwards the resem- 
blance ceases, as its branches never spread, but shoot upwards, 
The cone is preceded by a catkin of a bright yellow colour, so 
that the whole tree, when in full blossom, appears to be covered 
with a rich mantle of gold. These catkins, observes Dr. Hoyle, 
are loaded with a golden dust, which the wind shakes from the 
branches in such profusion, that the ground, to a considerable 
distance, becomes sheeted, as it were, with gold. 

With respect to the durability of its rel we may observe that 


it isa quality which it possesses in common with that of many 
other trees. The Egyptian sycamore will last for many thousand 
years. We have a piece now in our possession, which was probably 
cut and buried in a tomb before the Exodus of the Israelites, 
yet it is still as firm and as fresh-looking as though it had only 
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been severed from the tree some half-dozen years or so. This 
would render credible the stories told by the elder Pliny for the 
purpose of illustrating the durability of wood, were there not 
some particulars in his accounts which, as the journals say, require 
confirmation. It may, however, be worth while to hear what the 
old naturalist has to advance on this point. After discussing at some 
length several circumstances connected with the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, he says, ‘ A famous and memorable temple there is 
of Apollo at Utica, where the beams and the main pieces of timber, 
made of Memidian cedars, remain as whole and entire as at the 
day when they were first set up, which was when the city was 
founded; by which computation they have continued already 
1188 years. Moreover, it is said, that at Saguntum, a city of 
Spain, there is a temple of Diana still standing, a little beneath 
the city: and yet as King Bacchus, mine author saith, two hundred 

ears before the ruin and destruction of Troy, the same men who 
coms ht the image of the said Diana from the island Zacynthos, 
banked the temple aforesaid. For the antiquity and religion 
whereof, Hannibal made some conscience to demolish it, and 
would not once touch it, and therein are to be seen at this day the 
beams and rafters of juniper, sound and good.’ 

But Kashmir is celebrated for other productions than those 
which have betrayed us into quoting Pliny. We allude to those 
shawls which once constituted its riches and its pride. We say 
once, because the glories of the Kashmir loom have also departed; 
because beauty no longer delights either in Europe or Asia to 
adorn itself with the spoils of the Tibetan goat; and because the 
Persians, the Osmanlis, and the Memlooks, formerly the lavish cus- 
tomers of the ingenious weavers of the valley, have now seen 
their wealth departed from them, or have departed themselves, 
so that the trade of the merchant languishes, and many a shuttle 
is still, In years gone by, every inmate of every harem in Wes- 
tern Asia bore about her person two or three Kashmir shawls at 
once; one twisted round her waist as a girdle, another on her 
head as a turban, and another cast loosely round the figure to set 
off the — of the silks and furs and cloths of gold, with which 
its variegated colour contrasted. Now, general poverty has intro- 
duced a more sober taste. The inferior Osmanli ladies are fain 
to content themselves with the fabrics of Manchester or Glasgow, 
which can in many cases be obtained for less than a hundreth part 
of what their er Sm gave for a Kashmir shawl. A similar revo- 


lution has taken place in India. British goods flood the land and 
find their way into all the courts and zenanas, driving the more 
gorgeous productions of Asia out of the market. Even in central 
Asia the doctrines of political economy are finding practical 
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advocates and throwing open wide channels for English industry. 
The various Khans and Amirs are learning to calculate; to aah 
arithmetic to the affairs of the purse, to scan the costumes of their 
wives with an eye jaundiced by Adam Smith, and to draw the 
conclusion that a woman looks quite as well in finery value ten 
tomauns, as in what costs enough to stock a bazaar. 

Through the operation of all these influences, the poor weaver 
of Kashmir stands a very good chance of being extinguished. But 
to complete the measure of his misfortunes, he has to struggle 
with something far worse still. His infidel rulers, the Sikhs - 
know nothing of Malthus, or Ricardo, or Huskisson, imitate 
most punctually the policy of the owner of the goose that laid 
the golden eggs; they rob the master manufacturers of their 
capital one after another, and thus throw the weavers out of work 
and forcibly close more rapidly than they would have dried up of 
themselves the sources of the wealth which they covet. Kashmir, 
therefore, both in town and country, exhibits all the saddening 
tokens of a kingdom in decay. Agriculture is carried on more 
slovenly than formerly; the people are poorer and fewer; and 
their depressed spirits reconcile them with dirt and unsavoury 
effluvia in their streets and houses. Nevertheless, the pride of 
their industry is not yet entirely extinct. Even Ranjit Singh, or 
his more tyrannical and doltish successors, could not deprive them 
of the native cunning of their hands, and if they were not Mo- 
hammedans, we should not be surprised to find the shawls the 
now produce illustrated pictorially, like the web of Helen, with 
the woes of Kashmir. 

When Bernier visited the country, the shawl manufacture 
seems to have attained its most flourishing state, and he beheld 
with admiration the brilliant colours, and the rich, fanciful, and 
delicate ornaments with which the weavers adorned their work. 
The number of shawls then produced and exported was prodi- 
gious. ‘The Moguls, barbarians as they were, still knew how to 
encourage the industry of their subjects by purchasing at liberal 
prices the creations of their handiwork. All the great Omrahs of 
the court of Aurungzéb repaired annually to the valley with its 
beautiful productions on their heads; and, when they again de- 
scended to the plains, bore away with them an amount of pur- 
chases which made glad the heart of the subtle artisan. In con- 
sequence of this patronage the natives affirm that there were, at 
that period, 40,000 looms constantly at work, which towards the 
close of the eighteenth century had diminished to about 16,000. 
The number at present is far less. The prices, however, under 
the Moguls, were not any thing like so high as they are at present; 
for even the finest shawls cost no more than 150 rupees. Now 
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they fetch extraordinary sums. ‘The charge for completing a 
pair of shawls is calculated to be nearly as follows: for the labour of 
twenty-four weavers during twelve months, 80/.; for wool and 
dyeing materials, 30/., duty 20/.; for the current expenses of the 
establishment, 20/.: total, 200/. Far more costly fabrics, however, 
are occasionally brought into the market, some being valued as 
high as 7007. In Moorcroft’s time the total annual value of the 
shawls manufactured in Kashmir, amounted to about 300,000/.; 
but from the causes to which we have alluded above, the sum has 
now dwindled to something much less considerable. Baron 
Hiigel was told in the country that no less than 13,000 weavers 
had, in the course of a very few years, perished of famine and 
cholera. Others, to avoid the intolerable oppression of the Sikhs, 
had expatriated themselves, while others again had adopted dif- 
ferent occupations. 

The wool used in the manufacture of the shawl is of two kinds, 
one called pashm shal (or shawl wool), and obtained from the 
tame goat; the other, the fleece of the wild goat, wild sheep, and 
other animals, named asalitus. In all instances it is a fine 
down, growing close to the skin, under the common coat, and is 
found not only on the animals just mentioned, but also on the 
yah, or grunting ox, and on the dog of the intensely cold and 
arid tracts of Tibet. The greater part is supposed to be produced 
in Chan Than, a tract in the west of Tibet, and is in the first 
instance sold at Rodokh, a fort near the frontier, towards Ladakh, to 
which it is conveyed on the backs of sheep, there usually employed 
as beasts of burden. It is purchased by the Kashmirians at Le, 
the chief place of Ladakh, and carried thence to Kashmir, either 
on men’s shoulders, or on the backs of horses. There is also some 
brought by Moguls from Pamir, or from the vicinity of Yarkund. 
About a third of the quantity imported is dark-coloured, and the 
price of this is little more than one-half that of the white, in con- 
sequence of the latter being better suited for dyeing. At the time 
of Vigne’s visit, the white sort sold at the rate of about four 
shillings the pound. The long hairs are picked out by the hand, 
and this is, of course, a very tedious process. The residue is 
carefully washed, rice-flour being used as an abstergent, instead 
of soap, and then hand-spun by women, who are stated by Moor- 
croft not to earn more than one half-crown a month by incessant 
toil. There is much division of labour in this manufacture : one 
artisan designs the patterns, another determines the quality and 
quantity of the thread required for executing them, a third appor- 
tions and arranges the warp and woof (the former of which is 
generally of silk) for the border. Three weavers are employed on 
an embroidered shawl, of an ordinary pattern, for three months; 
but avery rich pair will occupy a shop for eighteen months. 
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They are dyed in yarn, and carefully washed after the weaving 
has been finished. The Kashmirian dyers profess to use sixty-four 
different tints, and some of these are obtaimed by extracting the 
colours of European woollens, imported for the express purpose. 
The embroidered border of the finest shawls is generally made 
separately, and joined skilfully by sewing it to the field, or middle 
part. According to Hiigel, shawls of this description are alto- 
gether patchwork, consisting of as many as fifteen pieces, joined 
by seams. 

The picture drawn by the baron of a shawl factory and its 
inmates is any thing but flattering: 


“T paid,” he says, “a visit to one of the shawl manufactories; and 
was conducted through one of the most wretched abodes that my ima- 
gination could well picture. Ina room at the top of the house sat six- 
teen men huddled together at their work, which at this time was shown 
to me as a Dashula, or long shawl, valued at three thousand rupees the 
pair. I made several inquiries as to the nature and extent of their 
trade, but the master seemed ill-disposed to gratify my curiosity. How- 
ever difficult it may be to arrive at the truth in India, it is still more so 
here, though for a very different reason. The Indian always accom- 
modates his answer to the supposed pleasure of the inquirer: the Kash- 
mirian is trained to practise the art of concealment, which naturall 
leads to falsehood on every occasion. The workmen handled the dane 
with a rapidity which surprised me, moving their heads continually the 
while. They work in winter in a room which is never heated, lest dust 


or smoke might injure the material. Generally speaking their features 
are highly intellectual and animated.” 


Kashmir has long been celebrated, also, for other sorts of manu- 
factures, most of which have of late much declined in excellence, 
though some still continue to retain their reputation. Its palan- 
keens were once considered the best in the East; as were its 
hbedsteads, its coffers, and indeed its cabinet-work generally, large 
quantities of which were annually exported into the countries of 
the plain. Its cabinet-makers addicted themselves especially to 
the imitation of a particular species of wood, whose veins they 
represented with singular truth, by the inlaying of fine threads of 
gold. The surface of the work was then finely polished and 
coated with a shining and durable varnish. The lapidaries of the 
valley are said to excel all others in skill. They work exqui- 
sitely in chalcedony and rock crystal, of which fatter substance 
they have been known to turn out vases so large as to be a burden 
for four men. 

The arms, and more particularly the pistol-barrels of Kashmir, 
are highly valued throughout Asia. They are manufactured of 


iron brought from the Eusufzai country, which is tough, pliable, 
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and of the highest excellence. The barrels are of all kinds, 
plain, twisted, and damaskeened, but even this branch of industry 
has declined under Sikhs who appeared determined to effect the 
utter ruin of Kashmir. Baron Hiigel paid a visit to an armourer, 
which he describes with his usual unsatisfactoriness. ‘ This 
armourer,” he says, ‘‘ was the most celebrated in Kashmir. As 
this is a trade in which they are believed to excel, I was disap- 

ointed at finding nothing in a sufficiently forward state for my 
inspection. ‘The appearance of this armourer himself was most 
venerable; he reminded me of the days of chivalry, when the 
trade he followed was so honoured in all lands, with more real 

oliteness than I had met with for a long time, he prayed me to 
be seated, and brought me several half-finished wntleiie and pis- 
tols, an Indian matchlock, and some poniards, all elaborately or- 
namented. Nothing could be much worse than the implements 
he worked with, particularly his bellows, which consisted of a 
little box of wood, that forced the wind in, as well as out.” 

During the last century when the Kashmirians were under the 
tule of the Affghans, they renounced Father Matthew, and took 
to manufacturing and drinking abominations. Of the Koran and 
its prohibitions they, in fact, made so light, that wine was as 
common in the valley as if it had been inhabited by Christians. 
This wine in colour and flavour resembled Madeira, and when 
_— by age was of an excellent quality. Exhilarated by libe- 
ral potations of this nectar, the good people proceeded a step still 
further, and manufactured a potent spirituous liquor from the 
grapes which wonderfully assisted them in bearing the weight of 

arini yoke. Of these curious facts we find no mention in later 
travellers; but George Forster. who was probably himself a wor- 
shipper of Dionysos, carefully records them in his authentic 
travels. 

This same able writer remarks, that the Kashmirians fabricated 
then as they do still the best writing paper in the East, and carried 
on in it an extensive traffic. Of this paper Thornton says:— 

“Its superiority consists in its great smoothness and whiteness. 
The inferior qualities are made of rags, ropes, and sacking ; the finest, 
the filaments of wild hemp. These materials are reduced to a pulp, 
under hammers worked by water-power, and the sheet of paper is 
formed on a fine mat, instead of wire-work; it is then pumiced, re- 
ceives a thin coat of rice-paste, and is finally polished very carefully 
with an agate. It is very dear, a quire of twenty-four sheets of 
the finest coating, from five to six shillings. There are seven or 
eight hundred copiers of MSS. in Kashmir. They are wretchedly re- 
munerated, the best not earning more that threepence a-day, and the 
results of their labour may be had for a very low price. Thus, a copy 
of the Shar Nameh, which contains sixty ional distichs, costs only 
seyen or eight pounds sterling.” 
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Another branch of industry is thus described by the same 
writer :— 


“The Kashmirians manufacture excellent leather for saddlery. 
Moorcroft describes it as strong and solid, heavy and pliable, without 
any disposition to crack ; some of the pieces had been in use eighteen 
or twenty years, and were none the worse for constant wear.” 


From him, too, we shall borrow our account of the attar:— 

“The essential oil, or celebrated attar of roses (vulgarly called otto 
of roses), made in Kashmir, is considered superior to any other; a cir- 
cumstance not surprising, as, according to Hiigel, the flower is here 
produced of surpassing fragrance, as well as beauty. A large quantit 
of rose-water, twice distilled, is allowed to run off into an open “an 
placed over night in a cool running stream, and in the morning the 
oil is found floating on the surface in minute specks, which are taken 
off very carefully by means of a blade of the sword-lily. When cool, 
itis of a dark green colour, and as hard as resin, not becoming liquid 
at a temperature below that of boiling water. Between five and six 
hundred pounds’ weight of leaves are required to produce one ounce of 
the attar. It is never an article of commerce, being reserved for the 
use of the Sikh court ; and that which is known in Europe under the 
name of Persian, is a very inferior article to the produce of Kashmir. 
The species used for distillation is the rosa biflora.” 


It might be treating the good people of Kashmir somewhat 
unceremoniously to quit the country without saying any thing of 
their habits and character. But how shall we venture upon the 
topic? Our own experience of the race has not been favourable, 
and travellers generally unite in giving them a bad character. 
Bernier, considering their figure and physiognomy, imagined 
them to be descended from the Jews, and supposed it was in 
this valley that the lost tribes took refuge from the persecutions 
of mankind. Other writers have not been indisposed to adopt 
this fancy, deluded, probably, by the aquiline noses and bright 
black eyes of the Kashmirian dancing-girls so common through- 
out the whole of Northern India. But where have the lost 
tribes not been located? We find them in Affghanistan, and in 
Turkistan, in the burning deserts of Mehkran, and in the lofty 
table lands of the Caspian. When people don’t know what to 
make of any race, they say they are descended from the Jews. 

For our own part, we consider the Kashmirians to be a genuine 
offshoot from the Hindé race. Their language, physiognomy, 
habits, and ancient religion, all concur in confirming us in this 
view. In much that is said to their disparagement, we put no 
faith. It is quite customary among travellers to underrate the 
nations through which they pass, a fault into which they were 
betrayed by the necessary accidents of travel. Every day brings 
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them into contact with the least reputable part of the community, 
and, at best, with persons engaged in the pursuit of gain, who 
consequently endeavour to make as much out of them as they 
can. On the other hand, travellers are apt to count their rupees 
as well as most other persons, and he, therefore, who makes an 
inroad on their purse, whether legitimately or illegitimately, is 
viewed in no very favourable light. Again and again have we 
seen Asiatics libelled and denounced as knaves, for demanding 
what was strictly due to them. If nothing worse could be said 
of them, they were duns and bores, and woe be to him who bores 
a traveller! Sure he is of being pilloried in his pages, together 
with the whole of the unlucky nation to which he belongs. 

Hiigel disliked the Kashmirians, because they grumbled at 
being required to carry burdens too heavy for so many jackasses. 
He might have found them more willing, had they found the 
mouth of jis purse a little opener. ut Asiatics have a 
knack of being weary when they are scantily paid. Your gold is 
a rare inspiriter of men; it gives strength to their limbs, ani- 
mation to their countenances, volubility to their tongues, buoy- 
ancy to their animal spirits. Hiigel solhenal his anas too exactly 
to please the Kashmirians, and the Kashmirians became too sullen 
and dispirited to please Hugel. Other travellers may perhaps 
have exhibited a taste of the same quality, and found the eaiuten 
of their journey considerably diminished by it. Not that we mean 
to write the apology of the Kashmirians. We dare say the men 
are all rogues, and the women no better than they should be. 

3ut it might be as well not to be dogmatical on the point, to in- 
dulge a slight leaning towards scepticism, and to allow them all 
the benefit of our doubts. It is just possible—we merely put the 
thing hypothetically—that there may be such a rara avis as an 
honest woman in Kashmir. It is also within the limits of possi- 
bility that a man might be discovered who was neither a thief 
nor a liar. We throw ourselves on the mercy of our adventurous 
travellers who think differently ; but philanthropy is our failing. And 
this leads us to fancy—miserable homunculi as we are !—that virtue 
is not utterly extinct, even in this secluded corner of the Himalayas. 

Besides, there appears to be some discrepancy between the facts 
and the inferences Feu of our travellers. They inform us that 
the Kashmirians are a handsome and almost Herculean race, and 
that the women are remarkable for their beauty and the ele- 
gance of their figure; and yet they ascribe to them the habitual 
practice of vices peculiarly inimical to the healthy development 
of the human frame. We request them to choose between their 
statements, and to inform us which they would rather that we 
should believe; for to swallow both at the same time, is a stretch 
of complaisance of which we are incapable. We have lived long 
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ars among foreigners, and applied ourselves diligently during 
the whole period to the study of their national character; speak- 
ing their language fluently, and associating with them without 
reserve; and yet we should hesitate to decide dogmatically re- 
specting them. How, therefore, do we envy travellers who, like 
Baron Hugel, possessed the secret of getting at a nation’s charac- 
ter in a fortnight. This is an art of which we can form no idea. 
It is more rapid in its operation than physiognomy; it divines 
people at once. In vain do they envelope themselves in the man- 
tle of reserve. In vain have they recourse to hypocrisy; in vain 
do they put in practice all those harmless little artifices which 
dazzle and bewilder the common observer! The traveller is not 
to be deceived; he reads their nature with unerring precision, and 
proclaims them to the world exactly for what they are. To this 
frightful sagacity we have nothing to oppose, but a sort of kindly 
incredulity. We shrug our shoulders, and, as French lovers 
phrase it, persist in cherishing nos douc 2s illusions. 

Still, as our readers may like to legrn what sort of devils in- 
habit Kashmir, according to the testimony of our most philoso- 
phical travellers, we shall present them with an extract or two 
on the subject from Mr. Thornton :— 

“ Lively, ingenious, and good-humoured, the Kashmirians are much 
addicted to the never-failing vices of slaves, lying and trickery, and 
inordinately addicted to amusement and pleasure. Moorcroft, engaged 
against them in a course of commercial rivalry, shows no mercy in 
delineating their moral qualities:—‘In character the Kashmirian is 
selfish, superstitious, ignorant, subtle, intriguing, dishonest, and false; 
he has great ingenuity as a mechanic, and a decided genius for manu- 
factures and commerce ; but his transactions are always conducted in a 
fraudulent spirit, equalled only by the effrontery with which he faces 
detection.’ ” 


Hugel, of course, reiterates the accusations of Moorcroft, add- 
ing other circumstances to render the picture more revolting. It 
seems to be admitted, however, on all hands, that the Kashmirians 
are not a cruel people. If they cheat the traveller, therefore, they, 
at all events, do not cut his throat. ‘The war they make is upon 
his rupees, not on him; and when they have got possession of a 
little cash, do they hoard it in a way to assist us im tracing their 
pedigree to the ten tribes? On the contrary they are, according 
to Forster, very Catilines, greedy of other men’s treasures, but 
lavish of their own. 


“No people,” he says, “devise more modes of luxurious expense. 
When a Kashmirian of the lowest order finds himself in possession of ten 
shillings, he loses no time in assembling his party, and, launching into 
the lake, solaces himself till the last farthing is spent; nor,” adds he, 
“can the despotism of an Affghan government, which loads them with 
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oppression and cruelty, eradicate their strong tendency to dissipation. 
Yet their manners, it is said, have undergone a manifest change since the 
dismemberment of their country from Hindfistan. Encouraged by the 
liberality and indulgence of the Moguls, they gave a loose to the pleasures 
and the bent of their genius. They appeared in gay apparel, constructed 
costly buildings, and were much addicted to the pleasures of the table. 
The interests of the province were so strongly favoured at court, that 
every complaint against its governors was attentively listened to, and 
any attempt to molest the people was restrained or punished.” 


This run of good fortune, however, at length came to an end, 
and Kashmir passed under other rulers. Some idea may be 
formed of the different treatment which Kashmir met with under 
the Moguls and under the Affghans from the amount of revenue 
exacted by each government. ‘The emperors of Delhi were con- 
tented with the moderate tribute of three lakhs and a half of 
rupees, while the ferocious and insatiable Affghans habitually ex- 
torted twenty lakhs. Their tyranny effected a change in the very 
character and deportment of the people. From being cheerful, 
talkative, and ostentatious, they became gloomy, silent, and 
penurious in their habits, lest the least show of hilarity or ease in 
their condition should bring the tax-gatherers on their backs, 
Even the Sikh conquest, therefore, can scarcely be said to have 
deteriorated their condition. ‘The government of Lahore, indeed, 
receives considerably less than was raised by the Affghans, ten 
lakhs being the utmost that for many years was supposed to reach 
the coffers of the Maharajah, but the people of Kashmir pro- 
fited little by this seeming moderation. For the actual amount of 
their tribute fell little short of twenty-two lakhs, and sometimes 
exceeded that sum, though twelve of them were absorbed by the 
spongy nature of the channels through which they flow towards 
the capital. 

This may be regarded as a much higher rate of taxation than 
is known anywhere else in the East, and if the statement be 
correct, will lead us inevitably to conclusions respecting the cha- 
racter of the people very different from those of Moorcroft and 
Baron Hiigel. The population of Great Britain, incomparably 
the wealthiest and most industrious on the globe, are taxed at the 
rate of about £1 17s. per head. No other people in Europe, 
it is believed, could support such an impost. But in Kashmir 
we find the people are taxed at the rate of about £1 2s. per 
head, for the whole amount of the population is said not to 
exceed 200,000. Now let any man acquainted with the princi- 
oe of political economy ask himself whether a people universally 

ibertine and profligate could supply such a revenue to the state ? 


If they were not exceedingly industrious they could not possibly 
possess the means; and if it be granted that they are exceedingly 
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industrious, we shall beg leave to regard as a strange paradox the 
*notion that they are at the same time exceedingly dissipated and 
depraved. 

Connected with this question of population are some curious 
facts which have scarcely any parallel in history. They, per- 
haps, who relate them, may have aimed a little at rhetorical 
effect. But allowing for this; granting even that there may be 
considerable exaggeration, enough will still remain strongly to 
excite our astonishment. It is said that, in the course of twenty 
years, the population of Kashmir shrank from 800,000 to 200,000, 
through the united effects of misgovernment, famine, pestilence, 
and earthquake. Seldom have calamities so dire overtaken 
a people. What the sword of the Sikhs had spared was in part 
swallowed by the earth, or destroyed by hunger, or swept off 
by the cholera. An unseasonable fall of snow annihilated four- 
fifths of the rice in the blade, and presently there came a famine 
which strewed the streets and high-roads with corpses, and drove 
mothers to sell their children for a rupee, or even to slaughter 
and eat them! Such horrors are not perpetrated voluntarily. 
Madness supervenes before human nature lapses into crimes like 
these. But, be assured, whatever the horrors perpetrated by the 
Kashmirians may have been, the infamous misgovernment of the 
Sikhs acted as a powerful cause. The people of this beautiful but 
unhappy valley have good reason, therefore, to pray for the an- 
nexation of the Panjab, which will enable them, for the first time 
during nearly three centuries, to taste of internal tranquillity, 
and enjoy their property in peace. Of course an outcry will be 
raised by discontented and unprincipled demagogues in Europe 
against the grasping policy and boundless ambition of England. 
But while those sophists are fabricating their well-turned periods, 
and expressing their hypocriticalindignation, the people of Kashmir 
will be humbly returning thanks to Heaven for their good fortune. 
The 200,000 impoverished and dispirited wretches who now lan- 
guish under Sikh oppression, and fear to put on a decent garment 
lest it should be taken from them, will once more apply themselves 
to profitable industry, to the rearing of families, to the re-peopling 
of their deserted towns and cities. The passion for magnificence 
will return to them. They will again dress gaily, construct costly 
dwellings, and cultivate their old hereditary taste for music and 
song. It was once the pride of Kashmir that every inhabitant of 
the valley loved and understood something of music. There has 
been a woful pause in their enjoyment. But if once the British 
drum be heard on the Pir Panjal it will kindle the ancient appe- 
tite for music and festivity, and the people will possess wherewith 
to indulge it. 
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Art. XI.—Les Petits Manéges d’une Femme Vertueuse. Par H. 
de Bauzac. Paris. 1845. 


Tax ‘ world’ is incorrigibly greedy of gossip; but what always 
surprises us is the difficulty with which this same ‘ world’ can be 
made to believe any thing redounding to some one’s credit, and the 
preposterous credulity with which it adopts and circulates an 

thing discreditable. The ‘rumours’ that are current about public 
men are, some of them so absurd, as to fall to the ground the 
instant the least doubt of their truth is raised. The fact is, they 
are never, or scarcely ever, reflected on. People hear them, be- 
lieve them, repeat them. Why this credulity? Because there is 
a fibre scandaleux in the human heart; there is an innate or con- 
nate love of gossip, especially of defamatory gossip, which seeks to 
gratify itself on all occasions. Women have the credit of pos- 
sessing this instinct in a greater degree than men; all contling 


novels, and satires, proclaim this as a fact, and the assertion is cre- 
dited by most soni, in conformity with the very instinct itself. 
We believe the fact to be otherwise. Men are quite as largely 
endowed; but 7 ts men who write books! If women write, they 
write like men, and but too often echo men’s prejudices and 


errors. 

If we wanted a striking, immediate proof of our assertion, we 
might simply refer to the odious success which attends all ‘ personali- 
ties’ in literature. Who are the readers of the ‘ Satirist,’ and such 
productions? Not women, assuredly. What made ‘ Coningsby’ 
succeed, but its’ satirical sketches of contemporary characters? 
Men who never look into a novel were eager to read that, in 
order to enjoy the ‘spicy’ portraiture of the Rigbys, &c. 
Women read it, of course, as they read all novels; but they did 
not give it its celebrity, and they were not among its great 
admirers. 

We will not pursue the argument. Every one who reflects an 
instant will bear us out when we say, that in love of personalities, 
men are quite as largely endowed as women. We do not excuse 
the women; we only inculpate the men. That this instinct is a 
low, unworthy instinct, no one will deny; and the efforts of mo- 
ralists and educationists should be directed towards deadening it. 
How is it that the Press has done so little towards reprobating 
those who foster this instinct, and give it food? 

There is at present a bit of scandal current in Paris, and which 
will soon find its way here, that amusingly illustrates the cre- 
dulity with which suppositions, in themselves extravagant, are 
speedily converted into deliberate assertions. It is this: 
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Franz Liszt, it is pretty generally known, has separated himself 
from the Countess d’Agoult, with whom he has lived some years, 
and by whom he has had children. Madame d’Agoult being a 
very accomplished woman (she is the writer of the articles in the 
‘Revue de Deux Mondes,’ bearing the signature of ‘ Daniel Stern’) 
is a celebrité; her liaison with the great pianist makes her a sort of 
public character. ‘The cause or causes of this separation we know 
not, and do not care to repeat here the various conjectures which 
gossip converts into facts. The separation, however, is no rumour; 
it is a generally known fact. Now mark the ingenuity of scandal! 

Honoré de Tiieon as all his readers are aware, is in the habit 
of introducing the personages of one novel into that of another; he 
is also somewhat prone to end a novel without finishing it, and 
to give the conclusion in some subsequent novel. Conformably 
with this practice, some time ago he published ‘ Beatrix,’ and he 
now publishes the conclusion in ‘ Les petits Manéges d’une Femme 
Vertueuse.’ In ‘ Beatrix’ the heroine has left her husband to live 
with Conti, a celebrated Italian singer and composer. In ‘ Les 
petits Manéges,’ she is abandoned by Conti, somewhat dis- 
gracefully. Here is a coincidence scandal could not overlook! 
Beatrix is a Marquise, and Madame d’Agoult is a countess. 
Conti is a musician, and so is Liszt. | Can any thing be plainer? 
Nothing. Accordingly ‘Les petits Manéges’ is greedily read by 
those anxious to see how Balzac has treated his subject; and those 
who have not read it, are informed that it contains ‘ the whole 
@’Agoult affair.’ 

Now we may inform our readers that the assertion is entirely 
groundless; and that if they open the novel in any expectation of 
finding their love of personalities gratified they will be mistaken. 
In the first place Balzac, the friend of George Sand, who is the 
intimate friend of Liszt, is hardly the person by whom such 
ground would be wrought by choice; in the second place there is 
im his novel very little more mentioned than the mere fact of 
Conti’s abandoning la marquise. 

The story is simply this. Sabine de Grandlieu has married 
Calyste with a full knowledge of his indifference for her, and his 
ill-requited passion for Beatrix, la Marquise de Rochefide (she 
was Rochegude in ‘ Beatrix ;’ but this by the way). But Sabine 
adores him; and trusts to her charms and time to bring him at 
her feet. She succeeds. Calyste loves her; they are very happy 
together. Ason is born; Sabine jit la folie de le nourrir, 
says Balzac; and one evening, to escape from the cries of the 
infant, Calyste goes to the theatre, where he meets Beatrix—his 
long-loved Beatrix. His old feelings return; he is again her 
slave; he neglects his wife, and spends his days with la marquise 
who, abandoned by Conti, is now very willing to accept hi 
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homage. Sabine soon perceives her situation, and endeavours 
to struggle against Beatrix; endeavours by kindness and every 
little manége which une femme vertueuse can emplog@ to regain 
the affection of that worthless nincompoop her Mband. At 
last she calls in her parents to her aid, and they in Maxime 
de Trailles (whom the readers of ‘Pere Goriot’ wagremember), 
and Maxime undertakes to separate Calyste and Beatrix. This 
he does by first separating le Marquis de Rochfide from his mis- 
tress, and inducing him to wish to take back his wife; secondly, 
by making Beatrix fall in love with Eduard la Palférine, who 
insists on her returning to her husband; and thus Calyste, de- 

rived of his Beatrix, returns to his wife! We pass over the 
intrigues by which this stupid result is brought about. The 
whole novel is very unworthy of Balzac’s talent, and we should 
not have noticed it but for its illustrating our subject: that sub- 
ject is the ‘ personality’ allowed in English novels. 

And in drawing attention to this subject, we cannot help 
remarking how sensitively alive the good moral mothers of 
England are to the impurities of French novels, and how ve 
blind they are to the impurities athome. Let us be andenanil 
We have more than once touched on this matter, because we. 
cannot submit to accept indignation at a neighbour’s fault’s, 


as an excuse for our own. We willingly admit that — 


is not frequent in English novels, because the English public 
would not tolerate it. The French public is more lax. We 
admit, also, that seldom can there be found, in English novels, 
passages so ‘warmly’ coloured, or so recklessly free-spoken, as 
we find in most French novels. From these two blots we are 
tolerably free. But how many others are there from which we 
are not free? How many which the “immoral French” leave 
almost entirely to us? 

Amongst these is the shameless personality which defaces and 
gives a zesttoso many ‘slashing novels.’ Think of such novels 
as ‘Chevely,’ ‘The Bubble Family,’ ‘ Coningsby,’ and ‘ Anti- 
Coningsby ; think of their unblushing dies and malice; 
think how slight the screen which separated the persons meant 
from the persons named, (and for country readers ‘‘ keys” were 
readily furnished), and then ask what becomes of the morality 
which delights in and applauds such works! People, indeed, ex- 
pressed themselves ‘sorry for the personalities.’ Oh! of course 
they were sorry! it was the grief of a Mrs. Candour at a reputa- 
tion stained. 

The evil has spread far, and it continues to spread. Has an 
one asked himself when and where it is to stop? At present it 
is enough for you to be the friend of a man who is separated from 
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his wife, to be held up before the world in that wife’s book, painted 
with all the wife’s powers of caricature, your foibles or vices 
(or such as her charitable imagination may attribute to you), 
exaggerated and made odious, your conduct explained in the 
most malicious manner ; and you, harassed by insinuations and 
exaggerations, have no means of reply, no power of explanation, 
because you are not named—you are only indicated. This has 
been done ; where is the exercise of such a power to stop? 
Enough unhappiness is already caused by the misrepresentations 
and insinuations current in society; but against these there is 
always the power of explanation directly they become distinctly 
charged to you; against the misrepresentations of the novelist 
there is no such check; no explanation is possible, because no 
charge is made. 

We have no wish to inflict a sermon on our readers. We 
have thrown out a hint, and must trust to its falling upon good 
soil. Meanwhile, neither for its own sake nor for scandal’s sake, 
can we greatly recommend ‘ Les petits Manéges d’une Femme 
Vertueuse.’ 





SHORT REVIEWS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Taschenbuch fiir Vaterlindische Geschichte, herausgegeben von Jo- 
SEPH FrReEIHERRN VON Hormayrr. Jahrgang. 1843. Leipzig. 


WE direct the attention of our readers especially to this number of 
Hormayr’s ‘ Historical Annual,’ as containing a life of the Austrian 
general, Chasteler—a name familiar now even to the common English 
reader, who has followed Mr. Alison through his sympathising accounts 
of the late Austrian wars. The biographer is the same patriotic Ty- 
rolese nobleman whom we lately introduced in these pages as the author 
or editor of that instructive historical conglomerate, called the ‘ Lebens- 
bilder.’ As the warm champion of ‘Tyrolese liberties, and as the dili- 
gent investigator of native history, no less than as the personal friend 
and fellow-labourer of the Austrian general, Hormayr’s claims to appear 
publicly as the biographer of Chasteler are of the highest order. 

John Gabriel, Marquis of Chasteler Courcelles, according to the in- 
formation here given, was born on the 22nd of January, 1763, in his 
ancestral castle of Mulhais, near Mons, in Hennegau. He was thus, 
like so many other famous Austrian generals, not a native Austrian, 
but a Walloon. In 1788, he took an active part in the Emperor Joseph’s 
war against the Turks; but the breaking out of the French Revolution 
soon brought his enthusiastic and chivalrous genius into a more promi- 
nent and truly European field; he distinguished himself greatly in all 
the Austrian wars against France, and was instrumental particularly in 
achieving the deliverance of Mainz, under Clairfait, in 1795. After- 
wards he had the good fortune to share in the triumphs of that most 
effective of barbarian soldiers, Marshal Suwarrow, in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1799; from this scene of glory, however, both he and the 
Muscovite were recalled by Thugut, the Austrian minister, who, how- 
ever, had the highest respect for Chasteler’s talents, and honoured him 
on all occasions with peculiar confidence. In 1801-2-3-4, he was 
principally employed in organising the Tyrolese militia, which played 
such a distinguished part in the events of 1809; and that it did not 
appear with the same efficiency in the year 1805, was not, Hormayr 
says, the fault either of Chasteler or of the Tyrolese people, but of 
paltry personal relations, and bureaucratic jealousies, in a country like 
Austria quite the thing to be looked for. In the famous mountain 
campaign of 1809, Chasteler and Hormayr himself had as much to do 
with the Tyrolese triumphs as Hofer and Speckbacher, the native pea- 
sant captains, and, therefore, more romantic and poetical heroes of those 
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memorable days.* Chasteler’s services in particular, on this occasion, 
have been memorised by Napoleon; who, in one of those unchivalrous 
and ungentlemanly outbreaks, in him so frequent, from his head- 
quarters at Ens (6th of May, 1805), declared ‘ one Chasteler, bearing 
the character of a general in the Austrian army, an OUTLAW, and au- 
thorised him to be seized and executed, wherever he could be found, 
as a CapTain oF Bricanps.’ In the year 1813, Chasteler was en- 
gaged in fortifying Prague, a precautionary measure, which the happy 
issue of the battle of Culm rendered unnecessary, but to which, m a 
different event, Austria, after the battle of Dresden, might have owed 
her salvation. He was also present, personally, at the battles of Dresden 
and Culm. In 1814, he was at Vienna; and in December of the same 
year, he went to Venice, which he considered a most important point 
for the safety of the Austrian monarchy; and here, accordingly, we 
find him occupied with completing the fortifications of the lagoons, and 
with nautical matters, till his death, which happened 7th of May, 1825, 
in the 63rd year of his age. 


“ Chasteler,” says Hormayr, “ was of a tall stature, of delicate features, of 
apleasant amiable expression, of noble, dignified, and chivalrous manners. 
He was very short-sighted; and this defect of vision brought him into man 
very dangerous situations in war; he was very often wounded, and that 
severely; but within a convenient distance his eyesight was keen and pene- 
trating. He often looked through spectacles and an eye-glass at the same 
time ; and had a way of bending his head a little sideways, partly from short- 
sightedness, partly that he might look confidentially into the eye of the person 
he addressed, and speak softly into their ear. Chasteler possessed great 
strength of body, and could stand an incredible amount of fatigue. He was 
moderate, indeed, in nothing, except in eating and drinking ; but this absti- 
nence only seems to have made him so much the more mad in the service of 
Aphrodite, where, indeed, his activity was such, that a whole book of his 
erotic campaigns might be written. I think, also, his excesses in this way con- 
tributed not a little to undermine his bodily constitution, and made his mind 
also not so vigorous in the last sixteen years of his life, as it might otherwise 
have been. In all knightly exercises he was, from his youth upwards, emi- 
nently distinguished. All arts and all trades he endeavoured to Jay hold of 
with his own hands. He served the guns in the artillery personally, with a 
passionate ardour; and among the pontonneers he was always the first. He 


* The present volume of the ‘ Taschenbuch,’ contains portraits, not only of Chas- 
teler, but also of Hofer and Speckbacher; and these two last seem to us to cor- 
respond admirably with the characters of the men, as we know them from his- 
tory. Andrew Hofer appears an honest, broad-faced German boor, and nothing 
more; Speckbacher, on the other hand, has a face full of strength, decision, quick- 
ness, and enterprise. The character of Hofer is well depicted in the ‘ Lebens- 
bilder’ (vol. ii. p. 381); as for Speckbacher, we cannot refuse ourselves the plea- 
sure here of inserting the following passage from Menzel’s ‘ History of the Ger- 
mans. “Joseph Speckbacher, from the Trunthal, was a strong-bodied, frank, 
noble fellow, the best marksman in Tyrol, whose keen eye could distinguish the 
bells on the neck of the cattle at two miles distance. When a young man, he was 
once surprised by four Bavarian Jager, as he was roasting a Chamois guat; on 
the instant he dashed the fat of the chamois into their faces, and laid the 
whole four on the ground with his club.” This is something in the old classical 
style of Hercules and Theseus ! 
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wielded the pencil admirably; and in his early years composed many beau 

tiful battle pieces. He was uncommonly susceptible of every new influence; 
and his dexterity in appropriating and applying knowledge of all kinds, was 
truly encyclopedic, He was no less of a lion in a sword-in-hand attack, 
than of a learned soldier with book and compass. He understood and spoke 
twelve languages, an accomplishment more useful, and even necessary, in the 
Austrian army than anywhere else. Brilliant, however, as were his mental 
endowments, he wanted that calmness and equanimity which are so necessary 
for the command and control of a comprehensive whole. Chasteler had read 
an astonishing quantity, and always continued reading. He was naturally 
better qualified for quick apprehension, than for retaining what he read and 
brooding over its depths. He was never content with what was coop, he 
always saw something BETTER twinkling in the background, His fiery cou- 
rage was a proverb in the army. In his last days he was a real Honey Poy, 
and a Bayard, a cavalier ‘ sans peur et sans reproche.’ Disinterested and mag- 
nanimous ; with hatred, envy, jealousy, and revenge, as unacquainted as a 
child ; gentle, and overflowing with human kindliness, a soldier with body and 
soul, full of glowing enthusiasm, and of never-sleeping activity, devoted to the 
house of Austria, and to the service of the Imperial family ; a warm friend to 
his friend, and ready to help every man: so accomplished, Chasteler is a name 
that will ever be dear to the military heart, and stand as the worthy keystone 
to that bright succession of fiery and chivalrous Walloons—Ligne, Ahremberg, 
Clairfait, Boneguay, Dampierre, and above all, the old Tilly—that have added 
so much lustre to the Austrian arms.’ ” 


King René’s Daughter. A Lyric Drama, from the Danish of Hen- 
rik Hertz. By Jane Frances Cnarpman. London. Smith & 
Co. 1845. 


Tue translator informs us that this drama was first acted in the Theatre 
Royal of Copenhagen, in April last, that its reception was enthusiastic, 
od that its success with the reading public was so great as to carry it to 
a fourth edition within a month from its first publication in print. So 
much for facts ; as to the reasons for those facts, we confess ourselves 
still in the dark. We have not yet been fortunate enough to procure a 
copy of the original drama, onl must therefore hold our judgment in 
suspense as to its real merits. Twice have we, with that patience and 
fortitude granted only to reviewers, read the translation through from 
end to end; and the only fruit we have gathered from our arduous la- 
bour is this unsolved dilemma: Either enthusiasm is a ridiculously cheap 
commodity in the Danish capital, or Henrik Hertz has sore cause to 
complain of his translator. It may be that truth sits equally on both 
horns of the dilemma. 


German Anthology. A Series of Translations from the most popu- 
lar German Poets, by JAMEs CLARENCE MANGAN. 2 vols. Curry. 
Dublin. 


Tus is a reprint of poems that have appeared from time to time within 
the last ten years in the ‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ and contains spe- 
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cimens of the lyric poetry of Schiller, Uhland, Tieck, Kerner, Biirger, 


Gothe, Riickert, Freiligrath, &c. &e. 


The following lines from Uhland 


are a fair sample of the merits and defects of the collection :— 


AUF DER UEBERFAHRT. 


Ueber diesen Strom, vor Jahren, 

Bin ich einmal schon gefahren. 

Hier die Burg im Abendschimmer, 
Driiben rauscht das Wehr, wie immer. 


Und von diesem Kahn umschlossen 
Waren mit mir zween Genossen : 

Ach! ein Freund, ein vatergleicher, 
Und ein junger, Hoffnungs reicher. 


Jener wirkte still hienieden, 

Und so ist er auch geschieden, 
Dieser brausend vor uns allen, 

Ist im Kampf und Sturm gefallen. 


So, wenn ich vergangene Tage 
Gliicklicher, zu denken wage, 
Muss ich stets Genossen missen, 
Theure die der Tod entrissen. 


Doch was alle Freundshaft bindet 

Ist, wenn Geist zu Geist sich findet. 

Geistig waren jene Stunden, 

Geistern bin ich noch verbunden. 

Nimm nur, Faihrmann, nimm die 
Miethe, 

Die ich gerne dreifach biete, 

Zween die mit mir iiberfuhren, 

Waren geistige Naturen. 


SPIRITS EVERYWHERE. 


| A many a summer is dead and buried 


Since over this flood I last was ferried; 

And then, as now, the noon lay bright 

On strand, and water, and castled 
height, 


Beside me then in this bark sat nearest 
Twocompanions, the best and dearest. 
One was a gentle and thoughtful sire, 

The other a youth with a soul of fire. 


One, outworn with care and illness, 

Sought the grave of the just in still- 
ness ; 

The other’s shroud was the bloody rain, 

And thunder-smoke of the battle- 
plain. 


Yet still when memory’s necromancy 
Robes the past in the hues of fancy, 

Me dreameth I hear and see the twain 
With talk and smiles at my side again. 


Even the grave is a bond of union, 
Spirit and spirit best hold communion. 
Seen through faith, by the inward eye, 
It is after life they are truly nigh. 


Then, ferryman, take this coin, I pray 
thee, 

Thrice thy fare I cheerfully pay thee, 

For though thou seest them not, there 
stand 

Anegr me two from the Phantomland. 


There is much to commend in these lines, but they are disfigured 


also by no slight faults. Not to dwell on the pleonasm, not authorised 
by analogy or custom, that occurs in the first line, we have here exam- 
ples of a radically vicious system of translation, which runs through the 
whole work. Mr. Mangan in his preface speaks of his translations as 
‘faithful to the spirit, if not always to the letter, of their originals.’ 
They are very often neither the one nor the other. He takes many unwar- 
rantable liberties with his authors, mutilates and interpolates, and fal- 
sifies them by an exaggeration that not seldom produces a burlesque 
effect where a grave one was intended. In the poem before us Mr. 
Mangan (not Uhland) lays down the strange doctrine that the death of 
our friends not only does not prevent all companionship between their 
souls and ours, but that it even brings us into closer communion with 
them! The following is a literal version of the fourth and fifth German 
stanzas : 


“ Thus ever, when I venture to think on bygone happier days, must I miss 
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companions, dear ones snatched from me by death. But what binds all friend- 
ship fast is when spirit meets spirit. Spiritual were those vanished hours : 
with spirits I am still connected.” 


The sentiment here expressed is natural and touching; that which 
the translator has substituted for it is extravagant and false. Uhland 
says he has lost friends, but not wholly lost them, for memory still 
makes them present to his spirit: Mr. Mangan asserts that the death of 
friends is no loss at all, but an absolute gain to the affectionate survivor. 

Seeing how grossly the translator has misrepresented the leading 
idea of the original poem, it is perhaps superfluous to remark on the bad 
effect of the phrase ‘ outworn with care and illness,’ introduced for the 
rhyme’s sake into the third stanza. There is nothing like it in the Ger- 
man, which merely states that the elder friend's way of life had been 
quiet, and his departure consonant with the calm tenor of his days. 
Why cloud this image of serenity with thoughts of bodily and mental 
suffering, and thereby weaken the contrast between the respective lives 
and fates of the elder and the younger man? A true artist would have 
seen the value of this contrast, and how it helps the imagination to 
realise more distinctly each of the two portraits presented to it. 

One more specimen of what Mr. Mangan understands by fidelity to 
the spirit of his original. In our number for January last, and in ‘ Tait’s 
Magazine’ for the following February or March, will be found versions of 
Freiligrath’s celebrated poem, entitled ‘The Lion’s Ride,’ both of them 
tolerably close. A perusal of either will enable the English reader to 
guess whether or not Freiligrath’s canvass errs on the side of tameness, 
and needs to have its effect heightened by the addition of more glaring 
colours. Here is a literal translation of the first verse : 

“ Desert-king is the lion. Is it his pleasure to speed through his domain ? 
He betakes him to the lagoon, and lies down in the tall sedges. Where ga- 
zelles and giraffes drink he crouches among the reeds. Trembling above the 
mighty one rustles the leaf of the sycamore.” 


Mr. Mangan’s improvement upon the verse is as follows: 


“ What! wilt thou bind him fast with a chain? 
Wilt bind the King of the Cloudy Sands? 
Idiot fool !—he has burst from thy hands and bands, 
And speeds like Storm through his far domain. 
See! he crouches down in the sedge, 
By the water's edge, 
Making the startled sycamore boughs to quiver. 
Gazelle and giraffe, I think, will shun that river.” 


This is not gilding refined gold, but plating it with copper; not 
painting the lily white, but plastering it with red ochre. 
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(Euvres choisies de E. Scribe. 5 vols. Firmin Didot. Paris, 1845. 


Tue vaudeville is the most exclusively national thing in France. It 
was born in France, and only in France can it be produced. Other 
nations rival and surpass France in all branches of literature, except 
this; in this it is without a rival. sprit is the genius of France; 
and a vaudeville is this esprit in a dramatic shape. 

When, therefore, we say that M. Eugéne Scribe is the first vaude- 
villist of the day, we bestow on him a title of no mean signiticance ; 
and when we say that his comedies are but vaudevilles in five acts, 
we are still bestowing on them no mean praise. That his comedies 
are not of the same stamp as those of Moliére, is true ; but they are 
not without merits of their own. All the higher qualities of the drama- 
tist are absent, but all the arts of the vaudevillist are present. If he 
has not the riotous fun or the deep irony of Molitre (who has?), he is 
not deficient in quick repartee, and a slight but effective mockery of 
the vices and follies of mankind, His works abound in esprit. 

In England he is treated with undiscriminating contempt. In 
France he is the spoiled child of the public, and an eternal butt for 
the critics. For twenty years he has almost monopolised the stage. 
Paris and the provinces are supplied by him with their nightly 
amusement. His fecundity is only equalled by Lope de Veya. 
Whether vaudeville in one act, or vaudeville in five acts, ‘whether 
drame or proverbe, whether opera comique or grand opera, Scribe 
is the great purveyor. And these pieces succeed; not only do 
they sueceed in France, but they are immediately translated into Ger- 
man, English, Italian, and Spanish. The European stage lives upon 
Scribe! He is the great magician who alone can feed the public’s 
hunger for novelty. 

Is this a man to meet with nothing but contempt? The French 
critics, who are purists by profession, never forgive him, because he 
does not adhere scrupulously to grammar. They all eagerly point 
out how ‘il cravache la langue qui lui resiste;’ and deny him any 
merit because he has not the merit they demand. In the same way 
they refuse to admit Paul de Kock to be a literary man. ‘He does 
for the English and Germans!” Now it may be true that Scribe is 
nota great writer; true that as Gustave Planche says, “son imagi- 
nation vaut bien assez par elle-méme, et n’a pas besoin des fastueux 
ornemens de la syntaxe ; and yet Scribe remains the first vaudevillist 
of his day. If the critics sneer, the public applauds, and nightly ap- 
plauds. All the joyous solecisms in the world would not rob Eugéne 
Scribe of his power to conduct a plot, to devise situations, to pro- 
voke a laugh, and sometimes a tear. If his plays are not critical, they 
are eminently successful, and successful because amusing. 

We are glad to see Messrs. Didot issuing the chefs-d'euvre of Eu- 
géne Scribe. It will doubtless serve in a great measure to counteract 
the prejudice against him. So amusing a writer cannot fail to have 
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a place in any dramatic library ; and the reader will be often sur- 
prised at finding the originals of pieces which have delighted him on 
the English stage. His works, too, form a useful study for all dra- 
matic aspirants, as in them the art of the stage is carried almost to 
perfection. The present publication forms a part of Messrs. Didot’s 
collection of chefs-d’euvre, the handsomest and most useful of all 
cheap collections extant. In five volumes you have here the cream 


of the most voluminous author of the day. We need say no more! 


Servia, the Youngest Member of the European Family; or, a Re- 
sidence in Belgrade, and Travels in the Highlands and Woodlands 
of the Interior, during the Years 1843 and 1844, By A. H., 
Paton, Esq. Longman. London. 1845. 


Tuis is an interesting and instructive volume, though it does not fulfil 
the promise implied in the first clause of its long title. It is not a trea- 
tise on Servia, nor does it aim at giving any thing like a methodical 
account of that country and its inhabitants. It is little more than a 
traveller’s description of what he saw and heard, during his wayfaring 
and sojourn in a noble region, and among an interesting and hopeful 
people ; and though not a complete picture of Servia, it is a collection 
of sketches from the life, struck off with a free and firm hand, and 
bearing on the face of them a strong warranty of their truth. Mr. 
Paton is the least prolix of travel-writers; he does not weary his 
readers with long dissertations and ponderous inductions ; but, moving 
about with his eyes and ears well open, he is peculiarly happy in seizing 
and recording pregnant instances. For example, he halts at a road-side 
tavern to dine : 


“ A booby, with idiocy marked on his countenance, was lounging about the 
door, and when our mid-day meal was done, I ordered the man to give him a 
glass of slivovitsa, as plum-brandy is called. He then came forward, trembling 
as if about to receive sentence of death, and taking off his greasy fez, said, ‘I 
drink to our prince, Kana Georgovich, and to the progress and enlightenment 
of the nation.’ I looked with astonishment at the torn, wretched habiliments 
of this idiot swineherd. He was too stupid to entertain these sentiments 
himself, but this trifling circumstance was the feather which indicated how 
the wind blew. The Servians are by no means a nation of talkers ; they are 
a serious people ; and if the determination to rise were not in the minds of 
the people, it would not be on the lips of the baboon-visaged oaf of an insig- 
nificant hamlet.” 


The following admirable passage needs no preface or comment : 


“ On the day of departure a tap was heard at the door, and enter Holman 
[the blind traveller] to bid me good-bye. Another tap at the door, and enter 
Milutinovich, who is the best of the living poets of Servia, and has been some- 
times called the Ossian of the Balkan. As for his other pseudonyme, ‘ the 
Homer of a hundred sieges,’ that must have been invented by Mr. George 
Robins, the Demosthenes of ‘one hundred rostra.’ The reading public in 
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Servia is not yet large enough to enable a man of letters to live solely by his 
works ; so our bard has a situation in the ministry of public instruction. 
One of the most remarkable compositions of Milutinovich is an address to a 
young surgeon, who, to relieve the poet from difficulties, expended in the 
printing of his poems a sum which he had destined for his own support at a 
university, in order to obtain his degree. 

“ Now it may not be generally known that one of the oldest legends of 
Bulgaria is that of ‘ Poor Lasar, which runs somewhat thus :— 

“¢ The day departed and the stranger came, as the moon rose on the silver 
snow. ‘ Welcome,’ said the poor Lasar to the stranger ; ‘ Luibitza, light the 
faggot and prepare the supper.’ 

“* Luibitza answered : ‘ the forest is wide, and the lighted faggot burns 
bright, but where is the supper? Have we not fasted since yesterday ?” 

“ «Shame and confusion smote the heart of poor Lasar. 

“* Art thou a Bulgarian,’ said the stranger, ‘and settest not food before 
thy guest ?” 

“* Poor Lasar looked in the cupboard, and looked in the garret, nor crumb, 
nor onion were found in either. Shame and confusion smote the heart of 
poor Lasar. 

“* Here is fat and fair flesh,’ said the stranger, pointing to Janko, the 
curly-haired boy. Luibitza shrieked and fell. ‘ Never,’ said Lasar, ‘ shall 
it be said that a Bulgarian was wanting to his guest.’ He seized a hatchet, 
and Janko was slaughtered as a lamb. Ah, who can describe the supper of 
the stranger ? 

“ « Lasar fell into a deep sleep, and at midnight he heard the stranger c 
aloud, ‘ Arise, Lasar, for I am the Lord thy God; the hospitality of Bul- 
garia is untarnished. Thy son Janko is restored to life, and thy stores are 
filled.’ 

“* Long lived the rich Lasar, the fair Luibitza, and the curly-haired 
Janko.’ 

“ Milutinovich, in his address to the youthful surgeon, compares his trans- 
cendent generosity to the sacrifice made by Lasar in the wild and distasteful 
legend I have here given. 

“ I introduced the poet and the traveller to each other, and explained their 
respective merits and peculiarities. Poor old Milutinovich, who looked on 
his own journey to Montenegro as a memorable feat, was awe-struck when I 
mentioned the innumerable countries in the four quarters of the world which 
had been visited by the blind traveller. He immediately recollected having 
read an account of him in the Augsburg Gazette, and with a reverential 
simplicity begged me to convey to him his desire to kiss his beard. Holman 
consented with a smile, and Milutinovich, advancing as if he were about to 
worship a deity, lifted the peak of white hairs from the beard of the aged 
stranger, pressed them to his lips, and prayed aloud that he might return to 
his home in safety. 

“In old Europe Milutinovich would have been called an actor; but his 
deportment, if it had the originality, had also the childish simplicity of 
nature.” 


Mr. Paton’s reminiscences frequently assume a dramatic form. He 
is fond of noting down snatches of dialogue,—an excellent method, 
which enables him to preserve much of the native hue of his facts. —e. g. 


“*T think, said I to the entertainer, as I shook the crumbs out of my nap- 
kin, and took the first whiff of my chibouque, ‘that if Stephen Dushan’s chief 
cook were to rise from the grave, he could not give us better fare.’ 
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“ Captain.—God sends us good provender, good pasture, good flocks and 
herds, good corn and fruits, and wood and water. The land is rich, the cli- 
mate excellent ; but we are often in political troubles. 

“ Author.—These recent affairs are trifles, and you are too young to recol- 
lect the revolution of Kara Georg. 

“ Captain.—Yes, I am ; but do you see that Boluk Bashi, who accompanied 
you hither? His history is a droll illustration of past times. Simco Slivo- 
vats is a brave soldier ; but, although a Servian, has two wives. 

“ Author.—Is he a Moslem ? 

“ Captain.—Not at all. In the time of Kara Georg he was an active guerilla 
fighter, and took prisoner a Turk called Sidi Mengia, whose life he spared. 
In the year 1813, when Servia was temporarily reconquered by the Turks, 
the same Sidi Mengia returned to Zhupa, and said, ‘ Where is the brave Ser- 
vian who saved my life?’ The Boluk Bashi being found, he said to him, 
‘ My friend, you deserve another wife for your generosity.’ ‘I cannot marry 
two wives,’ said Simo ; ‘ my religion forbids it.’ But the handsomest woman 
in the country being sought out, Sidi Mengia sent a message to the priest of 
the place, ordering him to marry Simo to the young woman. The priest 
refused ; but Sidi Mengia sent a second threatening message ; so the priest 
married the couple. The two wives live together to this day, in the house of 
Simo, at Zhupa. The archbishop, since the departure of the Turks, has 
repeatedly called on Simo to repudiate his second wife; but the principal 
obstacle is the first wife, who looks upon the second as a sort of sister. Under 
these anomalous circumstances Simo was under a sort of excommunication, 
until he made a fashion of repudiating the second wife, by the first adopting 
her as a sister,” 


Here is a ludicrous, but very excusable blunder, at which those may 


laugh who have never fallen into any similar absurdity, 


* The major of the town [Prassova] after swallowing countless boxes of 
Morison’s pills, died in the belief that he had not begun to take them soon 
enough. The consumption of these drugs at that time almost surpassed be- 
lief. There was scarcely a sickly or hypochondriac person from the Hill of 
Presburg to the Iron Gates, who had not taken large quantities of them. 
Being curious to know the cause of this extensive consumption, I asked for 
an explanation. 

“« You must know,’ said an individual, ‘ that the Aaglomania is nowhere 
stronger than in this part of the world. Whatever comes from England, be 
it Congreve rockets or vegetable pills, must needs be perfect. Dr. Morison 
is indebted to his high office for the enormous consumption of his drugs. It 
is clear that the president of the British college must be a man in the enjoy- 
ment of the esteem of the government and the faculty of medicine ; and his 
title is a passport to his pills in foreign countries.’ 

“ I laughed heartily, and explained that the British College of Health and 
the College of Physicians were not identical.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fiorence, July 30th, 1845. 

No mortal, says the Tuscan proverb, would wish to live in Florence in the 
winter, or out of itin the summer. Such is the Italian’s notion on the sub- 
ject. Our countrymen, however, are of a precisely different opinion. Fair 
Florence becomes almost an English colony every winter, and is again left 
all but entirely to the peaceful occupation of its own more quiet citizens, as 
soon as the genial life-gendering Italian sun begins to awaken his own children 
from their period of hybernation. 

Now, though I must protest, dear Mr. Editor, against that part of the Italian 
dictum which pronounces my favourite Florence uninhabitable during the 
winter—inasmuch as, despite bleak winds now and then from the Apennines, 
I hold our winter socialities and carnival revelries, enlivened by a pleasant 
gathering of our countrymen and countrywomen, all come to enjoy them- 
selves and be pleased, to be mighty agreeable times—yet I do think that our 
friends are wrong to take fright and run off one and all at the first gleams of 
real Italian sunshine. Not quite one and all, however. There are a few of 
us here still, and exceedingly pleasant weather we find it. Thermometer 
never higher than a hundred, rarely so high ; just warm enough to make a 
siesta enjoyable at noon, with delightfully fresh mornings, and such delicious 
nights! such nights, with their dry, soft, cool, fragrant breezes, cloudless, blue, 
starry skies, shooting meteors, and myriads of fire-flies, as those have no con- 
ception of who always run away from the sun in his strength and glory. It 
is curious, too, to observe how much more essentially and strikingly Italian 
Italy becomes in the summer months, partly, perhaps, from the more out-of- 
doors nature of the pursuits and habits of the people, but partly also from the 
very fact of the absence of tlie crowd of English, who in the winter literally, in 
a great measure, overpower and hustle out of sight the native society. All 
the Tuscan families are now in Florence, and yet it seems so quiet, so noise- 
less, so tranquil, in comparison with the gay whirl of busy pleasure and bustle 
that fills its streets, when they are thronged by their annual inundation of 
migratory islanders. 

At the ‘ Ventiquatro’ or ‘ Ave Maria, at sun-down, that is, all the popula- 
tion come forth to enjoy the cool hour: the rich in carriages, which take them 
their daily drive to the ‘ Cascine ;’ the poor on foot to throng the streets of the 
city. But still all are so quiet, so tranquil;—unlike the Neapolitan population, 
so little bruyant in their enjoyment. 

But most charming of all is the villa life in the thousand and one delightful 
chateaux, which crown each knoll, and niche themselves into every corner 
and recess of the hill sides around the city. It was the inconceivable number 
of these villas, all commanding prospects over the Val d’Arno, each more 
beautiful than the other, that led to the well-remembered assertion of Ariosto, 
that if the buildings around Florence were collected within walls, ‘ two 
Romes’ would not equal the city they would form. The Italians, as I have 
said, are not at their villas at this season. Their villegiatura is later in the 
autumn, at the period of the vintage. Not the less, however, amico mo, am 
I enjoying my present position, as I pen you these lines. Time—half-past 
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eight, p.m., on the 30th of July, 1845. Place—a magnificent terrace, paved 
with flagstones, and surrounded by a stone balustrade, lined with a thousand 
gay and odorous plants. Beneath my eyes, the whole of the Val d’Arno, with 
its superb city, and its teeming riches of corn, wine, and oil, springing all of 
them together from the munificent soil of the same field. In my ears, the 
drowsy, reverie-breeding song of a myriad of cicale, making the whole air 
vocal with their melody. An empty coffee-cup stands beside my writing-case, 
and the last fumes of an exquisite Havannah have just dissipated themselves 
in the balmy air; a genuine Havannah, long life to the grand duke! for 
though he manufactures execrable cigars for his lieges, he lets us import good 
ones for ourselves for a consideration. Then besides all this—but I am for- 
getting that it is ‘ Mr. Editor’ I am writing to, and that the ‘ gentle public’ is 
to be our confidant ; truly I fear me I have already been chattering somewhat 
indecorously in such a reverend and revered presence. 

But the weakness is past; now for a broad-nibbed pen, and Aristarchus is 
himself again. ‘Opuscoli inediti o rari di Classici o Approvati Scrittori, 
Tomo primo,’ is the title of a closely-printed little volume of some 370 pages, 
which has recently made its appearance here. It is issued by a knot of 
scholars, who call themselves ‘ Societa poligrafica Italiana;’ and other similar 
volumes are to follow. The idea is a good one, and if it is worthily carried 
out, many scattered writings of value, some nearly vanishing from the know- 
ledge of the bibliophili, and others perishing unknown amid the dust-covered 
MS. collections of libraries, will be preserved and rendered accessible. An 
idea, in many respects similar, was some time ago acted on by the publishers 
of ‘The Pamphleteer’ in our country, with useful results. But in Italy an 
undertaking of the sort is far more wanted. An incredible quantity of small 
fragments of history, brief chronicles, writter. in the days when almost every 
citizen had some share in managing public affairs, or at least took an interest 
in their management, or interesting autobiographical scraps are preserved 
among the family papers of almost all the old Florentine families. ‘The mo- 
nastic and public libraries contain many more. And nothing but judicious- 
ness of selection can be necessary to make a series of some twenty or thirty 
such volumes as the present a most interesting and useful collection. I am 
not sure that the present volume exhibits quite all the severity of exclusiveness 
which should preside at the choice of the articles to be published, but, perhaps, 
a foreigner is hardly a fair judge of this. Much of historical, antiquarian, 
and literary lore may fairly be supposed to interest an Italian, which to a 
foreigner, who necessarily measures its importance by a different scale, may 
seem scarcely worth the time and toil of perusal. Could an Italian be expected 
to deem all the publications of our Shakspeare, or other society, sufficiently 
important to merit the honours of the press. 

Perhaps the most important piece, now first printed, which the publication 
contains, isa fragment of a second volume of Marco Foscarini’s work on 
Venetian literature, the first only having ever been published. 

The volume closes with a selection of five-and-twenty letters, chiefly un- 
edited, of Italian literati—popes, cardinals, doctors, and professors. The 
most interesting of these is one from Cardinal Domenico Passionei to that 
Marco Foscarini mentioned just now. Passionei was born in 1682, was en- 
gaged in several diplomatic employments under Clement XI. and XIL., the 
latter of whom created him cardinal. He was one of the most learned men 
of his day. The letter before us is dated Rome, 1753, the writer’s 71st year, 
and the occasion of it was the publication of Foscarini’s ‘ History of Venetian 
Literature. It is interesting from the tone of dry caustic humour in which 
it is written, and from a most violent attack ona far more celebrated man 
than either the sender or receiver of the letter—Fra Paolo Sarpi. This is 
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curious, as manifesting the contemporary feeling of the orthodox high church 
party of those days, respecting the Venetian radical monks’ great work, the 
‘ History of the Council of Trent.’ 

‘I guess, my friend” begins the humorous old septuagenarian cardinal, 
‘that you are expecting my answer (to Foscarini’s letter sending him his 
newly-published work) more anxiously than the priests are waiting for Easter.’ 
He goes on to award him high praise, but cannot refrain from a Roman fling 
at the Venetians. ‘ Then an author,’ says he, ‘must be judged with reference 
to his public, that is, in your case, to the Pantaloons,* who would at any time 
rather be dangling at a woman’s apron-string than sitting over their books. . . 
The passages have not escaped my notice in which you have praised me, or 
rather in which you have done me justice, yet not so much as I deserve, for 
the Arciprete (i. e. himself) is unique in this world, and occupies himself 
solely with his books, notwithstanding all the examples to the contrary which 
he sees now-a-days.’ 

Of Father Paul he says :—‘ What you have said of Father Paul is little in 
comparison with what I have frequently pointed out to you. But taking into 
consideration your rank and position, I suppose that, perhaps, you did not 
feel yourself at liberty to say all that ought to have been said. Those letters 
of his printed at Geneva, with the date of Verona, are perfectly genuine and 
authentic, as I will prove to a mathematical certainty some of these days, if 
God grants me life. The scoundrel friar’s notion, learned as he must, however, 
be allowed to have been to the highest possible degree, was to introduce 
Calvinism into Venice, and to this end tended every line he wrote. And this 
is another truth, which shall be not only proved by me, but demonstrated 
more evidently than a proposition of Euclid. Your great uncle, Sebastian 
Foscarini, has often told me, that if I had harangued the senate on this subject, 
the zeal of the senators would have caused the monk’s bones to be disinterred 
and burned in the piazza of St. Marc. What | am saying is neither conjec- 
tures, nor inferences, nor interpretations of passages, but authentic and irre- 
cusable facts. I am Catholic before being a Roman priest, and, therefore, do 
not speak from prejudice. Please God to grant me life, and you shall see by 
the proofs that 1 advance here even less than I know.’ 

God did grant the irate old gentleman eight more years of life after he wrote 
the above wrathful lines. But I do not find that he kept his word by em- 
ploying any portion of them in bringing forward the threatened proofs of 
Father Paul's abominations. Indeed, the only specimen he gives us of his 
argumentative powers, in the above-cited ‘ therefore I do not speak from pre- 
judice,’ would not incline us to consider his notions of the cogency of ‘ mathe- 
matical’ or other proof, as very accurate. The passage, however, is a curious 
one, and the controversy, as well as the writer to which it refers, are still 
sufficiently interesting to make it worth preserving. His eminence, who very 
clearly does not in anywise think small beer of himself, concludes his epistle 
by reproaching his correspondent playfully for having forgotten to send from 
Venice certain glasses for the use of some friars, who, in consequence of his 
neglect, are ‘ forced to drink from the bowl like parson Arlotto.’ ‘ If you 
were to send all the glass in Murano,’} he ends by saying, ‘ you would never 
send enough to pay the value of this letter.’ 

So much for his learned and once far-famed eminence Domenico Passionei. 

There is one point of view, however, in which I cannot help feeling that 
such publications as the praiseworthy little volume before me, are flat, stale, 


* Pantalone, the representative of Venice in the old Italian farce. 
+ The island at Venice, where the celebrated glass was made, and where glass- 
making, now chiefly of coloured beads, is still carried on to a considerable extent. 
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and if not wholly unprofitable, yet unsatisfactory and unwelcome. Curious, 
interesting, valuable as these fragments and gleanings in antiquarian and his- 
torical by-paths may be, it is not of such stuff that the staple of a people’s 
literature should be formed. This is the mint and cummin, but where are the 
weighticr matters? Where is that which is to feed, form, and educate the 
public mind ? You go to your bookseller and ask him if he has any thing new? 
Si, Signore! ecco!—a translation of Louis Blanc’s ‘ Ten Years;’ ecco!—a 
translation of Thiers’ ‘ Consulate’—a translation of ‘ Juvenal, just published 
here. But what Italian books? what original works have appeared? * Um! 
ha!’"—a long shrug—‘ c’% poco! ecco’—a pamphlet on mad dogs! another 
on the law of mortgages! and, perhaps, the libretto of a new opera! And 
these and such like are nearly all that the iron-hand of the censorship will 
permit Italian thought to produce. The most powerful and valuable intellects 
either risk ruin, imprisonment, and exile, and most fortunate, though mise- 
rable, in the latter, speak their bitter thoughts in the safety of a foreign 
country, or writhe in compulsory silence, or finally fall back on the past, and 
finding themselves forbidden to think of the present, take refuge in the com- 
paratively useless dilettanteism of historical research. Mere dilettanteism! 
For history in its strength and its truth must above all else be muzzled and 
kept silent. The genuine history of Italy’s past is too palpably and too pun- 
gently the satire of her present day, to be allowed to speak. And it is, there- 
fore, that men, who ought to be speaking trumpet-tongued to the present 
generation of their countrymen, the stirring lessons which their historical re- 
searches must have taught them, are compelled to content themselves with 
doling out such dry insipidities as the darkness-loving evil-doers who rule 
may judge to be harmless. 

Yet the sun can not be stayed. Progression—the God-appointed order of 


the world—wil/ have way, though it may be retarded. And as the creepers 


of the ivy will pass through a stone wall, even so do ideas and lessons of pro- 


gress force themselves through the wall of the censorship. 
ends by destroying the wall. 

But it is high time to close this long letter. I had intended to have chatted 
a little on matters artistical ; but they must stand over till my next. They 
would not keep so long in London ; but here we go andagino andagino in that 


as in allelse. Adio! Iam going to enjoy a moonlight stroll to‘ the top of 
Fesole.’ Do not envy me more than you can help. 


And the ivy ever 
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Tue Baron Achille de Maynard, author of two volumes of poems, and a 
contributor to the ‘Gazette de France’ and the ‘ Nation,’ committed suicide 
on the 3lst of August last, by precipitating himself from the top of one of 
the towers of Notre Dame in Paris. He was about twenty-five years of age, 
possessed a handsome fortune, and but a fortnight before his death, had 
married the daughter of the Compte d’Espagnac. The motives that led to 
this dreadful act have not been ascertained. 

Extract of a letter from Rome, July 16:—“In the early part of last 
month, some workmen employed in making a road, three miles from Ostia, 
dug up three statues and some bas-reliefs, which were afterwards taken 
charge of by Cardinal Tardini, dean of the sacred college, One of the 
statues, formed of Greek marble, is regarded as a chef dauvre of sculpture: 
it represents a female figure, the outlines of which are scarcely disguised by 
the fine drapery that covers it ; the two others, though extremely valuable, are 
of less merit. Further search made on the spot by the cardinal’s order, led 
to the discovery of sepulchral urns of white marble, two of which exhibit 
bas-reliefs wrought with admirable delicacy. The figures, though very 
small, are so highly finished that the veins, muscles, tendons, &c., are dis- 
tinctly visible. Several ancient fragments of green and yellow marble were 
also discovered, one of them bearing this insciption : Menutius CC. triginta 
in agro et vigintiquinque in fronte posuit ; which some suppose to mean that 
the spot was formerly the site of a villa, in the interior of which Menutius 
set up thirty statues, and twenty-five in the fagade. But this explanation is 
disputed. 

The ‘ Journal des Débats’ reports that the receipts of the Belgian railways 
for the second quarter of this year exceed those of the corresponding 
quarter of 1844, by 230,461 francs, or more than eight per cent. This in- 
crease affects particularly the carriage of goods, of which there were conveyed 
40,000,000 of kilogrammes more than inthe second quarter of 1844. The 
gross receipts of the first six months of this year amount to 5,482,960 francs, 
whereas the first six months of 1844 produced only 4,938,483 francs. The 
increase is, therefore, 544,477 francs, or eleven percent. It is thought that 
the receipts of the Belgian railways will by the end of this year have risen 
to the sum of 12,000,000 of francs (480,000/.). 

German Railroads.—There are no fewer than six railroads open in the 
Duchy of Baden, namely :—1. The road from Mannheim to Heidelberg, 
four and a quarter leagues in length, opened on the 12th of September, 1840. 
2. That between Heidelberg and Carlsruhe, twelve and a quarter leagues long, 
opened on the 10th of April, 1843. 3. That from Carlsruhe to Oos, seven 
and a half leagues, opened on the Ist of May, 1844. 4. That from Oos to 
Offenburg, nine leagues, and from Appenweier to Kehl, two and three 
quarter leagues, on the Ist of June, 1844. 5. The road from Oos to Baden, 
one league ; and, finally, that from Offenburg to Friburg, fourteen and a 
quarter leagues, on the 3lst of July last. The travellers on the German rail- 
roads in June last amounted to 1,103,000, or 87,000 more than in the 
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corresponding month of 1844. The largest circulation was cu the Baden 
line, which conveyed 172,000 passengers. Next came the Bavaria and 
Northern lines, which carried, the first 88,000 passengers, the second 84,000. 

MM. Gebhart and Gerber, members of the mathematical section of the 
Royal Academy of Science of Hanover, have completed the examination and 
arrangement of the MSS. of Leibnitz, belonging to the Royal Library of 
Hanover, and have sent in their report to the ministry. A selection of these 
MSS. is to be published at the expense of the government. 

A new Springe to catch Woodeocks.—Dittmarsch, the bookseller of Stuttgardt, 
announces that he will publish a rebus every month in his journal, and grant 
a reward of 100 florins (about 10/.) for its solution. 

M. Royer Collard died on the 4th of September, at his estate of Chateauvieux, 
in his 82nd year. The Duke de Broglie is talked of as his probable successor 
at the French Academy. 

Jules Janin recounts with great pleasure that Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, after the féte at Bonn, set off arm-in-arm through the streets, in 
despite of the bad weather, to visit his old tutor, his college, and his friends. 
This was truly entering into the spirit of the country, and recalling to us 
an anecdote of the late lamented Duke of Orleans. He called one morning 
to see Ary Scheffer, the artist. On asking the porter if Scheffer was at 
home, the janitor replied, “ You'll find him on the third story, and since 
you are going up, will you be kind enough to take up, at the same time 
with yourself, this coat that I have been brushing for him?’ The prince 
walked up to Ary Scheffer with the latter’s coat upon his arm. If our 
great people could have the courage to keep when at home a small fraction of 
the ease and bonhommie which they learn when abroad, what an improve- 
ment it would be to our everyday—ay, and to our holiday—life !—Ex- 
aminer. 

The Orkney correspondent of the ‘ Edinburgh Advertiser, writing in Sep- 
tember, says, “ We have been much astonished here at a very extraordinary 
phenomenon which took place two nights ago—a great fall of dust, which 
continued many hours. The men at the herring fishing describe it as being 
like a thick shower of snow-drift from the north-west. It began to fall before 
daylight, and continued very thick for a few hours, and afterwards more 
slightly till about mid-day. Those who had clothes out bleaching had them 
completely blackened, and it seems very difficult to wash off. The only way 
of accounting for it is, by supposing that Mount Hecla has had an eruption, 
as the wind was exactly hem that quarter, and it is quite evident that the dust 
is volcanic. Dr. Barry, in his ‘ History of Orkney’ says, that in 1783, the 
last dreadful eruption of Mount Hecia, the dust fell here in the same manner ; 
though it does seem surprising that it could be carried so far—upwards of 
400 miles. It will be some time before we hear if an eruption has really 
taken place.” 

The ‘ Journal des Débats’ indignantly denounces a new shape which Bel- 
gian literary piracy has lately assumed. ‘The works of the celebrated carica- 
turist, now in course of publication at Paris, under the title of ‘ Guvres 
Choisies de Gavarni,’ have been reproduced in Belgium, plates and all, in a 
wretchedly inferior manner, and on the cover of the pirated edition, the Bel- 
gian thief has printed: ‘ Paris, Aug. Ozanne, Editeur, Rue Richelieu.’ The 
results aimed at by this trick are greater than may at first sight be suspected. 
It is intended to pass off the spurious edition as the original and genuine one ; 
thereby to drive all other Belgian editions out of the market, greatly to faci- 
litate its contraband sale in France; and, above all, to enable it to command 
a high price, instead of being sold at the usual reduction of sixty per cent. 
Of course there was no such publisher as ‘Aug. Ozanne’ in Paris; it may 
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then be asked, why the Belgian stopped short in his theft, and did not usurp 
M. Hetzel’s name as well as the rest? Simply because if he had done so the 
foreign orders would have gone direct to M. Hetzel—who would scarcely 
have handed them over to the pirate. So the latter did all he dared—stop- 
ping short just where he should (one of the most difficult tests of genius): 
not venturing on the name of the French publisher, he assumed, at any rate, 
that of the street in which the latter carried on his business as a bookseller. 
In the name of common honesty, how long are such practices to be carried 
on under the approving eyes of the governments of Europe? 

Letters from Christiania of the 5th of September mention that upon the 
motion of the Norwegian minister of justice, the Storthing has voted a sum of 
about 640/. to defray the expenses of two lawyers, MM. Rosenstand-Goiske 
and Socrensen, who are to visit France, Belgium, and England, and inquire 
minutely into the working and effects of the system of trial by jury. ‘They 
are to report the results of their investigation to the next session of the 
Storthing, 

The graves of the two greatest German composers of the last century, Gluck 
and Mozart, have long been lost sight of, and their very site has been un- 
known. Mozart’s still continues in that condition, but Gluck’s has just 
been discovered by accident. In repairing a wall in the village of Mutzlein- 
dorf, near Vienna, there was found, leaning against the foot of the wall, below 
the surface of the ground, a small tablet of gray marble, with the following 
inscription in the German language, and in Roman characters :—“ Here resis 
a worthy German, a pious Christian, and an affectionate husband, Christopher von 
Gluck, Knight, a great master in the sublime art of music. He died November 
15, 1787.” 

On the authority of the‘ Madrid Globo, we give the following instance 
of atrocious cruelty, as an appendix to our article in the present number, 
on ‘ The Spanish People.” A short time back, as a dealer in leeches was 
travelling on a by-road in Estremadura, he was stopped by a band of thieves, 
who demanded his money. He assured them that he had none about him, 
having expended all that he had brought with him. Having ascertained 
that he had told the truth, they, in revenge for their disappointment, thrust 
his head into the sack in which he carried his leeches, and bound it tightly 
round his neck. Some country people passing by not long afterwards, found 
him dead, he having been bled to death by his own stock. 

The Indian papers report that experiments have lately been made in Fort 
William on the effects of firing guns in casemated batteries, in order to ascer- 
tain how the smoke could be removed, so as to allow of the gunners remain- 
ing at their posts for any protracted time, without being suffocated. These 
experiments were made with a view to the construction of batteries for the 
defence of Aden, which it is proposed to form by hollowing out the rock as at 
Gibraltar, Dover, and Corfu. 
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